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Art.  I.  1.  Lh'cs  of  Kminent  British  Statesmen.  Ry  John  Fohs- 
TEH,  Ksq.,  of  the  IiiiiiT  Temple.  V'ol.  111.  John  1*ym.  No.  HI. 
2.  Thomas  Wkntwouth,  Haul  of  Stkaffoud.  Vol.  II.  No. 
(•ahiiiet  Cyclopicdia.  Longiiuin  and  Co. 

^riiEiiE  is  a  ludicrous  incident  mentioned  in  the  Ilarleian 
^  Manuscripts,  with  regard  to  King  James  on  a  j>articular 
occasion.  ‘  The  parliament  was  on  Wednesday  clean  dissolved  by 
‘  ])roclamation.  The  same  day,  his  majesty  rode  hy  coacli  to 
‘  'Fheohalds  to  dinner,  not  intending,  as  the  speech  is,  to  return 
‘  till  towards  Easter.  After  dinner,  riding  on  horseback  abroad, 
‘  his  horse  stumbled,  and  cast  his  majesty  into  the  New  River, 
‘  where  the  ice  brake :  he  fell  in,  so  that  nothing  but  his  boots 
‘were  seen!  Sir  Richard  Yong  was  next,  who  alighted,  went 
‘  into  the  water,  and  lifted  him  out.  There  came  much  water  out 
‘  of  his  mouth  and  body :  his  majesty  rode  back  to  Theobalds, 
‘  went  into  a  warm  bed,  and  as  we  hear,  is  well, — which  (iod 
‘continue.* — llarl.  MSS.  389.  Now  doubtless  it  never  occurred 
to  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  that  his  somerset,  cold  bath,  and 
hot  sheets,  exactly  typified  and  anticipated  a  long  crisis,  through 
which  the  constitution  of  his  three  kingdoms  would  have  to  pass. 
Vet  such  really  w  as  the  case :  nor  shall  we  be  far  from  the  mark, 
in  adding  that  John  Pym,  the  principal  subject  of  our  present 
pajjer,  performed  the  veritable  part  of  Sir  Richard  Vong,  in  res¬ 
cuing  the  parliamentary  liberties  of  his  country  from  sinking  into 
a  dishonourable  grave. 

He  was  born  in  1581,  at  the  family  seat  of  his  father,  called 
Brymore,  not  many  miles  from  Bridgewater.  Of  the  old  mansion- 
house,  a  large  porch,  with  a  pointed  gothic  doorway  and  pinna¬ 
cles,  still  remains.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  it  formed  the 
centre  of  considerable  estates,  which  had  been  held  by  his  ances¬ 
tors  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  'Fhird.  'The  great  patriot  was 
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also  blessed  with  a  truly  pious  mother,  who  after  the  decease  of 
her  first  husband  married  Lord  Rous,  and  died  in  1()^0;  leaving 
behind  her  a  fragrant  memory  for  all  good  works,  as  well  as  a 
son,  w’hose  name  can  never  die,  so  long  as  the  temple  ot  British 
freedom  shall  continue  unimpaired.  This  extraordinary  indi¬ 
vidual  was  about  the  same  time  deprived  of  his  wife,  descrilH'd  by 
the  quaint  preacher  and  poet  Charles  Fitz-Geotfry,  as  having  been 
‘  a  most  loving,  holy,  helpfull  lady, — whose  learning  rare  in  that 
*  sex,  W’hose  virtues  rarer  in  this  age,  whose  religion  the  rarest 
‘  ornament  of  all  the  rest,  could  not  choose  but  level  the  sorrow 
‘of  losing  her  with  the  former  comfort  of  enjoying  lier.'  Her 
name  was  Anna,  the  daughter  of  John  Hooker,  Esq.,  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  gentleman.  M  e  can  hardly  avoid  observing, 
that  the  noblest  spirits  of  the  seventeenth  century  stood  connected 
with  female  associations  of  the  loveliest  character  ;  as  may  he  seen 
in  the  instances  of  Pym,  Colonel  Hutchinson,  and  many  others. 
Religion  by  the  hearth-stone,  in  the  person  of  w  ives  and  mothers, 
imparts  solidity  and  mental  beauty  to  the  members  of  the  household ; 
sucli  as  will  resist  alike  any  shocks  of  subsequent  violence,  or  even 
the  silent  canker  of  decay.  John  Pym,  both  as  a  youth  and  a  man, 
soon  made  himself  attractive  by  an  exercise  of  quick  natural 
Uilents  ;  nor  less  so,  by  the  unwearied  perseverance  w  ith  which  he 
followed  truth,  and  cultivated  literature,  for  their  ow^n  intrinsic 
excellence.  He  was  admired  at  Oxford  for  his  learning  and 
pregnant  parts ;  and  on  leaving  the  University,  he  contrived  to 
ac(purc  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  law’,  that  it  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  he  must  have  entered  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  with  a  view 
to  the  bar.  Antony  a  Wood,  however,  merely  conceives  that  he 
did  so  ;  an  imagination  which,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  any  other 
authority,  fiirnishes  slight  grounds  for  the  confident  assertions  of 
previous  biographers.  In  those  days  a  mighty  struggle  had  begun 
between  prerogative  and  popular  rights  ;  analogous  to  that  occur¬ 
ring  before  our  own  eyes  between  democracy  and  aristocracy. 
Every  man  ot  deep  feeling  ranged  himself  on  one  side  or  the 
other ;  or  if  endow’ed  w’ith  sufficient  wealth,  connexions,  or  talents, 
an  ardent  politician  panted  for  the  honours  and  perils  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  To  secure  the  former,  and  encounter  the  latter,  nothing 
more  perfectly  contributed  than  an  acquaintance  w  ith  jurispru¬ 
dence  generally,  and  our  ow’ii  constitution  in  particular.  Mr. 
burster  well  says,  that  Pym  had  ‘the  almost  certain  expectation 
‘  of  being  called  upon  at  no  distant  period  to  sei*ve  in  the  senate, 
‘  by  the  side  of  that  great  party  who  had  already,  by  no  unequivo- 
‘  cal  signs  of  their  pow  er  and  resolution,  startled  the  misgoverned 
‘  people  into  ho|)e.*  The  Earl  of  Bedford  already  honoured  him 
W’ith  ffis  notice  ;  nor  is  it  improbable,  that  this  nobleman  opened 
for  him  a  way  to  the  responsible  office  w’hich  he  held  for  several 
years  in  the  Exchequer,  where  he  hardened  himself  in  habits  of 
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business,  preparatory  to  bis  more  notorious  career  of  future 
usefulness.  In  I(>I4,  be  was  returned  member  for  the 
borough  of  Caine ;  but  it  is  not  clear,  whether  his  senatorial 
services  on  this  early  occasion  were  rewarded  with  a  committal  to 
the  Tower :  an  inconvenience  which,  as  is  well  known,  awaited 
several  of  the  more  forward  patriots.  Not  long  after  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  his  marriage  seems  to  have  occurred.  The  interval,  be¬ 
tween  that  event  and  bis  widowhood,  saw  him  the  hapj)iest  of 
Imsbands,  and  the  parent  of  five  young  children, — two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  It  was  an  oasis  in  bis  life  of  labour  :  and  when 
death  threw  its  dark  shadow  across  the  felicity  of  domestic 
retirement,  he  never  would  again  think  of  wedlock;  but ‘what 
‘  he  was  from  that  moment,’  says  a  contemporary  divine,  ‘  w'as 
‘  altogether  for  the  public  good ;  in  and  for  this,  be  lived,  in  and 
‘by  this,  be  died.  It  was  his  meat  and  drink;  his  work,  his 
‘exercise,  his  recreation,  his  pleasure,  his  ambition,  his  all.’ 
Not  that,  in  the  nervous  language  of  Bishop  Ilopkyns, — he  ever 
suffered  any  one  set  of  duties  to  be  sUiincd  with  the  murder  of 
others.  He  w  as  as  good  a  father  as  he  was  a  patriot :  and  he  had 
his  reward  in  both  kinds.  Ilis  descendants  gloried  in  bis  fame, 
and  followed  his  footsteps.  On  the  assembling  of  the  parliament 
of  1020 — 1,  be  again  took  his  seat  for  Caine.  We  have  pleasure 
in  extracting  a  passage  from  our  eloquent  author,  illustrative  at 
once,  we  venture  to  tliink,  of  his  taste  and  zeal  for  liberal  princi¬ 
ples. 

‘  Hampden  also  in  this  year  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  in  the  preparations  for  the  session,  we  observe  the  first  formation 
of  the  system  of  parliamentary  party,  which  has  brought  such  great 
results,  for  good  and  ill,  in  England.  The  men,  w'ho  w’ere  foremost  in 
opposition  to  the  court,  held  constant  meetings  at  the  house  of  the 
great  antiquiiry,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  Westminster.  Here  assembled, 
for  a  common  purpose,  the  men  of  learning  and  of  action, — the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  power  of  England.  Here  were  the  Pyms  and  Sel- 
dens  leagued ;  Camden,  Coke,  Noy,  Stow  e,  S|)elman,  Philips, 
Mallory,  Digges,  Usher,  Holland,  Carew,  Fleetwood,  and  Hakewell, 
acknow’ledged  a  common  object  here.  The  famous  library  of  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  now  the  priceless  property  of  the  nation,  furnished  to 
these  meetings  the  precedents  from  which  their  memcirable  resolutions 
W'ere  taken  ;  and  from  w’ithin  its  walls  the  statutes  of  the  great  days 
of  England  were,  one  by  one,  unrolled,  and  launched  in  succession 
upon  the  popular  mind.  IMay  w'e  n(»t,  with  slight  alteration,  apply  to 
it  the  matchless  language  of  IMilton  !  ‘Behold  now  that  mansion- 
house  of  lilierty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  wdth  God’s  protection  ; 
l)ehoId  that  shop  of  war,  w’ith  its  anvils  and  hammers  working,  to 
fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in  defence  of 
Ix'leaguered  truth  ;  behold  the  pens  and  heads  there,  sitting  by  studious 
lamps, — musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions  and  ideas,  wherewdth 
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to  present,  as  with  their  homage  and  their  fealty,  the  approaching  re¬ 
formation  !'  ’ — Pym,  p.  7* 

That  a  reformation  was  cruelly  needed  in  these  realms,  those 
only  can  deny,  who  have  chosen  to  remain  ignorant  as  to  the 
history  of  the  times.  In  our  paper  upon  the  life  ot  Eliot  we 
enumerated  some  of  the  abuses  wdiich  justified,  and  more  than 
justified,  that  great  patriot  and  his  compeers,  in  the  standard  they 
raised  against  the  church  and  the  crown.  Monopolies  stood 
forth  among  the  most  prominent  grievances  in  the  new  parliament 
now  before  us.  Pym,  and  other  members  of  the  opposition, 
began  to  turn  their  fiercest  artillery  against  three  particular 
patents,  which  had  long  crippled  the  freedom  of  British  trade. 
Two  notorious  projectors.  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis 
Michel,  as  agents  for  Buckingham  and  his  fiimily,  had  engrossed 
into  their  ow  n  hands,  the  licensing  of  inns,  the  licensing  of  hos¬ 
tel  ries,  and  the  manufacture  of  gold  thread.  They  of  course  ex¬ 
acted  for  their  licenses  whatever  sums  they  pleased  ;  since  without 
their  j)ermission,  neither  refreshments  nor  lodging  could  be  law¬ 
fully  afforded  by  inn-keepers  or  publicans :  nor  could  the  third 
patent  be  invaded  but  at  the  risk  of  enormous  fines  and  protracted 
imprisonments.  Knavery  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  oppression. 
Adulterated  articles  were  sold  at  enormous  prices  :  the  gold  thread 
was  so  scandalously  debased  with  copper,  that  it  was  said  to  cor¬ 
rode  the  hands  of  the  artificers,  and  the  flesh  of  those  w  ho  wore 
it.  More  honest  men  were  styled  interlopers,  if  they  ventured  to 
make  or  sell  a  cheaper  and  better  fabric  ;  whilst  a  clause  in  the 
patent  of  the  monopolists  protected  the  latter  from  all  actions,  to 
which  they  w'ould  otherwise  be  liable  for  attacks  upon  the  liber¬ 
ties  or  proj>erties  of  their  fellow  subjects,  either  in  the  w  ay  of 
committal  to  unlawful  custody,  or  searching  even  privjite  houses. 
So  again,  because  it  w’as  given  out  wdth  designed  fiilsehood,  that 
certain  ]X‘rsons  had  made  discoveries  as  to  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  these  individuals  w'ere  erected  into  a  corporation  with  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  of  preparing  this  necessary  of  life,  and  vending  it  on 
their  own  terms ;  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  being  paid  to  the 
crown  lor  the  monopoly,  besides  the  tax  of  eight  pounds  per  ton 
imposed  upon  every  sale.  It  was  affirmed,  indeed,  although 
utterly  w’ithout  truth,  that  the  former  dealers  had  passed  off  a  bad 
article  on  the  public;  but  so  loud  grew  the  clamour,  that  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tow  er,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  w  ith  several 
of  the  aldermen,  and  some  others,  w’ere  appointed  commissioners 
to  investigate  the  business.  We  may  fancy  the  state  of  things  in 
England,  when  soapsuds  and  the  bubbles  of  washing-tubs 
excited  a  metropolis  to  the  verge  of  revolution.  There  were  tw’o 
general  washing-days  at  Guildhall  in  the  presence  of  the  worship¬ 
ful  arbitrators.  Most  of  them,  under  courtly  influence,  declared 
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for  the  new  manufacture :  but  the  Lord  Mayor  so  trembled  before 
a  troop  of  washerwomen  exclaiming  against  the  fashionable  alkali, 
that  tlie  Privy  Seal  received  an  order  from  the  king  to  repri¬ 
mand  him  sharply,  which  was  done  to  the  royal  satisfaction. 
Justice  however  came  off  triumphant.  The  laundresses  demon¬ 
strated  that  their  linen  was  destroyed,  their  fingers  blistered ;  and 
that  the  waste  was  ruinous  through  a  preponderance  of  lime  and 
tallow.  Salt,  starch,  coals,  iron,  w'ine,  pens,  cards  and  dice, 
beavers,  bone,  lace,  tobacco,  hay  and  straw,  herrings,  butter, 
kelp  and  seaweed,  hops,  buttons,  hats,  spectacles,  combs, 
pipes,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  with  subdivisions  of  retail  so 
minute  and  insignificant,  as  to  descend  ‘  to  the  sole  privilege 
of  gathering  rags,’ — all  these  were  subjected  to  the  fetters 
of  monopoly  !  The  genius  and  common-sense  of  the  age  felt  that 
they  were  doing  penance  in  a  shirt  of  hair.  Government  met 
them  at  every  turn,  in  all  the  daily  details  of  life,  as  a  petty  hate¬ 
ful  tormentor,  with  a  bunch  of  nettles  in  its  hands, — besides 
having  the  lictors  of  office  at  its  back,  with  their  fasces  and  axes 
on  their  shoulders.  ‘  All  backdoors  to  taverns  on  the  Thames,* 
says  the  correspondent  of  Wentworth,  ‘are  commanded  to  be  shut 
‘  up;  only  the  Bear  at  the  bridge-foot  is  exempted,  by  reason  of 
‘  the  passage  to  Greenwich.  To  encourage  gentlemen  to  live 
‘  more  willingly  in  the  country,  all  game-fowl,  as  pheasants, 

‘  partridges,  ducks,  also  hares,  are  by  proclamation  forbidden  to 
‘  be  dressed  or  eaten  in  any  inns,  and  butchers  are  forbidden  to  be 
*  graziers.*  This  however  occurred  several  years  afterwards,  for 
it  was  always  found  before  the  Long  Parliament,  that  as  one  crop 
of  nuisances  fell  under  the  scythe  of  patriotism,  another  yet  more 
stringent  and  disagi’eeable  sprung  up  in  their  stead.  Pym  and 
his  friends  succeeded  in  impeaching  and  degrading  Mompesson 
and  Michel :  the  member  for  Caine  having  earned  by  his  talents 
and  inflexibility,  the  honour  of  being  marked  out  by  his  majesty 
‘  as  a  man  of  very  ill-tempered  spirit.* 

In  ftict,  this  rising  individual  now  boldly  and  magnanimously 
stepped  forth  before  his  country  as  the  stern  accuser  of  her 
enemies.  To  sustain  such  a  character  with  honour  to  himself, 
and  advantiige  to  others,  required  a  rare  combination  of  (jualities 
wliich  few  besides  could  ever  hope  to  realize  in  their  own  persons. 
But  he  courted  and  feared  neither  smiles  nor  frowns.  His  virtue 
had  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  soaring  so  loftily  in  its  flight  as  to  look 
down  upon  its  objects  from  an  altitude  equally  demanding  pene¬ 
tration  and  securing  disinterestedness.  Janies  had  tried  his 
utmost  to  cajole  this  very  parliament.  The  impeachment  of 
Bacon,  the  question  of  privileges,  the  smallness  of  the  supplies 
voted,  only  seemed  to  afford  him  so  many  opportunities  for  dis¬ 
playing  inexhaustible  resources  of  kingcraft.  Two  subsidies 
without  tenths  or  fifteenths  were  accepted  so  graciously,  that  he 
assured  his  commons,  he  preferred  tliem  to  millions  of  money  ; 
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and  l!iat  with  regard  to  the  redress  of  grievances,  the  royal  will 
stood  ready  to  advance  for  their  redress  at  least  ‘  half  way.*  l*he 
house  took  him  at  his  word,  and  having  attacked  the  monopolies 
already  enumerated,  turned  their  discussions  upon  the  Palatinate, 
indulgences  granted  to  Catholics,  and  the  Spanish  match.  Some 
of  these  points  pierced  him  to  the  quick.  He  remonstrated,  lost 
his  temper,  and  then  prorogued  lor  several  months  ;  yet  after  the 
recess  Pym  gave  him  no  rest.  The  warfare  recommenced  in  good 
earnest  between  prerogative  and  freedom.  James  wrote  to  the 
S|)eaker,  denouncing  ‘  certain  fiery,  popular,  and  turbulent  spi- 
‘  rits,’  wliich  led  to  a  conference  at  Newmarket,  between  himself, 
Pym,  and  eleven  others  ;  on  which  occasion,  the  irritated  monarch 
exclaimed,  as  they  entered  the  presence  chamber,  ‘  Chairs, — 

*  chairs  1  here  be  tw'al  kynges  comin  !*  No  oil  was  cast  on  the 
troubled  waters  by  w'hat  passed  then,  or  followed  afterwards, 
rhe  Stuart  stuck  to  his  pretensions,  while  parliament  held  fast  by 
its  privileges.  Before  the  dissolution,  a  protest  was  entered  upon 
their  journal  which  the  king  tore  in  pieces,  preparatory  to  ordering 
the  member  for  Caine,  together  with  Coke,  Philips,  and  Mallory 
into  custody.  These  arbitrary  incarcerations  have  sometimes  been 
insidiously  described  by  conservative  writers  as  a  sort  of  honour¬ 
able  detentions,  not  exactly  indeed  to  be  justified,  but  involving 
no  actual  disadvantage  beyond  jiersonal  inconvenience.  Let  the 
subsequent  death  of  Sir  John  Eliot  illustrate  the  correctness  of 
such  an  idea ;  or  the  following  complaint  of  Sir  Robert  Philips, 
on  this  very  occasion  :  *  To  live  still  in  close  prison  is  all  one,  as 

*  to  be  buried  alive  ;  and  for  a  man  that  hath  any  hope  of  salva- 
‘  tion,  it  were  better  to  pray  for  the  day  of  judgment,  than  to  lie 
‘  languishing  in  such  w^aking  misery.*  Pym  only  remarked,  that 
he  had  rather  suffer  for  speaking  the  truths  than  that  the  truth 
should  suffer  for  want  of  his  speaking.  The  prisons  of  such 
men,  says  our  biographer,  ‘were  thesanctuariesof  philosophy  and 
‘  patriotism.* 

He  was  released  so  soon  as  the  current  of  circumstances  coiii- 
ixdled  his  sovereign  to  call  his  last  parliament;  in  which,  having 
obtained  his  seat  again  for  Caine,  he  chiefly  employed  himself 
upon  the  declaratory  statute  against  monopolies,  and  in  impcach¬ 
ing  Lord  Middlesex.  Then  ensued  the  succession  of  Charles  the 
h  irst  on  the  demise  ot  his  father.  The  nation  w’as  alive  >vith 
excitement,  as  their  ill-fated  ruler  ascended  his  tl  irone,  to  be 
exchanged  deser\’edly  for  a  scaftbld,  within  the  lapse  of  four  and 
twenty  years  !  ^  Pym  was  returned  for  Tavistock,  to  labour  with 
that  constellation  of  pure  and  shining  luminaries,  amongst  whom 
Ham|>den  and  Eliot  were  the  glorious  stars.  The  afi’air  of  l)i‘. 
Montagu,  a  royal  chaplain,  gave  him  immediate  employment. 
I  his  divine  emerged  into  notice  as  a  precursor  of  Laud,  an  in¬ 
veterate  patron  ol  Anninianism,  and  an  anticipator  of  the  l*usey- 
isin  ot  our  own  day.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the 
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scventeentli  century,  Romanism  in  religion  had  allied  itself  with 
absolutism  in  politics.  The  thinking  part  of  the  population  could 
conceive  no  idea  of  any  possible  severance  or  distinction  between 
the  two :  nor  did  the  Puritan  Calvinists  deem  the  doctrines  of 
Arminius  much  better  than  those  of  Po|>ery.  Montagu  had  re¬ 
published  a  book  which  Archbishop  Abbot  had  censured  at  the 
rccpiest  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  preceding  year;  nor  yet 
satisfied  with  doing  so,  he  composed  a  defence  of  his  treatise, 
entitling  it  ‘  An  Appeal  unto  Ca?sar,*  and  dedicating  it  to  the  new 
sovereign.  Herein  he  identified  the  English  church  with  that  of 
Rome,  defended  the  use  of  images,  affirmed  that  the  saints  had 
memory  and  knowledge  of  human  things,  and  that  they  exercised 
pt'Cidiar  patronage  over  certain  places  and  persons,  fie  main¬ 
tained  the  real  presence,  numbered  ordination  atnong  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  approved  of  auricular  confession,  bitterly  attacked  the 
Puritans,  decried  lectures  and  sermons,  sneered  at  the  right  of 
private  judgment  as  to  Scripture,  and  claimed  for  his  majesty  a 
prerogative  founded  on  divine  right,  paramount  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  state  of  the  public  mind  was  such,  that  to  leave  the 
reverend  and  foolish  bookworm  to  his  folly,  was  supposed  inex¬ 
pedient,  if  not  dangerous.  The  patriots  ‘  let  fly  ’  at  this  ignoble 
(piarry.  Pym  was  the  appointed  falcon  to  pounce  upon  the  car¬ 
rion  crow.  He  drew  up  an  erudite  report  respecting  the  offensive 
volume,  and  procured  tlie  appearance  of  its  author  at  the  bar  of 
the  Commons ;  whilst  Laud  in  vain  implored  Charles  to  interfere, 
declaring,  as  our  Oxford  doctors  now  declare,  that  passive  obe¬ 
dience  is  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel ;  for  that  should  the  con¬ 
trary  be  insisted  on,  no  civil  government  could  be  supported. 
The  member  for  Tavistock,  however,  lost  not  sight  of  his  victim, 
until  higher  game  had  been  started  ;  for  after  the  first  dissolution, 
on  his  return  a  second  time  for  the  same  borough,  he  found  him¬ 
self  nominated  one  of  the  secret  managers  against  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  To  his  ardor  and  eloquence  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  articles  of  the  impeachment  w  ere  entrusted,  w  hich  charged 
the  minister  with  having  obtained  titles  and  grants  for  his  own 
unworthy  creatures,  as  also  with  embezzling  royal  property  of 
immense  value  on  his  own  account.  He  spoke  in  support  and 
aggravation  of  them,  at  great  length  before  the  lords,  summing  up 
in  the  following  sledge-hammer  fashion  against  the  insatiable 
delinquent: 

'  The  sum  he  hath  received  is  great  in  itself,  but  much  greater  by 
iiiaiiy  circumstances.  If  you  look  upon  time  past,  never  so  much 
came  into  any  private  man’s  hand  out  of  the  public  purse.  If  you 
resj>ect  the  time  present,  the  king  had  never  so  much  want,  never  so 
niany  occ;xsions,  foreign,  important,  and  expensive.  Die  subjects  have 
never  given  greater  supplies ;  and  yet  those  supplies  are  unable  to 
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furnish  thoHC  expouses.  Ihit  as  such  circumstances  make  that  sum 
the  greater,  so  tliero  are  otlier  circumstances  which  make  that  sum 
little,  if  it  Ihj  compared  witli  the  inestimable  gain  the  duke  hath  made, 
by  the  sale  of  honours  and  oHices,  and  projects  hurtful  to  the  states 
iHith  of  England  and  Ireland ;  or  if  it  be  compared  with  his  own  pro- 
fu^eness.  W  itness,  notwithstanding  gift  uptui  gift,  his  confession 
lH*fore  lK)th  houses  of  Parliament,  to  be  indebted  X  100,(HM),  and 
alaive  !  If  this  be  true,  how  can  we  hope  to  satisfy  his  immense  pro- 
digidity  ?— if  false,  how  can  we  hope  to  satisfy  his  covetousness? — 
Pyin,  p,  40. 

The  result  of  the  movement  against  a  royal  favourite  was  only 
another  angry  dissolution,  and  the  committal  to  prison  of  the 
orator,  until  his  third  return  for  Tavistock,  in  the  quickly  ensuing 
parliament.  Now’  came  the  memorable  struggles  for  the  Petition 
of  Right ;  w’hen  Pym,  in  su]>porting  Eliot,  manifested  in  an  equal 
degree  both  his  alnlity  ami  modesty.  I'he  one  was  a  political 
David  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle ;  the  other  was  a  dis¬ 
interested  fFonathan,  strengthening  his  hands  in  the  Lord.  Pious 
men  w  ere  not  then  afraid  of  venturing  forw  ard,  as  champions  w  ith 
regard  to  civil  (jnestions,  into  a  public  arena.  'Fhey  acted  the 
citizen,  as  became  the  gosj)el  of  Christ.  Well  knowing  that  eter¬ 
nity  hinges  upon  time,  they  staked  life  and  estate  on  the  magna¬ 
nimous  labour  of  winning  liberty  for  themselves  and  their  descen¬ 
dants,  that  religion,  uncaged  by  despotism,  should  illuminate  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Meanwhile  the  mantle  of  Dr.  Montagu  had 
fallen  upon  another  royal  chaplain,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Main- 
waring.  Pym  lived  and  died  in  most  cordial  and  alfectionate 
communion  with  the  episcopal  church ;  w  hich  placed  him  upon 
advantageous  ground  for  denouncing  the  false  politics  of  its  priest¬ 
hood.  Laud  had  issued  certain  instructions  to  the  clergy  to  preach 
the  most  slavish  tenets  in  their  sermons;  which  many  of  them 
obeyed  to  the  letter.  Mainw'aring  maintained,  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  ‘that  the  king  could  make  laws  and  do  whatsoever 
‘  pleased  him  ;  that  he  w’as  not  bound  by  any  pre-existing  acts  of 
‘  parliament  resjx'cting  the  rights  of  the  subject ;  and  that  his  sole 
‘  will  in  imposing  Uixes  w’as  obligatory  on  the  conscience  of  sub- 
‘  jects,  under  pain  of  eternal  damnation.*  The  member  for  Tavi¬ 
stock  wasted  no  precious  moments  in  idle  resolutions  or  over- 
delicate  explanations.  The  Commons  impeached  the  preacher; 
atler  which  Pym  appeared  at  his  post,  before  the  Lords,  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  glory  ot  treedom  against  falsehood  and  distorted  theology. 
He  brandished  the  rod  of  a  pedagogue  for  the  reformation  of  divines, 
as  an  interlude  l)etween  more  important  conflicts.  ‘  The  accused,’ 
said  he,  *  is  an  expounder  of  the  holy  word ;  and  yet  he  has  en- 
^  deavoured  to  make  that,  w  hich  was  the  only  rule  of  justice  and 
^  goodness,  to  be  the  warrant  for  violence  and  oppression.  He  is 
a  messenger  ot  peace ;  but  he  has  endeavoured  to  sow  strife 
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‘  and  dissension,  not  only  among  private  persons,  but  even  betwixt 
‘  the  king  and  bis  people,  to  be  the  disturbance  and  danger  of  the 
‘  whole  state.  He  is  a  spiritual  father ;  but,  like  that  evil  father 
*  in  the  gospel,  he  hath  given  his  children  stones  instead  of  bread ; 
‘  instead  of  tiesh  he  hath  given  them  scorpions.  Lastly,  he  is  a 
‘  minister  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  he  hath  acted  the  part 
‘  of  a  Romish  Jesuit:  they  labour  our  destruction,  by  dissolving 
‘  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  by  the  people ;  he  doth  the  same 
‘  work,  by  dissolving  the  oath  of  protection  and  justice  taken  by 
‘  the  king.’  Pym  displayed  considerable  erudition  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  address.  Passages  from  the  fathers  were  quoted 
and  disposed  of,  in  opposition  to  the  statements  touching  inqKTial 
or  supreme  power.  A  knowledge  of  precedents,  and  of  what  we 
should  now  term  black-letter  learning,  availed  him  not  a  little. 
His  attacks  upon  ecclesiastical  assumption  rang  through  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  even  told  upon  the  nerves  of  Laud  and  his  sovereign, 
'riie  latter  atfected  to  express  an  opinion,  that  by  possibility  his 
chaplain  might  perhaps  have  gone  too  far:  ‘  He  that  will  preach 
‘  other  than  he  can  prove,  let  him  sutler’;  an  anticipation  this  of  the 
hypocrisy  which,  in  later  times,  abandoned  to  the  block  a  sublimer 
victim.  Immediately  after  passing  the  famous  Petition  of  Right,  the 
Upper  House  pronounced  sentence  upon  the  doctor.  His  sermons 
were  ordered  to  be  burnt:  he  was  fined  £1000  to  the  king:  he 
had  to  make  an  apology  before  both  the  peers  and  the  commons : 
he  was  suspended  from  his  sacred  function  for  three  years:  he 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment  during  the  pleasure  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  was  declared  incapable  of  ever  holding  an  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  or  a  secuhir  olHce,  or  of  preaching  at  court  Patriotism 
seemed  to  have  triumphed ;  not  then  aware,  that  royal  deception 
wore  more  masks  than  one,  or  even  two,  for  every  suitible  occa¬ 
sion.  rhe  theologue,  thus  apparently  surrendered  by  the  court, 
rose  like  a  skyrocket  into  the  darkness  of  spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  places.  Mainwaring,  as  well  as  Montagu,  l)ecame  rich 
through  crow  n  preferments,  and  they  soon  hid  their  heads  respect¬ 
ively  under  the  mitres  of  Chichester  and  St.  David’s. 

The  third  dissolution  of  parliament  then  ensued,  w'ith  the  long 
and  dreary  blank  from  1()28  to  IRR).  Sir  John  Eliot  was  immured 
in  the  Tow’er,  where  he  died.  ’Phe  Petition  of  Right  sank  into  a 
dead  letter.  The  duties  of  .tonnage  and  poundage,  which  Charles 
had  solemnly  pledged  himself  never  to  take,  but  as  a  gift  from  his 
|)eople,  were  rigorously  extorted,  without  Ijeing  so  given.  Illegal 
warrants  invaded  the  proi)erty,  or  imprisoned  the  persons  of  any 
individuals  whatsoever,  who  presumed  to  resist.  The  Star  Cham¬ 
ber  and  High  Commission  Court  played  the  parts  of  Giant 
Despair  and  his  wife  Diffidence,  towards  multitudes  of  unfortu¬ 
nate  w’retches  who  happened  to  fall  into  their  clutches.  Taxes 
were  imposed  for  the  support  of  muster-masters  of  the  militia. 
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Coat  and  conduct  money  never  ceased  to  be  exacted.  Soldiers 
were  billeted  upon  private  dwellings,  as  beibre.  Monoj)olies,  like 
locusts,  devoured  the  profits  of  commerce,  and  turned  plenty  into 
desolation.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive,  in  the  present 
day,  the  little  innumerable  vexations,  as  well  as  the  more  atrocious 
grievances,  from  which  Pym  and  his  associates  were  made  the 
instruments  of  delivering  us.  Advantage  was  Uiken  ot  a  procla¬ 
mation  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  James,  against  an  increase  of 
houses  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  royal  edict,  never  really 
legal,  had  been  disregarded,  and  quantities  ot  new  edifices  had 
l)een  erected,  which  his  most  excellent  Majesty  Charles  now 
ordered  to  be  pulled  down.  Yet  after  all,  they  were  permitted  to 
remain,  on  a  composition  of  paying  three  years’  rent,  and  some 
annual  allowance  beside,  to  the  impoverished  cofters  of  the  trea¬ 
sury.  A  commission  was  issued  out  in  execution  against  cottagers 
not  having  four  acres  of  ground  about  them,  upon  an  obsolete 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  harassed  the  poor  to  desperation  in 
many  districts ;  more  especially  as  the  agents  employed  to  carry 
forward  the  process  of  robbery  were  needy  profligate  creatures,  let 
out  from  the  Fleet  for  so  foul  a  purpose.  Even  the  introduction 
of  hackney  coaches  and  sedan  chairs  aflbrded  the  monarch  and 
his  ministers  fresh  occasions  of  oppression.  In  Holland,  when 
Spain  was  bearing  down  upon  that  infant  republic,  a  reward  was 
oiVered  to  any  one  who  could  invent  a  new  source  of  public  reve¬ 
nue;  but  in  England,  in  these  days  of  prerogative,  without  ofl'ering 
any  reward  at  all,  exactions  were  enforced  wherever  the  subject 
could  be  brought  to  submit  rather  than  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
or  invoke  the  tender  mercies  of  Chancery.  ‘  Under  the  candid 
‘  pretext  of  curing  defects  in  titles  to  lands,  a  proclamation  was 
‘  issued,  proposing  to  grant  new  titles,  upon  the  payment  of  a  rea- 
‘  sonable  comi>ensation  ;  and  all  who  declined  to  avail  themselves 
‘  ot  this  general  oflbr  from  the  court,  were  threatened,  in  no  mea- 
‘  sured  terms,  with  the  loss  of  their  property :  nor,  indeed,  were 
‘  such  cases  infrequent.  Many  pretended  flaws  in  titles  were 
‘  dragged  into  the  courts,  where  a  parcel  of  obsequious  judges  sat 
‘  ready  to  establish  the  objections.  Even  the  forms  of  tne  patents 
‘  ot  the  judges  were  changed  to  fix  their  slavish  dependence  more 
‘  surely !  i  he  old  clause,  qttam  diu  se  bene  gesserint^  was 
‘changed  into  durante  bene  jdacito^  the  benefit  of  the  first 
‘  clause  w’as  even  denied  to  one  judge  wdio  had  received  his  patent 
I  before  the  change,  because  he  was  thought  too  upright  for  the 
‘  designs  in  hand.’  Lord  Clarendon  admits,  that  the  king  nomi¬ 
nally  received  a  vast  sum  of  money  from  persons  of  (juality,  or 
indml  ot  any  reasonable  condition,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
alunit  the  law*  of  knighthood,  as  w  ell  as  other  feudal  incidents ;  of 
wdiich,  however,  while  the  reproach  came  home  to  him,  tlie  bulk 
of  tlie  profit  went  to  other  persons.  The  community  groaned 
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under  oppression :  the  exchequer  gaped  with  exhaustion :  cour¬ 
tiers  waxed  fat  through  repletion.  So  it  was  in  other  instances. 
For  tlie  monopoly  of  wine,  £38, (XX)  per  annum,  only  found  its 
way  to  Whitehall ;  while  the  vintners,  paying  forty  shillings  a  tun 
to  the  patentees,  raised  the  impost  on  the  public  for  45, (XX)  tuns, 
the  actual  number  sold,  to  £1X),(XX) !  Yet  this  was  merely  an 
abuse  in  limine ;  for  the  vintners  again  imposed  two-pence  a  (puirt 
on  the  retail,  which  thus  quadrupled  the  duty  to  eight  pounds 
sterling  per  tun,  or  £3()0,(X)0 ;  nearly  ten  times  as  much  as 
reached  the  royal  treasury.  Meanwhile  Noy,  the  attorney- 
general,  a  deserter  from  the  patriots,  invented  shij)-money.  He 
was  a  great  delver  in  antiquities,  keeping  his  notes  and  precedents 
on  small  pieces  of  paper  ‘  in  the  colfin  of  a  pye,  which  had  been 
‘  sent  him  by  his  mother’ ;  whereby  many  of  them  got  lost  from 
mouldiness.  We  are  told  by  the  historian  of  the  Great  Rebeliion, 
that  ‘  for  a  spring  and  magazine  that  should  have  no  bottom,  and 
‘  for  an  everlasting  supply  on  all  occasions,  a  writ  was  discovered 

*  and  framed  in  a  form  of  law,  and  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  every 
‘  county  in  England,  to  provide  a  ship  of  war  for  the  king’s  ser- 
‘  vice,  and  to  send  it  amply  fitted  and  provided,  by  such  a  day  to 
‘  such  a  place ;  and  with  that  writ  were  sent  to  each  sheriff  in- 
‘  structions,  that  instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  upon  his  county 
‘  such  a  sum  of  money,  and  return  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of 
‘  the  navy,  for  his  Majesty’s  use,  with  direction  in  wdiat  manner 
‘  he  should  proceed  against  such  as  refused  ;  by  which  for  some 
‘  years  accrued  the  sum  of  £200,000 ;  which  was  in  truth  the 

*  only  project  that  was  accounted  to  the  royal  service.’ 

Together  with  Noy  the  attorney-general,  Digges,  Littleton, 
Glanville,  and  a  few  more,  had  gone  over  to  the  court;  all  w’hich 
secessions  faded  away  in  importance,  when  compared  with  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth !  This  celebrated  individual  had  for  a 
long  interval  numbered  Pymand  Hollis  amongst  his  most  intimate 
friends.  Fdiot  had  never  thoroughly  trusted  him  ;  but  in  order 
to  allay  the  apprehensions  which  so  many  deemed  utterly  ground¬ 
less,  it  has  been  thought  probable,  not  without  good  grounds, 
that  the  member  for  Tavistock  went  so  far  as  to  pledge  his  ow  n 
faith  for  the  fidelity  of  Wentworth.  We  therefore  may  more 
readily  conceive  than  describe  the  bitterness  of  his  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Our  biographer  thus  proceeds : 

‘  Feeling  in  all  its  force  the  truth  of  one  of  his  ow'ii  favourite 
thoughts,  hatred  now’  sprang  into  the  jilace  of  his  former  love.  The 
anecdote  which  dates  the  first  terrible  daw’iiing  of  the  change,  ri'sts  on 
the  cautious  authority  of  Dr.  Wellw’(K)d.  There  had  Ix'en  a  long  and 
intimate  friendshij),  he  says,  l>etw’een  John  I’ym  and  Sir  Thomas 
^^entwt^rth;  and  they  had  gone  hand  to  hand  in  the  House  of  (.’om¬ 
inous.  But  when  Sir  Thoimis  Wentworth  W’as  upon  making  his  peace 
with  the  Court,  he  sent  to  Pym  to  meet  him  alone  at  Greenwich, 
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where  he  began  in  a  set  speech  to  sound  him  about  the  dangers  they 
were  like  to  run  by  the  courses  they  were  then  in  ;  and  what  advan¬ 
tages  they  might  have,  if  they  w(»uld  but  listen  to  some  offers  which 
would  probably  be  made  them  from  the  king.  Pym,  understanding 
his  drift,  cut  him  short  with  this  expression — ‘  You  need  not  use  all 
this  art  to  tell  me  that  you  have  a  mind  to  leave  us  :  but  rememl)er 
what  1  tell  you,  you  are  goiny  to  be  undone  ;  and  rememlHjr  also,  that 
though  you  leave  us  now,  I  will  never  leave  you  while  your  head  is 
ufum  your  shoulders,*  Pyin  kept  his  word.’ — pp.  62 — 63. 

Had  Wentworth  not  been  a  traitor,  he  might  have  been  an 
Achilles  amongst  politicians : 

‘  Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer. 

Jura  neget  sibi  nata;  nihil  non  arroget  armis !’ 

His  genius  was  invulnerable  all  over, — with  a  soul  of  fire,  a  mind 
of  light,  an  indomitable  will  to  guide,  and  an  irresistible  hand  to 
execute.  He  had  descended  from  long  lines  of  ancestors,  some 
of  whom  were  rich  and  powerful  before  the  Conquest ;  so  that  the 
pride  of  aristocracy  ran  like  lightning  in  his  veins.  As  the  eldest 
of  twelve  children,  he  inherited  an  estate  of  per  annum. 

Though  heir  to  a  baronetcy,  he  purchased  knighthood  soon  after 
attiiining  his  majority,  probably  that  he  might  match  himself  more 
easily  with  a  lady  of  title.  He  panted  for  distinction,  as  the  hart 
after  the  water-brooks.  Having  travelled  into  France  and  Italy, 
about  the  period  when  Henry  IV.  was  assassinated  by  Uavaillac, 
the  event,  with  all  that  followed,  no  doubt  deeply  affected  his 
imagination,  and  is  even  thought  by  some  to  have  influenced  his 
future  course.  However  this  might  be,  his  voice  and  talents  were 
employed  on  his  return  in  the  advancement  of  the  patriotic  cause. 
Serving  in  parliament  for  Yorkshire,  he  denounced  abuses  with 
the  force  of  a  Boanerges ;  though  perhaps  not  with  the  perseve¬ 
rance  of  those,  whose  principles,  flowing  more  decidedly  nom  the 
heart,  made  less  noise,  and  were  less  liable  to  exhaustion.  Having 
resisted  the  privy-se.als  for  an  illegal  loan,  the  council  committed 
him  to  the  Marshalsea  for  several  weeks.  He  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  involuntary  sherift's ;  so  fearful  w’as  the  court  at  that 
time  of  his  extraordinary  energies  and  demeanour.  And  no  won¬ 
der  ;  as  the  following  samples  may  serve  to  show  ;  ‘  Our  persons,’ 
said  he  in  the  lower  house,  ‘  have  been  injured  botli  by  imprison- 
‘  ment  without  law — nay,  against  law,  boundless  and  without 
*  bank ;  and  by  being  designed  to  some  office,  charge,  and  employ- 
‘  nient,  foreign  or  domestic,  as  a  brand  of  infamy  and  mark  of 
‘  disgrace.  Oh!  Mr.  Speaker,  when  it  may  not  be  safe  to  deny 
‘  payments  upon  unjust  exactions,  but  we  must  go  to  prison  for 
‘  it ;  nor  in  this  place  to  speak  our  consciences,  but  we  must  be 
‘  stam|XHl  to  unwilling  and  unfitting  employments  !  Our  estates 
‘  have  been  sacked  two  ways ;  one  in  the  loan,  wherein  five  sub- 
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‘  sidies  were  exacted  ;  and  that  by  commission  of  men  of  quality, 

*  and  instructions  to  prosecute  the  same,  with  an  asperity  which 
‘  no  times  can  parallel  !  And  hence  the  other  consideration  of 
‘  the  projectors  and  executioners  of  it.  Nay,  this  was  not  all, 

*  but  ministers  in  their  pulpits  have  preached  it  as  gospel,  and 
‘  damned  the  refusers  of  it ;  so  then  we  are  already  doomed  to 
‘  damnation.*  Such  burning  words  brought  both  king  and  cour¬ 
tiers  to  some  sense  of  the  triumph  they  would  obtain,  could  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth  be  allured  over  to  their  side.  There  had 
been  coqucttings  and  tamperings  before  ;  but  a  direct  negociation 
now  commenced,  with  hardly  decent  delay.  What  portion  can  an 
aristocrat  possess  in  popular  rights,  or  the  pcrjKJtuity  of  freedom  ? 
He  stipulated  to  be  created  a  viscount,  and  lord  president  of  the 
North  ;  and  as  indecision  formed  no  feature  in  his  character,  he 
threw  body,  soul,  and  spirit  into  the  bargain,  when  the  terms 
were  once  settled. 

John  Pym  was  not  the  coward  described  by  Juvenal,  who  nun- 
quain  direxit  hrachia  contra  torrentem ;  but  rather  one  who  bore 
up  the  more  gallantly,  as  difliculties  and  dangers  multiplied. 
The  desertion  of  his  former  friend  only  filled  him  with  that 
species  of  abhorrence,  whicli  concentrates  attention  upon  the 
culprit.  He  watched  every  motion  and  action  of  the  newly 
plumed  official,  from  that  hour  forward,  'rhe  latter  carried  off’ 
his  disgraceful  honours ;  and  avenged  himself  for  the  bitterness 
they  must  often  have  occasioned,  by  wreaking  the  power  of  his 
abilities  upon  the  cause  he  had  forsaken.  II  is  intellect  was  of 
the  loftiest  stature ;  but  it  seemed  always  in  armour, — so  polished 
w’as  its  as|>ect, — so  unbending  its  strength, — and  so  heavy  w’as  the 
hand  with  which  he  held  the  helm  of  affairs.  The  baton  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  his  grasp,  was  an  iron  mace,  crushing  and  grinding 
every  direct  opponent.  Sometimes  he  would  laugh  to  scorn  the 
party  he  had  left,  mentioning  them  to  others,  as  ‘  your  Prynnes, 

‘  l*yms,  Bens  (Sir  Benjamin  lludyard),  and  the  rest  of  thatgenora- 
‘  tion  of  odd  names  and  natures.*  His  authority  extended  over  the 
shires  of  York,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
and  Durham,  including  within  itself  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the 
courts  of  common  law',  of  the  chancery,  and  of  the  star-chamber. 
‘It  was  a  chaste  ambition,*  be  afterw’ards  argued,  ‘to  have  as 
‘  much  power  as  may  be,  if  rightly  placed,  that  there  may  be  the 
‘  more  ability  to  do  good  for  the  place  where  a  man  serves.*  He 
certainly  acted  this  perilous  principle  out,  even  to  the  uttermost. 
Absolutism  w'as  the  single  point  at  w’bicb  he  aimed.  He  devoted 
himself,  day  and  night,  to  the  public  business.  He  appeared  born 
to  rule  over  m.an,  tliat  is,  in  the  conservative  sense  of  the  j)hrase, 
— implying  irresponsibility,  (jovernment  and  administration,  in 
his  vocabulary,  involved  two  ideas, — raising  revenue,  and  trampling 
out  every  spark  of  liberty,  through  fear  of  a  conflagration  in  society. 
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The  general  turn  of  his  tem|)eranient  was  in  some  things  a  little  like 
that  of  his  saturnine  contemporary  Wallenstein,  so  celebrated  in  tlie 
Thirty  years’  war.  Lord  Wentworth  could  attend  perfectly  to  his 
own  interests,  even  whilst  apparently  absorbed  in  national  affairs. 
He  was  judge,  general,  statesman,  grand  vizier,  and  steward  of 
extensive  patrimonial  estates,  all  at  tlie  same  time.  lie  managed 
lawsuits,  superinUnded  the  ^ucation  of  his  children  though  at  a 
distance,  baffled  all  sorts  of  intrigues  in  London  against  himself, 
ruined  his  enemies,  and  raised  the  income  attached  to  his  presi¬ 
dency  from  £2()0()  a  year  to  an  annual  return  of  £9500 !  The 
king,  his  sultan  and  master,  marvelled  at  a  magician  so  felicitous 
in  his  operations.  He  offered  him  the  government  of  Ireland, 
which  he  accepted;  transferring  from  York  to  Dublin,  the  drama 
of  Taming  the  Shrew,  upon  a  larger  scale  than  Shakespeare  had 
ever  imagined.  Pym,  with  unwearied  vigilance,  followed  him 
thither,  in  spirit,  if  not  in  person.  The  patriots  knew  full  well, 
that  Charles  had  a  favourite  crotchet  of  delivering  up  the  three 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  to  the  superintendence  of  as  many  ser¬ 
vile  ministers,  reserving  to  himself  the  supreme  control  over  all. 
Laud  was  to  sanctify  England, — Hamilton  to  mystify  Scotland, — 
and  Ireland  ‘accepted  by  Wentworth,  completed  the  proposed  plan.’ 

His  Irish  commission  commenced  in  the  early  months  of  1632 ; 
and  was  accompanied  with  most  extraordinary  powers.  He  con¬ 
stituted  himself  all  but  sovereign  of  the  sister  island quickly 
convincing  those  wdth  whom  he  had  any  thing  to  do,  that  though 
he  served  the  most  w’ily  monarch  under  the  sun,  a  viceroy  could 
play  something  more  than  the  part  of  a  king,  from  Cape  Clear  to 
the  Giant’s  Causeway.  His  lady  had  recently  died ;  he  had 
concluded  a  second  marriage  in  private,  with  a  young  woman  of 
humbler  fortune  than  his  own ;  he  was  furthermore  a  man  of 
ideasure  and  intrigue ;  and  yet  nevertheless  his  very  arrival  at 
Dublin,  in  July  of  the  subsequent  year  1633,  introduced  a  new' 
era  into  Hibernian  history.  He  ventured  even  to  summon  a 
parliament,  because  he  felt  satisfied  that  he  could  manage  it.  The 
very  name  of  such  an  assembly  struck  horror  into  the  breast  of 
the  craven  Stuart ;  yet  Wentworth  over-ruled  all  objections, 
obtained  license  from  his  majesty  to  have  the  writs  issued,  met 
the  houses  with  a  mien  and  manner  which  terrified  some,  and 
overawed  all ;  w  hilst  he  demanded  and  procured  the  enormous 
grant  of  six  subsidies,  besides  eight  more  from  the  clergy,  whom  he 
hud  convoked  at  the  same  time.  The  lord-deputy  felt  that  he  was 
in  the  high  road  for  achieving  that  object  w  hich  w’as  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  when  he  landed ;  namely,  that  of  rendering  his  prince 
the  most  absolute  potentate  in  Christendom.  Here  it  also 
was,  that  both  prince  and  servant  w’ere  treasuring  up  for  them¬ 
selves  the  severest  future  retribution.  The  puritans  remained 
quiet,  but  sleepless.  ^  ear  after  year  was  filling  that  heavy 
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bill  of  indictment,  which  John  Pym  and  his  friends  were  destined 
on  another  day  to  adduce  in  Westminster  Hall.  Wentworth  s 
correspondence  frequently  betrays  something  like  internal  misgiv¬ 
ings;  such,  for  instance,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was 
stretching  the  prerogative  this  way  or  that  way  at  the  price  *  of 
‘  his  head.*  Meanwhile,  he  hawked,  fished,  hunted,  condescended 
even  to  think  and  write  about  dentrifices  or  cosmetics,  for  his  wife 
and  other  ladies ;  played  off  the  catholics  against  the  protestants, 
and  the  protestants  against  the  catholics ;  summoned  a  second  ses¬ 
sion  of  his  parliament  to  browbeat  and  cajole  its  members  as 
before ;  and  finally  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  Laud  with 
news  that  the  privilege  of  impeachment  had  been  wrested  both 
from  lords  and  commons ;  that  certiiin  complaints  of  the  convoca¬ 
tion  had  been  emphatically  silenced ;  that  his  majesty  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  his  humble  deputy  was  now  the  uncontrolled  disposer  of 
the  destinies  of  Ireland ;  and  that  all  the  promises  and  graces 
whereby  he  had  ascended  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  had 
been  thrown  to  the  winds,  as  though  they  had  never  l)een  made 
or  offered.  He  was  also  proceeding  with  a  still  mightier  project; 
that  of  reducing  Ireland  to  a  conformity  in  religion,  idle  portrait  lie 
draws  of  the  state  of  protestantism  there,  goes  quite  far  enough  to  ex¬ 
plain  its  present  opulence  in  revenue,  and  paucity  in  numbers,  as  well 
as  the  curse  of  any  religious  establishment  whatsoever.  Hementions 
an  unlearned  clergy,  not  more  despised  than  cordially  hated  ; 
even  the  walls  of  a  majority  of  the  churches  falling  into  utter  dilapi¬ 
dation  ;  parsonages  in  venerable  ruin,  as  void  of  inhabitants  as 
the  temples  of  worshippers  ;  the  people  buried  in  ignorance 
through  the  non-residence  of  their  appointed  and  sakaried  shep¬ 
herds  ;  ‘  the  unlimited  and  shameful  numbers  of  spiritual  pronio- 
‘  tions  with  cure  of  souls,  held  by  commendams ;  rites  and 
‘  ceremonies  run  over  without  decency  of  order  or  habit ;  bishops 
‘  farming  out  their  jurisdictions  to  mean  and  unworthy  jicrsons  ;* 
and  catholics  everywhere  increasing.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  European  Reformation. 
His  views  of  what  the  necessity  of  the  case  required  were  in 
many  respects  enlarged,  and  wxdl  suited  to  their  object ;  standing 
out  in  magnificent  and  mountainous  contrast  with  the  pettifogging 
persecution  and  priestcraft  of  his  con’espondent  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  He  brought  prelates  to  account  as  well  as 
laymen.  The  diocesan  of  Killala,  having  attempted  to  defraud 
his  sec  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  the  Deputy  cited  him  to  the 
presence  chamber,  ‘  and  told  him  with  open  and  hitter  severity, 
‘  that  he  deserved  to  have  his  surplice  pulled  over  his  ears,  and  to 
‘  Ik?  turned  out  of  the  church  on  a  stipend  of  four  nobles  a  year’ ! 
Osi  sic  omnia.  Even  Pym  would  have  suspended  the  axe,  had 
Lord  Wentworth  proved  a  genuine  Gideon,  and  only  thus  taught 
these  right  reverend  men  of  Succoth  with  the  thorns  and  briars  of 
the  wilderness. 
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The  anny  next  engaged  his  attention,  as  the  key  stone  ol  the 
palace  of  despotism.  His  energetic  measures  restored  it  from  a 
state  of  licentiousness  and  disorder,  and  supplied  it  with  all 
necessary  accoutrements  and  ammunition.  He  thought  the  sword 
might  become  the  great  peacemaker  between  the  British  and  the 
natives,  and  enable  Charles  to  mould  England,  as  his  deputy  had  done 
Ireland.  He  next  sought  by  every  conceivable  resource  to  establish 
a  permanent  revenue.  As  to  the  customs,  neither  Pym  nor  his  con- 
fcnlerates  could  discover  much  to  censure.  These  were  now  so  well 
managed,  that  within  four  years,  they  rose  from  £12,000  to  £40,000 
per  annum.  Wentworth  improved  the  method  of  collection,  pro¬ 
tected  the  coasts,  swept  the  seas  of  pirates,  extinguished  not  a  few  of 
the  worst  monopolies,  and  ‘lifted  both  commerce  and  shipping  into 
‘  a  rich  prosperity.’  Not  that  tyranny  or  injustice  had  ceased  to  stand 
at  his  elbow.  ‘  Money  was  to  be  had  somehow — if  justly,  well 
«  — but  if  not,  it  was  to  be  had  no  less.  He  now  for  instance 
‘  imposed  a  license  upon  the  retail  of  tobacco,  and  himself  farmed 
‘  the  privilege  for  an  annual  rent  of  £7000,  and  finally  of 
‘  £12(K)0.  A  tax  also  was  laid  upon  brewing,  by  w  ay  of  feeler  for 
‘  the  introduction  of  the  excise, — an  object  of  mortal  hatred  w  ith  the 
‘  Irish.'  He  then  brought  in  the  statutes  of  wills  and  uses,  useful 
to  the  subject,  and  beneficial  to  the  crown  by  augmenting  the 
royal  fines  in  the  court  of  wards  £10,000  a  year.  He  established 
a  mint,  dug  pits  for  saltpetre,  w'orked  the  silver  mines,  sent  the 
king  an  ingot  of  three  hundred  ounces,  attempted  marble  quarries, 
and  above  all,  the  illustrious  project  of  opening  a  victual  trade 
between  Galway  and  Spain!  The  culture  and  manufacture  of 
hemp  and  flax  were  also  proposed,  together  w  ith  the  monopoly  of 
salt ;  in  order,  as  he  wrote  to  Charles,  that  the  island  through  its 
prosperity  might  fill  his  treasury,  and  also  through  its  commercial 
pursuits  forget  to  impede  the  crown,  in  its  various  schemes  for 
rendering  the  |>e(>ple  dependent.  John  Pym,  as  a  recording 
angel,  failed  to  note  none  of  these  things.  The  linens  of  Ulster, 
however,  ow’e  their  origin  to  the  deep  designs  of  this  unparalleled 
representative  of  royalty.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  administration, 
he  was  able  to  inform  the  ministry  in  London,  that  the  annual 
revenues  ot  Ireland  exceeded  her  expenditure  by  no  less  an 
amount  than  £(>0,()00.  W  hen  we  call  to  recollection  that  in 
IGt‘I3,  his  Mjijesty  contrived  to  scrape  together,  from  sources 
legal  and^  illicit,  an  income  of  £800,000,  and  that  it  averaged 
from  1637  to  1641  £900,000  per  annum,  according  to  a  parlia- 
mentarjf’  report  drawn  up  after  the  restoration ;  it  is  obvious  that 
had  his  wits  been  equal  to  his  wickedness,  the  patriots  might  have 
bcH'n  bafiled  after  all,  and  no  Long  Parliament  been  heard  ot, 
until  Pym  had  descended  to  his  grave.  The  merit  of  this  great 
man  lay  in  preserving  his  integrity,  when  others  lost  sight  of 
theirs ;  in  watching,  when  others  were  at  least  slumbering,  if  not 
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slt'eping ;  in  estimating,  with  precision  and  foresight,  the  real 
position  of  his  country  towards  the  sovereign,  and  of  the  court 
towards  the  country  ;  in  never  losing  heart  or  liope,  but  that  an 
end  would  come  at  last ;  and  in  turning  to  account  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  however  minute,  which  might  benefit  the  cause  of  freedom, 
or  accelerate  its  rescue  through  writs  being  once  more  issued 
from  the  Hanaper  office  ! 

That  dreaded  crisis  was  a  sj^ectre,  which  every  now  and  then 
haunted  the  king,  especially  after  llamiKlen  had  resisted  the 
payment  of  ship  money,  and  earned  an  immortal  name.  Pym 
was  in  close  converse  with  him  throughout  the  glorious  trial. 
But  other  matters  also  crow  ded  upon  him.  Laud  was  performing 
his  merciless  task  in  England,  as  Wentworth  and  Hamilton  were 
working  out  theirs  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  archbishop  w'as  a 
mean  and  pusillanimous  specimen  of  a  sacerdotal  courtier.  Sup¬ 
ple  as  an  osier,  when  pliancy  would  ensure  success,  he  suffered 
both  his  intellect  and  dispositions  to  grow  harder  as  he  got  rich, 
potent,  and  old.  Zeal  for  his  order,  engrafted  upon  a  selfish 
heart,  rendered  him  peculiarly  excitable  against  the  puritans,  or 
those  who  favoured  them.  It  has  been  correctly  observed  by  an 
able  polemic,  that  ‘  the  smaller  the  lens,  the  stronger  is  its  magnify- 
‘  ing  power  ;  just  as  the  narrower  the  mind,  so  the  greater  is  its 

*  magnifying  faculty  towards  objects  it  dislikes.’  Nothing  indeed 
contracts  its  dimensions  like  religious  prejudices  and  controversial 
antipathies.  Hence  he  lived  to  be  as  cruel  as  a  familiar  of  the 
iiKjuisition,  before  the  fangs  of  persecution  struck  into  his  own  soul. 
He  wanted  Felton  to  have  been  stretched  upon  the  rack.  He 
gloated  over  the  agonies  of  Leighton  under  the  shears  of  the 
executioner.  Rome  proffered  him  her  purple :  but  the  world, 
the  Hesh,  and  the  devil  for  once  refused  the  cardinalate.  Yet  he 
willingly  accepted  from  Oxonian  sycophancy  the  fulsome  titles  of 
Holiness,  High  Priest,  and  Archangel.  Prelacy  was  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  his  creed, — his  darling,  his  idol,  his  all  in  all.  He 
would  have  extended  its  dominion  from  pole  to  pole,  had  it  been 
possible,  without  a  scruple  at  using  the  temporal  sword,  or  allow¬ 
ing  a  harem  of  wives  to  the  laity,  if  the  clergy  wnuld  but  have  con¬ 
sented  to  live  alone  !  He  banished  the  very  name  of  toleration  from 
England,  until  presbyterianism  smote  episcopacy  ;  nor  was  it  in 
truth  much  better  then,  until  Independency  unfurled  its  banner. 
It  would  have  soothed  Ids  soul,  within  sight  of  the  block  itself, 
could  he  but  have  anticipated  what  is  now  going  forward  in  his 
favourite  university.  He  gave  no  quarter  at  his  episcopal  visita¬ 
tions,  w'hich  w'erc  dreaded  by  every  priest  or  deacon  conscious 
of  any  practical  attachment  to  spiritual,  rather  that  formal  religion. 
‘  A  refusal  to  attend  divine  service  in  the  parish  church,  was  in 
‘  all  persons,  without  exception,  punished  in  the  first  instance  by 

*  fme,  and  on  repetition  of  such  .absence,  by  transportation. 
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*  Roman  recusants,  indeed,  were  allowed  to  compound  for  these 
‘  penalties  by  a  heavy  annual  payment ;  and  the  celebration  of 
‘  mass,  though  illegal,  was  connived  at ;  but  no  similar  indulgence 
‘  was  extended  to  the  devotional  services  of  protestant  dissenters/ 
Lecturers  were  peremptorily  silenced ;  domestic  chaplains  were 
punished  by  degradations,  too  liappy  to  escape  with  their  ears. 
Wharton  after  his  cruel  whipping  and  mutilation  scattered  pam¬ 
phlets  from  the  pillory,  and  harangued  the  multitudes.  Orders 
came  dowm  from  the  archbishop  in  star-chamber  that  he  should 
be  gagged  immediately.  Bastwick,  Burton,  Lilburne,  and  Bal- 
merino  at  Edinburgh,  all  bled  like  ancient  martyrs,  under  their 
croppings  and  flagellations  !  Had  Laud  any  tears  of  compassion 
for  his  fellow-creatures  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  we  find  him  sending 
ort'  whining  complaints  to  Wentworth  that  these  ‘  fellows  should 

*  be  suflered  (as  they  sometimes  were  when  not  gagged)  to  talk 
‘  what  they  pleased  while  they  stood  in  the  pillory,  and  w  in  accla- 
‘  mations  from  the  people,  and  have  notes  taken  of  what  they 
‘  spake,  and  those  notes  spread  in  written  copies  about  the  city, 

*  and  that  when  they  went  out  of  towm  to  their  several  imprison- 
‘  ments,  there  were  thousands  suffered  to  he  upon  the  way  to  take 
‘  their  leave,  and  God  knows  what  else 


‘  Time  and  fate,  however,  soon  pressed  in  hard  »ip(»n  the  government 
Charles.  Driven  to  the  close  of  every  expedient,  his  last  hope 
centered  in  the  h)rd  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  the  capacity  and  vigour  of 
Wentworth  had  now  twice  restored  the  court  finances,  and  ])aid  the 
king’s  debts.  Ruin  again  impended,  when  Laud,  as  if  to  dash  at 
once  into  the  gulf,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  impose  the  yoke  of  the 
common  prayer  lMM»k  upon  the  Switch  people.  A  find  might  have  seen 
the  result,  and  indeed  one  fmil  did  see  it,  and  was  whipjied  for  his 
folly.  1  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  remarked  before,  hut  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  the  famous  Archy,  the  jester  of  Charles  the  First,  took  ])lace 
at  this  time.  ‘  Archy  is  fallen  into  a  great  misfortune,*  writes  a  con- 
tcmjMirary,  *  a  fool  he  would  he,  hut  a  foul-mouthed  knave  he  hath 
'proved  himself:  being  in  a  tavern  in  Westminster,  and  drunk  as  he 

*  says,  he  was  speaking  of  the  Scottish  business,  w’hen  falling  to  rail  on 
'my  lord  of  Canterbury, he  said  he  was  a  monky  a  rogucy  and  a  traitor, 
'  Of  this  his  grace  complained  at  council,  tlie  king  being  present ; 

*  when  it  was  ordered,  that  he  should  Ik*  carried  to  the  porter’s  lodge, 
'  have  his  coat  pulled  over  his  ears,  and  he  kicked  out  of  the  court, 

*  never  to  enter  again  within  the  gates;  and  moreover  be  called  into  the 
'  Star  Chandler.*  * — p.  83. 


But  the  fact  was  that  the  cup  of  national  grievances  began  to 
overflow.  I  he  instance  of  the  Ulster  plantations  engendered 
inany  seeds  of  abhorrence  almost  against  monarchy  itself,  within 
I  emple  Bar.  It  w’as  a  case  of  naked  robbery.  The  crown 
seized  these  possessions  which  belonged  to  the  city ;  the  latter. 
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ratlier  than  resist,  threw  a  sop  to  the  royal  oppressor  of  £70,000, 
upon  the  understanding  that  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  should 
henceforward  remain  undisturbed.  Charles  quietly  pocketed  the 
bribe,  but  carried  forward  the  process,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
]H?ned,  and  retained  his  enormous  plunder.  Valuable  as  it  no 
doubt  proved,  he  found  it  at  last  a  sort  of  Naboth’s  vineyard — too 
dearly  purchased.  Pym  declared,  as  late  in  the  civil  war  as 
Waller’s  engagement,  that  within  the  walls  of  London,  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  then  and  afterwards  demonstrated,  ‘  for  one  wishing 
‘  writing  well  to  the  king  and  royalists,  there  were  three  against 
‘  them.'  The  metropolis  told  more  then  upon  general  public 
opinion,  than  it  does  now.  No  marvel  that  thousands  of  the 
middle  classes  felt  for  their  sw  ords.  Many  among  the  aristocracy 
had  shared  in  the  spoils,  and  indulged  sundry  cjichinnations  at  the 
idea  of  plebeian  scoundrels  aspiring  to  become  politicians  and 
gentlemen.  Yet  in  1639,  avast  mass  of  monopolies  were  called 
in  and  annulled.  Scotland  as  we  have  seen,  commenced  the 
strife;  for  in  that  land  John  Knox  had  dropthis  robe  of  fearless¬ 
ness,  when  his  stern,  but  truthful  soul  ascended  to  its  reward. 
The  prosecution  of  Lord  Balmerino,  the  advancement  of  the 
prelacy  to  ]>articipation  in  secular  power,  the  olfensive  compilation 
of  canons  and  a  liturgy  for  the  churches,  stirred  up  the  spirits  of 
men  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Tumults  in  those  places,  to 
suppress  which  the  crown  had  very  trifling  means  at  command, 
led  gradually,  through  the  regal  obduracy  and  blindness,  to  the 
institution  of  the  Four  Tables,  as  they  were  termed,  and  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The  former  were  deputations 
representing  the  different  interests  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  gentry, 
and  burghers  of  North  Britain ;  all  loud  and  unanswerable  in 
their  demands  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  late  obnoxious  mea¬ 
sures,  the  abolition  of  the  High  Commission,  a  restriction  of 
episcopal  arrogance,  the  restoration  of  the  privileges  of  assem¬ 
blies,  and  the  convention  of  a  parliament.  When  their  com¬ 
missioners  appeared  in  London,  Pym,  together  with  Hampden, 
and  lords  Essex,  Bedford,  Holland,  and  Say,  forthwith  joined 
them.  Wentworth,  Laud,  and  Hamilton,  also  met  together  at 
Whitehall,  when  a  w^ar  was  resolved  on  against  the  refractory 
covenanters.  As  the  exchequer  would  w'ant  supplies,  the  first 
proposed  a  loan,  subscribing  himself  the  enormous  contribution 
of  £20,000,  by  w'ay  of  example  to  encourage  others.  As  if  this 
were  not  enough,  he  pledged  himself  to  bring  over  from  Ireland 
large  subsidies,  if  his  majesty  would  call  a  parliament  there. 
I  he  ice  thus  broken,  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  years,  it  w’as  further 
resolved  to  summon  one  in  England  also.  Wentworth  was 
created  Earl  of  Strafford ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1640,  the 
king  opened  the  session  in  person.  It  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  before  he  had  consented  to  issue  the  writs,  he  had  put  la 
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question  to  his  ministers,  whether  upon  the  restiveness  of  the 
house  of  Commons,  theij  would  consent  to  assist  him  by  extraordi¬ 
nary  ways?  IjiiUvl,  Nixon,  \\entworth,  II«iniilton,  Cottington, 
V  ano,  and  Windebanke  assented,  and  a  vote  was  passed  to  that 
effect. 

Pym  by  common  assent  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  country 
party  in  this  parliament.  He  proved  himself  the  concentrated 
essence  of  all  the  folios  of  precedent  which  had  ever  been  com- 
piled  at  Westminster.  With  Hampden  by  his  side  he  had  ridden 
through  several  of  the  counties,  previous  to  the  elections,  to  orga¬ 
nize  suitable  returns,  and  promote  petitions  upon  such  points  as 
might  be  really  useful.  Charles  was  as  ungracious  as  a  monarch 
could  wtU  be ;  nor  were  his  representatives  in  the  lower  house 
more  prudent.  The  member  for  Tavistock  ojKMied  the  campaign 
in  an  oration  of  two  hours,  which  may  be  described  as  a  prologue 
to  the  subsequent  struggle.  He  expatiated  w  ith  mingled  skilful¬ 
ness  and  eloquence  on  the  three  grand  classes  of  grievances,  as 
they  affected  parliament, — religion, — aud  the  liberty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  effect  of  this  speecli  w'as  so  extraordinary  throughout 
England,  that  it  has  been  made  matter  of  grave  comment  w  ith  nearly 
every  historian  of  the  period.  Abbreviated  copies  of  it  were  taken 
dow’ii  and  circulated,  says  May,  ‘  with  great  greediness  for  in 
truth  it  sounded  as  tl\e  cry  of  freedom  vindicating  her  rights,  and 
agonizing  to  get  loose  trom  the  grasp  of  the  oppressor.  The 
lords  then  passed  two  resolutions,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his 
majesty,  declaring  that  supplies  ought  to  precede  a  redress  of 
abuses  ;  which  notable  motions  John  Pym  forthwith  presented  to 
the  Commons  as  a  gross  breach  of  privilege.  His  own  house 
nobly  supported  him  ;  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  shortly 
sent  up  to  the  bar  of  the  Peers,  with  an  address,  requesting  their 
lordships  for  the  time  to  come  to  take  no  notice  of  any  thing 
debated  by  the  Commons,  until  they  should  themselves  declare 
the  same  to  the  upper  house.  Pym  moreover  delivered  his  mes¬ 
sage  with  not  a  few’  dignified  but  forcible  expressions,  w  hich  might 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  acute  observers  as  to  the  altering  position 
of  parties.  The  patriot  received  thanks  on  his  return  for  *  the 
‘  gooil  service  he  had  done but  Charles  demanding  by  message 
whether  the  Commons  would  vote  money  or  not, — a  question  fol- 
low’ed  up  by  a  proposition  from  the  treasurer  for  twxdve  subsidies, 
in  consideration  of  which  the  sovereign  should  surrender  his 
right  to  ship-money, — protracted  discussions  arose,  w  hich  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  hasty  dissolution.  From  the  ashes  of  this  quarrel 
emerged  the  Long  Parliament. 

^  Pym  now  felt  that  one  effort  more  only  w’as  necessary  to  secure 
his  object  His  labours  multiplied  with  the  demands  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  :  for  indeed  the  prize  w’as  within  reach,  or  at  least  w’as  clearly 
discerneil  by  those  who  could  peruse  the  signs  of  the  times.  He 
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formed  the  closest  combination  between  all  the  liberal  lords  and 
commoners  of  note,  who  could  be  kept  in  town ;  he  drew  the 
cords  of  friendship  closer  between  themselves  and  the  Scotch 
commissioners ;  he  corresponded  with  every  absent  patriot  who 
could  serve  the  cause ;  the  seats  of  Lord  Say  and  Sir  Richard 
Knifjhtly  (son-in-law  to  Hampden),  were  fixed  upon  as  convenient 
places  in  Oxfordshire  and  Northamptonshire  for  frequent  consul¬ 
tations;  a  private  press  was  established  at  the  latter  spot,  and 
worked  wonders  ; — whilst  precisely  as  l^ym  had  predicted,  the 
disastrous  course  of  the  Scotch  war  was  dra^^ing  Charles  Stuart 
to  the  feet  of  his  indignant  subjects.  A  council  of  peers  had  been 
summoned  at  York,  as  a  last  resource  ;  of  which  Rym  no  sooner 
heard,  than  he  })repared  a  petition  for  a  parliament,  with  the 
names  of  Bedford,  Hertford,  Essex,  and  Warwick  at  its  head  ; 
and  with  which  he  repaired  to  York  forthwith  to  present  it  in 
person.  Eight  more  lords  were  there  persuaded  to  sign  it ;  and 
meanwhile  a  similar  document,  set  in  motion  by  himself  before  his 
departure  from  London,  now  reached  his  hands  with  10,000  sig¬ 
natures  subscribed  to  it  of  metropolitan  citizens.  I'he  effect 
turned  out  irresistible  ;  for  other  petitions  now  fast  flowed  in  from 
different  quarters,  to  the  same  purport ;  so  that  the  king,  hunted 
through  all  the  sinuosities  of  those  tendencies  to  treachery,  which 
had  descended  to  him  from  his  father,  once  again  yielded  to  stern 
necessity,  and  issued  writs  for  a  new  parliament  to  meet  on  the 
third  of  the  ensuing  November. 

‘  And  now  again,  without  the  pause  of  an  instant,  Pvm  and  Hamp¬ 
den  were  seen  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  as  the  chiefs  and  advisers 

the  people.  It  is  stated  in  several  books  of  the  time,  and  repeated 
hy  many  of  the  historians,  that  between  the  interval  of  the  issue  of  the 
writs  and  the  elections,  tliey  rmle  as  before  through  every  county  in 
Kngland,  urging  the  electors  to  their  duty.  Warwick,  Brooke,  and 
Bedford,  Lord  Kimholtoii  (the  Earl  of  Manchester's  son),  Fiennes, 
second  son  to  Lord  Say,  and  the  younger  \’^ane,  exerted  themselves 
meanwliile  in  their  respective  districts  ;  and  Warwick  soon  wrote  to 
his  Kssex  friends  from  York,  so  recently  the  liead  quarters  of  the  king, 
that  the  game  was  well  begun.  Tlie  party  of  the  king  were  not  less 
active,  hut  they  were  less  successful.  In  the  opinion  (if  the  great  msiss 
<»f  the  people,  Pviu  wits  the  author  of  this  parliament  ;  and  hy  the 
C(»nunon  consent  of  all  he  was  to  he  placed  in  the  position  of  its  leader. 
Preparing  himself  for  that  great  <)Hice,  he  well  knew  that  the  highest 
duty  of  his  life,  and  the  nuist  fatal  there  awaited  him.  He  was  to 
kwp  his  old  appointment  with  Wentworth,  now  the  Earl  of  Strafford.' 

— pp.  128,  128. 

Twelve  weary  years  had  now' elapsed  since  Pym  had  threatened 
his  apostate  friend  with  a  visionary  doom.  Wcntw’ortli,  although 
lalling  in  at  last  with  the  designs  of  Charles  towards  Scotland, 
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could  not  fail,  any  more  than  Laud  or  the  Earl  ol  Northumber¬ 
land  then  Lord  Admiral,  to  perceive  that  clouds  of  danger  were 
rapidly  gathering  round  the  throne.  The  second  Scotch  cam¬ 
paign  proved  analogous  to  the  first.  A  route  at  New'burn  had 
brought  the  Covenanters  to  Newcastle;  where  by  the  treaty  of 
Ripon,  good  quarters  were  secured  for  them,  with  an  allowance  ot 
iI850  |)er  diem.  Exasperation  increased  on  all  sides.  The  re¬ 
cent  convocation  of  the  clergy  had  fared  no  better  than  the  recent 
parliament.  Their  new  canons,  as  well  as  the  infamous  et  cetera 
oath,  shocked  all  reasonable  persons  with  the  established  church 
and  its  hierarchy.  Mitres,  coronets,  and  the  crown  crowded 
nearer  and  nearer  together,  like  fowls  anticipating  a  tempest. 
Henrietta  coquetted  with  her  Catholics;  and  troops  were  to  he 
enlisted  in  the  Low  Countries,  if  Spain  would  permit.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  had  aflorded  some  small  yet  seasonable  assistance  to 
the  Scotch  before  they  crossed  the  Tweed.  Even  Stratford  felt 
the  shadow  of  his  destiny,  and  wished  to  remain  absent.  His 
health,  never  strong,  was  breaking  down  through  an  accumulation 
of  cares  as  well  as  diseases,  w  hich  perhaps  never  man  before  had 
sustained  under  such  painful  circumstances.  As  if  the  mark  of 
the  axe  had  been  on  his  forehead,  he  implored  his  ruthless  and 
deceitful  master  that  he  might  return  to  Ireland.  The  royal 
sign-manual  assured  him  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be 
hurt, — though  it  detained  him  in  London  nevertheless  ;  for  w  ho 
could  abide  so  well  the  approaching  storm  ?  It  burst  with  a  clap 
of  thunder.  The  member  for  Tavistock  on  the  eleventh  of  No¬ 
vember,  moved  that  the  strangers*  room  should  be  cleared,  the 
doors  being  shut,  and  the  key  laid  upon  the  table.  After  an 
interval  of  four  hours,  spent  by  multitudes  outside  in  various  and 
intense  anxiety,  John  Pym  issued  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
followed  by  upwards  of  three  hundred  representatives  of  the 
people,  with  whom,  proceeding  to  the  bar  of  the  Peers,  he  there 
imjwached  T'homas  Earl  of  Straflbrd,  adding  also  all  his  other 
titles,  of  high  treason  against  his  majesty  and  the  liberties  of 
England ! 

'The  Earl  was  already  in  the  house,  according  to  Clarendon,  when 
Pym  appeared  at  the  bar :  and  was  even  prepared  with  evidence  of  a 
corres|)ondeiice,  between  Pym  and  other  ])oj)ular  leaders,  and  the 
Scotch,  supplied  by  the  perfidy  or  forgery  of  Lord  Saville,  on  which 
he  dt*signed  that  very  instant  to  accuse  them  of  treason.  According 
to  the  lively  and  graphic  narrative  of  Baillie,  how’ever,  Stratford  had 
not  yet  entered  the  house,  wdth  this  view  ;  but  after  Pym’s  sudden 
appearance,  the  earl  s  is  thus  described  :  '  the  lords  began  to  consult  on 
that  strange  and  unexpected  motion.  The  w’ord  goes  in  haste  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  where  he  was  with  the  king  ;  w'ith  speed  he  comes  to 
the  house  ;  he  calls  rudely  at  the  door  ;  James  Maxwell,  Keeper  of  the 
Black  Rod,  opens  ;  his  lordship  with  a  proud  ^loomin^  cortntenoncf, 
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makes  towards  his  place  at  the  board’s  head  ;  hut  at  once,  many  bid 
him  void  the  house  ;  so  he  is  forceil  in  confusion,  to  to  the  door  till 
he  was  called.  After  consultation,  being  called  in,  he  stands,  but  is 
commanded  to  kneel,  and  on  his  knees  to  hear  the  sentence.  Being  on 
his  knees,  he  is  delivered  to  the  Ket'per  of  the  Black  Bod,  to  be  pri¬ 
soner  till  he  was  cleared  of  those  crimes  the  House  of  Commons  had 
charged  him  with.  He  offered  to  speak,  but  w'as  commanded  to  be 
gone  without  a  w’ord.  In  the  outer  nM>m,  James  Maxwell  required 
him,  as  prisoner,  to  deliver  his  sw'ord.  When  he  had  got  it,  he  cries 
with  a  loud  voice  for  his  man  to  carry  my  lord  lieutenant’s  sw’ord. 
This  done,  he  makes  through  a  number  of  people,  towards  his  coach, — 
all  gazing f  no  man  capping  to  him,  before  whom,  that  morning,  the 
greatest  in  England  would  have  stood  discovered.  Coming  to  the  place 
where  he  expected  his  coach,  it  was  not  there  ;  so  he  liehoved  to  return 
that  same  way,  through  a  w'orld  of  gazing  people.  W'hen,  at  last,  he 
had  found  his  coach,  and  was  entering,  Janies  Maxwell  told  him, 
*  Your  lordship  is  my  prisoner,  and  must  go  in  my  coach,*  and  so  he 
behoved  to  do.  For  some  days,  too  many  w'ent  to  visit  him  :  but 
since,  the  parliament  hath  commanded  his  keeping  to  be  straiter.*  Tlie 
result  proved  this  to  have  been  w’hat  Pym  anticipated,  the  master¬ 
stroke  of  the  time.  In  w’hatever  view,  or  in  whatever  sense,  it  is  re¬ 
garded,  w’hether  of  regret  or  admiration,  it  cannot  be  denied  to  have 
been,  in  its  jiractical  results,  the  greatest  achievement  of  this  great  age 
of  statesmanship.  It  struck  instant  terror  into  every  quarter  of  the 
court,  and  left  the  king  for  a  time  powerless  and  alone.* 

— Pym,  pp.  137,  133. 

Every  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  this  hour  took 
the  shape  of  action.  True  to  his  assumed  and  terrible  character 
of  The  Great  Accuser,  Pym  then  impeached  William  Laud, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  besides  lodging  informations  against 
the  bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Ely,  as  well  as  against  other 
profligate  ministers  and  corrupt  judges.  Sir  Robert  Berkeley 
was  publicly  arrested  in  his  own  court,  taken  off  to  prison  from 
the  very  bench  of  justice,  where  he  was  sitting,  ‘to  the  great  ter- 
‘  ror  of  all  his  profession.*  Windebanke  the  secretary  escaped  to 
France;  Lord  Keeper  Finch  to  Holland.  The  Puritans  who 
had  been  whipt,  pilloried,  or  mutilated,  were  released  from  their 
imprisonments,  and  came  up  to  the  capital  in  triumph  amid  the 
plaudits  of  their  friends,  and  the  sore  mortification  of  their  ene¬ 
mies.  Laud,  their  persecutor,  was  in  the  Tower ;  and  his  new' 
canons  had  been  scattered  to  tlie  winds.  Deprived  pastors  were 
restored  to  their  churches.  Religion,  in  once  again  breathing 
freely,  appealed  to  liberty  rather  than  despotism,  for  her  preser¬ 
vation.  The  Triennial  Act  was  brought  in  and  passed.  Ship- 
money  was  declared  illegal.  Hie  penalties  of  a  preemumre  were 
denounced  against  all  parties  paying  or  receiving  the  duties  of 
tonnage  or  poundage  without  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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mens.  The  courts  of  Star  Chamber,  the  Welsh  Marches,  the 
Northern  Presidency,  the  High  Commission,  and  episcopal  juris¬ 
dictions,  experienced  total  abolition,  b  orests  were  restrained  to 
their  known  limits  ;  vexatious  proceedings  with  regard  to  knight¬ 
hood  were  extinguished  ;  clergymen  were  excluded  from  the  Privy 
Council  and  commission  of  the  peace ;  nor  could  negociations  for 
admitting  popular  men  into  oflice,  nor  an  army-plot  countenanced, 
if  not  actually  originated  by  Cliarles  himselt,  rescue  the  guilty 
Strafford  from  his  fate,  nor  the  king  from  his  dilemma.  Pym  had 
stood  forward  as  prime  mover  in  all  these  reforms  :  whilst  though 
he  underrated  none  of  them,  his  whole  soul  was  preparing  for  the 
trial  of  the  lord  lieutenant.  Its  history  and  results  must  be  known 
to  most  of  our  readers ;  nor  need  we  do  more  than  remind  them, 
tliat  the  member  for  Tavistock  was  the  mighty  orator,  backed  by 
the  voice  of  the  nation,  who  alone  could  have  encountered  with 
success  the  eloquence  and  talents  of  Wentworth.  He  was  justly 
described  by  his  contemporaries  as  ‘  the  great  Parliament 
‘  Man  !*  Westminster  Hall  presented  on  that  occasion  a  spec¬ 
tacle  only  paralleled  by  a  single  subseciuent  scene.  Royalty, 
nobility,  patriotism  there  mingled,  as  they  had  never  done  before. 
Tim  grand  object  which  the  leaders  of  the  Commons  had  in  their 
minds  was  to  establish  against  the  culprit  an  attempt  to  subvert 
the  fundamental  hues  of  the  country  ;  and  in  this  they  undoubtedly 
succeeded.  Three  kingdoms  might  be  said  to  have  been  present, 
through  their  deputations,  and  as  Baillie  avows,  ‘  it  was  daily  the 
‘  most  glorious  assembly  the  isle  could  afford.’  Strafford  always 
apjK'ared  in  deep  mourning,  wearing  his  George,  with  his  thick 
black  hair  cut  snort  from  his  ample  forehead,  over  a  countenance 
sternly  dark,  yet  dashed  in  part  with  paleness.  For  not  only 
was  he  there  arraigned  for  life  or  death, — but  stone,  gout,  flux, 
and  rheumatism,  racked  him  at  the  very  time  all  over  his  person, 
so  that  it  stooimd  with  its  tremendous  infirmities,  more  than  with 
his  fearfulness  of  the  trial.  He  had  nothing  on  his  side,  but  a 
written  promise  from  his  master  that  ‘his  life,  honour,  and  fortune 
‘  should  be  safe,* — the  favour  of  the  clergy,  aristocracy,  and  their 
ladies, — and  a  mind  of  overwhelming  power.  Pym  how  ever  met, 
and  overthrew  him  iqK)!!  his  own  field.  At  one  particular  nioment, 
our  biographer  has  pourtrayed  the  following  scene : 

*  Stratford  had  liecn  closely  and  earnestly  w’atching  his  accuser,  when 
the  latter  suddenly  turning,  met  the  fixed  and  w’asted  features  of  his  early 
iissociate.  A  rush  of^  other  feelings,  crowding  into  that  hx>k,  for  an 
instant  dispossessiHl  him.  His  pajiers  he  looked  on,  says  Raillie,  ‘  hut 
they  could  not  help  him  to  a  ]X)int  or  tw'o,  so  he  behoved  to  pass  them. 
^  et  prt'tK'ntly  Pym  s  eliHjuence  and  dignified  command  returned.  He 
f  commission,  and  liad  resolved  on  its 

ulfilment.  The  occasion  w'as  not  let  slip,  the  energies  w’ound  up  to 
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tliis  feat  through  years  of  hard  endurance  were  not  fnizen, — and  the 
cause  of  the  |)eople  was  gained.  In  the  condemnation  of  Stratford, 
they  assumed  an  alienat^  power,  and  were  reinstated  in  an  ancient 
freedom.  He  was  condemned.  The  judges  themselves,  on  a  solemn 
reference  by  the  House  of  Lords  for  tlieir  opinion,  whether  some  of  the 
articles  amounted  to  treason,  answered  unanimously  that  upon  all 
which  their  lordships  had  voted  to  be  proved,  it  was  their  opinion  the 
Earl  of  Stratford  did  deserve  to  undergo  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
high  treason  by  law.* — Stratford,  p.  31)8. 

The  Coiimions  however  before  this  had  altered  their  course, 
and  introduced  a  Bill  of  AtUiinder,  upon  which  constitutional 
(luestion  we  beg  to  refer  to  Hallani,  who  has  treated  the  subject 
with  his  usual  ability  and  impartiality.  The  peers  assented  :  there 
was  no  hope  for  the  life  of  the  delinquent ;  though  the  king  indeed 
laboured  to  save  him  in  his  clumsy  manner, — certain  as  tliat  man¬ 
ner  was  of  making  matters  worse  rather  than  better.  Hym  re¬ 
membered  Greenwich,  and  proved  a  deaf  adder  to  every  supplica¬ 
tion,  but  that  of  a  violated  realm.  Strattbrd  himself  generously 
released  his  master  from  all  engagements;  probably  conceiving 
that  such  magnanimity  deserved,  if  it  might  not  experience,  some¬ 
thing  like  reciprocal  Hrmness  in  return.  Yet  Charles  had  never 
really  loved  his  able  minister,  who  was  far  too  great  a  man  to  be 
any  thing  but  feared  or  used,  and  then  treated  ungratefully  by  so 
pusillanimous  a  sovereign.  He  therefore  forfeited  his  word,  although 
with  tears,  perhaps  many  and  sincere ;  for  truly,  as  he  observwl, 
‘the  condition  of  Wentworth  was  happier  than  his  own.*  He 
subscribed  also,  with  the  same  pen,  a  Bill  to  preserve  the  parlia¬ 
ment  from  dissolution,  without  its  own  consent.  That  assembly 
had  now  won  its  terrible  triumph  :  and  ‘  Put  not  your  trust  in 
‘  princes,*  was  the  final  murmur  of  the  mighty  but  disappointed 
Stratford.  With  a  demeanor,  almost  suitable  to  a  martyr,  he  laid 
his  neck  on  the  block  ;  where  the  executioner  struck  it  otf  at  one 
blow,  in  the  presence  of  100,000  spectators,  on  Wednesday,  the 
l^th  of  May,  10^41.  For  the  justification  of  Pym  and  his  con¬ 
federates,  should  any  be  thought  necessary,  we  cannot  forbear  tran¬ 
scribing  a  few  sentences  from  an  address  delivered  by  the  member  for 
Tavistock,  in  reply  to  his  noble  antagonist.  ‘  The  law  is  the 
‘  boundary,  the  measure,  betwixt  the  prerogative  of  the  king  and 
‘  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Whilst  these  move  in  their  own  orbs, 
‘  they  are  a  support  and  security  to  one  another, — the  prerogative 
‘  a  cover  and  defence  to  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  the  |K‘ople 
‘  hy  their  liberty  enabled  to  be  a  foundation  to  the  prerogative  ; 
‘  but  it  these  bounds  be  so  removed,  that  they  enter  into  contes- 
‘  tation  and  conflict,  one  of  these  mischiefs  must  ensue ; — if  the 
‘  prerogative  of  the  king  overwhelm  the  liberty  of  the  |)eople,  it 
‘  will  be  turned  into  tyranny ;  if  liberty  undermine  the  preroga- 
‘  live,  it  will  grow  into  anarchy.*  Strafford  had  transgressed 
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Iteinously,  as  his  master  did,  against  that  supreme  law,  the  Salls 
PoKVLi,  the  element  of  all  laws,  as  John  Pym  used  to  say,  ‘  out 
‘  of  which  they  are  derived;  the  end  of  all  laws,  to  which  they  are 

*  designed,  and  in  which  they  are  perfected/ 

His  services  to  liberty  however  ended  not  here.  His  sleepless 
vigilance  it  was,  which  had  discovered  and  crushed  the  military 
conspiracy  for  releasing  the  lord  lieutenant  from  the  1  ower,  and 
bringing  down  troops  from  the  north  upon  London.  His  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  now  went  forward ;  with 
regard  to  which  we  are  refreshed  to  fall  in  with  such  a  passage  as 
this  in  ins  opening  oration  :  ‘  The  church  of  Christ  is  one  body, 

‘  and  the  members  of  Christ  have  a  mutual  relation,  as  members 

*  of  the  same  body.  Unity  with  the  true  church  of  God  every 
‘where  is  not  only  the  beauty,  but  the  strength  of  religion/ 
whence  he  goes  on  to  denounce  Laud  for  having  broken  this 
union  by  his  cruelties  towards  tlie  French  and  Dutch  Protestant 
churches.  He  afterwards  most  satisfactorily  fought  for  the  hill 
excluding  bishops  from  the  upper  house ;  although  himself  aii 
episcopalian, — and  not  having  attained  that  degree  of  light  on  the 
subject  which  would  have  shown  him  *  the  full  force  of  what  our 
Saviour  enjoined,  when  he  declared,  ‘  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
‘  world.*  He  acted  up  however  to  the  knowledge  which  he  had, 
and  shines  out  in  resplendent  contrast  to  Hyde,  on  this  debate, 
whose  secession  from  the  popular  cause  he  was  amongst  the  first 
to  discern.  Soon  afterwards  followed  the  Grand  Remonstrance, 
introduced  by  our  indefatigable  patriot,  as  a  final  appeal  to  the 
nation,  on  behalf  of  liberty  against  despotism.  It  was  carried 
only  by  a  majority  of  eleven  :  but  it  made  Charles  recoil.  Dis¬ 
graced  at  every  turn,  and  compelled  to  pour  infamy  on  his  own 
head,  with  his  own  hands,  he  had  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  to  con¬ 
struct  fresh  schemes  for  tampering  with  the  oflicers  or  troops, 
whether  natives  or  aliens, — tor  sowdng  dissensions  between  the 
lords  and  commons,  and  brewing  a  hurricane  in  Ireland,  to  be 
used  as  convenient  machinery  for  subjugating  his  two  other  king¬ 
doms  to  their  duty.  Rut  the  monarch  was  no  Prospero.  His 
plans  were  penetrated  by  John  Pym,  so  as  to  be  unmasked  and 
exposed  in  rapid  succession.  Exi>erience  could  render  him  no 
serN-ices ;  for  wisdom  always  seems  to  salute  misguided  royalty 
just  too  late.  Falkland,  ColejieppiT,  and  the  future  Lord  Claren- 


On  a  inucli  earlier  occasion  lie  had  thus  expressed  liiiiisclf i  ^Howso¬ 
ever  It  IS  alleged  tliat  the  parliament  are  not  judges  in  matters  of  faith,  yet 
oiiglit  the\  lo^  know  tlic  establislied  and  fundamenUil  truths,  and  the  con- 
lrar>-  to  them  :  in  oilier  wonls,  that  the  secular  power  should  or  at  least  mav 
more  or  1cm  interfere  in  religious  affairs.  Both  Sir  .lames  Mackint(»sli,  how’- 
<*vrr,  and  Miss  Aiken  make  out  Pym  to  have  said  more  than  he  reallv  <Vul 
say,  relying  upon  an  ineornct  report  of  Kushworth. 
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lion,  held  their  nocturnal  consultations  in  vain.  The  foreign 
queen  had  by  this  time  consolidated  her  obnoxious  inHuence  over 
her  husband.  He  divided  his  affections  between  a  proHi^ate 
consort  and  superstitious  prelates.  She  betrayed  him  :  the  latter 
injured  him  irremediably  by  their  preposterous  protests,  which 
sent  themselves  to  the  'Fower,  although  Bedlam,  as  it  was  then 
remarked,  would  have  suited  them  better.  Yet  ‘  bray  fools  in  a 
‘  mortar,  and  their  folly  will  not  depart  from  them  !’  Mankind 
saw  it  so  then,  as  they  see  it  day  by  day.  The  celebrated  attempt 
to  seize  Pym^  Hampden,  Hollis,  Hazleri^,  and  Strode  ensued; 
after  which  the  king  departed  from  his  metropolis, — as  a  monarch, 
— for  ever.  Then  came  the  tug  of  warfare ;  in  whicli,  although 
faults  of  details,  both  in  motive  and  conduct,  may  uiujuestionably 
be  raked  up  even  against  those,  whom  nearly  all  now  acknow¬ 
ledge  to  have  combatted  on  the  right  side,  yet  philanthropy  will 
give  her  verdict  for  the  patriots.  There  might  be  indeed  too 
much  godliness  taken  for  granted ;  there  might  be  too  many 
mutual  recriminations  and  condemnations  extending  sometimes  to 
blasphemy  beyond  the  bourne  of  the  grave.  There  was,  it  must 
be  confessed,  too  indiscriminate  a  commingling  of  sentiments  and 
professions,  which  should  have  been  kept  separate.  SelHshness 
also  sometimes  absorbed  patriotism  ;  and  botli  were  often  forgot¬ 
ten,  or  swallowed  up  in  passion.  But  when  it  is  recollected,  that 
the  fire  of  three  nations  was  stirred  with  the  sword  of  civil  and 
sanguinary  contention,  the  only  w  onder  is,  that  the  best  orna¬ 
ments  or  allections  of  human  nature  both  endured  and  survived 
the  conflagiation. 

Pym  appeared  to  manage  every  thing.  Money  was  wanted, 
and  he  negociated  a  loan  with  the  city,  upon  twelve  con¬ 
ditions,  as  to  which  we  scarcely  know'  whether  most  to  admire  his 
eloquence,  or  his  statesmanship.  He  conducted  the  preliminary 
and  contemporary  paper  w'ar,  on  behalf  of  parliament,  against 
no  less  a  person  than  that  of  Hyde,  on  behalf  of  the  king,  with 
as  much  success,  as  was  evinced  in  raising  the  sinews  and  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  grosser  contest.  To  him  was  entrusted  the  momen¬ 
tous  charge  of  superintending  and  conducting  the  atliiirs  of  the 
executive,  whilst  a  majority  of  his  friends  followed  Kssex,  or  the 
other  popular  generals,  to  the  field  of  battle.  Supported  by  a 
Committee  of  Safety,  comprising  five  peers,  and  ten  commoners, 
he  earned  the  jocular  appellation  of  King  Pym,  from  the  ubiquity 
and  preponderance  of  his  talents.  ‘  From  three  o’clock  in  the 
‘  morning  to  the  evening,  and  from  evening  to  midnight,*  says 
Doctor  Marshall,  an  unimpeachable  ocular  witness,  Mie  Laboured 
*  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  Now'  on  the  field  of  action, 
‘consulting  with  Hampden  ;  now  in  the  tent  of  I.ord  Essex, 
‘strengthening  his  failing  purposes  ;  again  at  Westminster;  and 
‘then  among  the  London  citizens;  it  w'as  Pym,  and  Pym  alone, 
■  who  held  at  this  awful  crisis  the  framework  of  the  executive 
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*  together.*  The  successes  wliich  attended  the  royal  arms  in  the 

earlier  campaigns,  the  conspiracy  of  Waller,  the  death  of  Hamp¬ 
den,  tumults  around  his  own  doors,  even  charges  against  his  own 
uprightness,  or  his  religion,  or  his  conduct, — none  ol  these  things 
movi'd  him.  It  also  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  through  his 
etfbrts  the  system  of  Excise  was  introduced  into  this  country ; 
having  l)een  suggested  by  some  ol  the  financial  procedures  in 
Holland.  Yet  illness  began  to  tell  upon  the  physical  strength, 
although  it  lefl  unscathed  his  indomitable  spirit.  ^  One  more 
service  he  had  to  render,  before  he  died.  In  1643,, Gainsborough 
had  been  re-captured  by  the  cavaliers,  Hull  was  in  danger,  Hen¬ 
rietta  had  joined  the  king  with  reinforcements,  the  parliamentary 
armies  had  been  beaten  in  the  west,  there  were  neiiher  troops 

nor  fortifications  to  defend  the  metropolis,  and  the  w'ay  thither 

from  Oxford  seemed  perfectly  open.  At  this  crisis  the  Earl  of 
Essex  addressed  the  House  of  Lords,  advising  an  accommodation. 
A  moment  more  and  all  had  been  lost.  But  I'ym,  true  to  the 
last,  called  St.  John  to  his  side,  and  with  him  set  out,  oppressed 
with  disease  as  he  was,  for  the  camp  of  the  lord  general. 

*  There,*  says  Clarendon,  ‘  by  his  mental  vigour  and  dexterity, 

‘  he  wholly  changed  him,  and  wrought  his  lordship  to  that  temper, 

‘  which  he  afterwards  swerved  not  from.’  In  other  w^ords,  the 
earl  w'as  brought  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  real  bearings  of  the 

case — to  the  royal  resentments  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  the 

true  interests  of  justice  and  freedom,  on  the  other.  From  that 
hour,  the  tide  of  afl’airs  turned ;  and  the  army,  with  its  righteous 
cause,  which  Pym  had  held  together,  through  the  confidence  of 
all  good  men  in  his  uprightness  and  activity,  was  destined  to 
gather  not  a  few  of  the  most  unsullied  laurels,  which  valour  has 
ever  w’on,  or  patriotism  ever  worn. 

Not  that  he  lived  to  see  them,  since  he  departed  this  life,  at 
Derby  House,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1643.  Doctor  Marshall 
declared  of  him  in  his  last  moments,  that  ‘  he  maintained  the  same 

*  evenness  of  spirit,  which  he  had  in  the  time  of  his  health  ; 
‘  professing  that  it  was  to  him  a  most  indifferent  thing  to  live  or 
‘  die  ;  it  he  lived,  he  w  ould  do  what  service  he  could  ;  if  he  died,  he 
‘  should  go  to  that  God  whom  he  had  served,  and  wdio  w'ould  carry 
‘on  his  work  by  some  others.*  He  was  often  heard  praying  w’ith 
much  importunity  for  the  king  and  his  posterity,  for  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  public  welfare.  ‘Surely,’  says  the  pious  Baxter, 
after  the  struggle  had  gone  over,  ‘  Pym  is  now'  a  member  of  a 
‘  inoiv  knowing,  unerring,  well-ordered,  right-aiming,  self-deny- 

*  ing,  unanimous,  honorable,  triumphant  senate,  than  that  from 
‘  whence  lie  was  taken.’  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  author 
of  the  Everlasting  Best,  in  alluding  to  those  saints  who  had 
entered  ii|H>n  it,  to  enjoy  the  beatific  vision  of  God.  The  un¬ 
tainted  jKirtion  of  an  entire  nation,  w’opt  when  Pym  was  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  House  of  (’ommons  to  a  lamented  sepul- 
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chre.  Bonfires  at  Oxford,  the  revelry  of  cavaliers,  the  foul 
calumnies  of  his  enemies,  are  now  referred  to  only  as  so  many 
memorials  of  a  great  man,  whom  the  wicked  feared,  hut  the  vir¬ 
tuous  resjx'cted.  It  was  said  that  he  died  raving  mad ;  as  also, 
that  a  loathsome  disease  had  terminated  his  sutferings,  and  that 
he  had  apostatized  from  all  his  principles.  Falsehoods  like  these 
have  often  followed  the  noblest  among  mankind,  as  the  mementos 
of  their  fallen  mortality.  It  was  only  those  who  had  sold  them¬ 
selves  to  the  evil  one,  according  to  the  fanciful  fictions  of  the 
middle  ages,  that  cast  no  shadows  behind  them.  The  name  of 
John  Pym  was  a  gnomon  on  the  sun-dial  of  liberty,  through  the 
century  of  illustrious  heroes  and  glorious  achievements,  whose 
magnitude  and  disinterestedness  make  us  feel  pigmies  in  the 
present  day.  Had  such  a  mind,  as  that  we  have  been  contem¬ 
plating,  presided  at  the  helm  of  alfiiirs  when  a  dominant  upjx'i* 
chamber  might  be  clogging  the  wheels  of  government,  refusing 
municipal  institutions  to  Ireland  after  having  granted  them  to 
Great  Britain,  or  repressing  national  education, — how  would  it 
now  have  risen  with  the  reciuirements  of  the  occasion,  and 
wielded  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  on  behalf  of  an  indignant 
people.  John  Pym  was  amongst  an  immortal  class  of  statesmen, 
who  knew  what  freedom  was  in  itself ;  as  well  as  what  it  could 
do  for  their  species.  They  were  all  head, — all  heart, — all  eye, — 
all  soul,  in  combatting  for  the  rights  of  man.  They  were  well 
aware,  that  every  thing  must  depend  upon  the  intrepid  conduct  of 
a  mere  handful  of  patriots,  as  opposed  to  overwhelming  hosts 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  despotism,  or  at  least  if  not  altogether 
thus,  yet  timid,  and  vacillating,  and  selfish,  or  prejudiced  as  to 
some  little  paltry  sectional  view  of  things,  so  as  to  embarrass  their 
professed  friends  even  more  than  open  adversaries.  They  con¬ 
stituted  the  Leonidas  and  Spartans  of  their  period,  hemmed  in 
betwixt  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  with  the  Persians  before 
them.  Does  not  our  beloved  country  at  this  moment  need  such 
men  ? 

• 

*  Shall  Freedom  still  in  shimher  rest 
With  peril  round  her  palace  spread  ? 

Karth — render  now  from  out  thy  breast 
Some  remnant  of  the  noble  dead  ! 

Df  the  Three  Hundred  give  but  three, 

To  make  a  new  'riiermopylse  !* 

We  close  this  pa|)er  with  the  conclusion  of  a  funeral  sermon 
preached  on  the  removal  of  its  subject : 


‘  Verily,  when  we  consider  how  God  hath  followed  us  with  breach 
upon  breach,  taken  away  all  tliose  worthy  men  l)efore  mentioned,  and 
all  the  other  things  wherein  the  Lord  has  brought  us  low ;  and  now 
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tJii*  treat  blow  to  follow  all  the  ri-st,  we  are  ready  to  call  for  such  a 
mourning  aa  that  of  lladadrimmon  in  the  valley  of  Meguldon.  Hut 
mistake  me  not !  We  do  not  mean  that  you  should  mourn  for  him,— 
voii  his  dear  children.— vou  right  honourable  lords  and  commons,  who 
Lus-med  him  little  less  than  a  father  ;  1  mean  not  that  you  should 
mourn  for  him  !  His  work  is  done,  his  warfare  is  accomplished  ;  he 
is  delivered  from  sin  and  sorrow,  and  from  all  the  evils,  which  we  may 
fear,  are  cominj;  upon  ourselves.  He  hath  received  at  the  hand  of  the 
I^)rd  a  plentiful  reward  for  all  his  labours  !  I  beseech  you,  let  not 
any  of  you  have  one  sad  thought  touching  him.  Nor  would  1  have 
yoii  mourn  out  of  any  such  apprehension,  as  our  enemies  have,  and  for 
which  they  rejoice  ;  as  if  our  cause  were  not  good,^  or  we  should  lose  it 
for  want  of  hands  and  heads  to  carry  it  cn:  No— no,  belovkd,— 

THIS  CAITSK  MTST  PROSTKR  ;  AND  ALTHOUGH  WE  WERE  ALL  DEAD, 
OUR  ARMIES  OVERTHROWN,  AND  EVEN  OUR  PARLIAMENTS  DISSOLVED, 
THIS  CAUSE  MUST  PREVAIL.* - PyUl,  p.  d02. 


Art.  11.  7’Ac  Kingdom  of  Christ:  or  Hints  on  the  Principles^  OrdU 
nonceSt  and  Constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  Lelters  to  a 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Pnends.  By  F.  Maurice,  M.A.,  Chap¬ 
lain  of  (iuy's  Hospital.  3  Vols,  12nio.  London  :  Darton  and 
Clarke. 

^pHE  intellectual  universe,  as  well  as  the  material,  has  its 
comets,  whose  eccentric  courses,  if  they  subserve  no  other 
end,  may  at  least  teach  us  to  be  thankful,  that  the  laws  of  our  own 
motions  never  whirl  us  away  into  such  trackless  deserts  of  space  ; 
and  whose  fitful  and  brief  glare,  if  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  of 
either  diurnal  or  nocturnal  illumination,  may,  notwithstanding, 
admonish  us  to  estimate  more  justly  those  steadier  and  more 
irrderly  fountains  of  light  by  which  our  mortal  pilgrimage  is  di¬ 
rected  and  cheered. 

But  yet  for  our  own  parts,  we  have  really  no  sort  of  objection 
to  an  occasional  visit  either  from  the  material  or  the  intellectual 
comet,  provided  only  that  these  rather  startling  and  ominous  phe¬ 
nomena  be  not  too  frequent,  and  approach  not  too  near.  In  the 
one  case  there  is  at  least  a  high  gratification  in  contemplating 
those  rare  and  marvellous  bodies  of  light  which  occasionally  visit 
our  planetary  regions,  notwithstanding  the  prognostications  which 
the  astrological  speculations  of  our  ancestors  have  attributed  to 
them  ;  and  the  other  case  there  is  an  analogous,  though  con- 
I  ^  an  inferior  gratification,  in  beholding  the  gyrations,  the 
iieadlong  plunges,  the  fell  swoops,  the  lurid  glare,  or  threatening 
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glances  of  eccentric  genius.  We  are,  therefore,  by  no  means 
disposed  to  be  either  angry  or  sad,  to  utter  lamentations,  or  in¬ 
dulge  forebodings,  wlien  such  strange  visitants  cross  our  path. 
We  presume  that  the  world  will  go  on  much  as  it  has  been  wont 
— that  the  threatening  portents  will  pass  away  and  return  again 
only  at  distant  intervals,  to  amaze  or  amuse  future  generations. 

'riiere  is  ratlier  a  puzzling  (juestion,  however,  which  might  be 
raised  concerning  the  uses  of  these  phenomena.  'Fhe  astronomer 
is  i>erplexed  with  the  one,  and  our  readers  must  excuse  us  for 
waiving  any  explanation  of  the  other.  What  purpose  can  possibly 
be  served  by  much  of  the  speculation  that  engiiges  human  intel¬ 
lects,  it  recpiires  an  intellect  more  than  human  to  determine. 
Happily  in  the  case  of  the  singular  volumes  before  us,  we  shall 
not  he  required  to  show  that  they  have  any  useful  purpose,  or  can 
by  any  chance  subserve  one.  It  will  be  some  consolation  to  our 
readers,  as  it  has  been  to  ourselves,  to  perceive,  that  the  mischief 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  threatened  by  the  opinions  of  such  a 
writer,  is  in  great  measure  counteracted  by  the  attempt  to  soar 
higher,  penetrate  deeper,  and  take  a  much  wider  range  than  any 
other  advocate  of  the  same  school.  For  the  superstructure  which 
is  raised  too  high  for  the  foundation  falls  by  its  own  weiglit,  and 
the  ambitious  frog  that  would  surpass  the  ox  only  bursts  his  own 
skin. 

‘  duni  vult  validius 
liitlaro  sese,  rupto  jacuit  corpore.’ 

We  cannot  better  describe  the  present  work  than  by  saying,  it 
is  an  elaborate  attempt,  prompted  by  the  resuscitated  spirit  of 
popery  in  the  Church  of  England,  to  ])hilosophize  Puseyism  into 
a  transcendental  theology.  It  might  seem  that  a  theory  so  essen¬ 
tially  dogmatic  must  pass  through  a  singular  process  before  it 
could  be  sublimated  into  any  thing  that  might  aspire  to  the  ambi¬ 
tious  name  of  ])hllosophy.  But  we  can  assure  our  readers  that 
nothing  will  satisfy  the  towering  genius  of  our  author,  short  of  de¬ 
monstrating  that  the  New  Doctrine  is  the  very  light  from  heaven, 
which  is  to  explain  all  the  seeming  mysteries  of  man,  society,  and 
the  world,  and  to  raise  human  nature  to  the  highest  perfection  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  It  will  not,  we  .trust,  be  imagined,  that 
we  arc  in  the  slightest  degree  caricaturing  or  satirizing  the  author 
in  this  statement ;  for  he  literally  pretends  that  his  theory  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  one  and  the  only  one  that  is  all-compre¬ 
hensive,  or  that  possesses  the  peculiar  quality  of  supreme  and 
infallible  truth — that  of  perfect  harmony  with  every  other  truth. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  that  he  should  have  chosen  to  put  forth 
his  speculations  in  the  form  of  Letters  to  a  Member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  member  of  that  body 
desired  the  aid  of  his  lucubrations,  or  that  any  s|>ecific  inquirer  is 
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really  addressed;  and  for  ought  we  can  discover,  this  is  a  mere  rme 
de  guerre  employed  to  impart  a  tone  of  novelty  to  tlie  performance, 
or  to  surround  the  first  principle  of  the  autlior*s  theory  with  an 
air  of  superior  spirituality,  iis  identical  with  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  quakerism — which  proves  to  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  sufficiency  and  supremacy  of  the  inward  liglit.  11  we 
have  understood  the  author  correctly— a  matter  of  which  we  are 
far  from  filing  confident— then  his  whole  argument  upon  the 
nature  of  Christ’s  kingdom  is  built  upon  the  very  perilous  and 
questionable  notion  of  the  identity  of  this  inward  spiritual  light 
with  inspiration ;  for  he  goes  fully  into  the  crude  and  strange 
doctrine  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Eternal  Word  in  every  man,  and 
thence  proceeds  to  make  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption,  the 
doctrine  of  a  universal  church,  and  of  its  institutions  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  adjust  itself  to  the  covered  and  modified  deism  which,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  is  the  essential  element  of  early  quakerism,  and 
which  it  is  here  endeavoured  to  make  the  stock  on  which  may  be 
grafted,  by  a  process  as  novel  as  it  is  ingenious,  the  author’s  pecu¬ 
liar  notions  of  Christianity,  his  favourite  dogmas  of  sacra¬ 
mental  grace,  the  divine  authority  of  the  episcopal  priesthood,  and 
the  exclusive  identity  of  the  English  church  with  the  catholic 
church  of  Christ.  The  following  passages  will  sufficiently  show 
the  author’s  agreement  with  the  quakcr  doctrine  of  the  Eternal 
Word  dwelling  in  all  by  nature. 

*  The  reasons  and  j)rlnci]>le8  upon  which  your  friends  based  their 
op|Hisition  to  our  ])riestluNHl  and  liturgy,  are  those  very  reasons  and 
principli»8  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  and  tlie  Eclectic  Review'ers  would 
|H»rsnade  you  are  utterly  false  and  heretical,  and  inconsistent  with 
Christianity.  Now  here  is  the  |)oint  on  which  1  join  issue  with  them. 
1  say  the  principles  were  not  false  and  heretical  and  inconsistent  with 
(Christianity.*  ‘  But  this  is  not  all.  I  maintain,  that  those  truths 
which  your  early  friends  asserted,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  which  I  love.  In  recognizing  those  truths,  I  believe  that  I  am 
upholding  those*  institutions,  and  showing  on  what  an  iininoveahle 
basis  they  rest.*  ‘  I  hope  I  have  sufficiently  explained  how'  entirely 
my  views  resjH*cting  your  present  position,  differ  from  those  of  the 
churchmen  and  disst'uters  who  have  hitherto  addressed  you.  Instead 
of  wishing  to  di8]H»sae88  you  of  your  patriarchal  faith,  1  lament  to  see 
that  that  faith  is  not  stronger  and  deeper.  Instead  of  thinking  you 
to«>  firmly  nmted  in  the  principles  which  ^George  Fox  promulgated,  I 
would,  if  I  could,  establish  you  more  thoroughly  in  them.’  'In  plain 
words,  1  wish  not  to  unquaker  you  in  order  to  make  you  churchmen, 
but  to  teach  you  how  to  l>e  thorough  quakers,  that  you  may  be  tho- 
rtuigh  churchmen.  And  this  ])ower  of  interpreting  to  vou  your  own 
|)ositioti,  of  leading  you  to  be  W’hat  each  of  you  in  some  sort  is  striving 
to  Ik*,  I  p<»ssess,  not  in  virtue  of  any  talents  or  insight  which  belong  to 
me  as  an  individual:  /  posxcsg  rV,  hccausc  iti)d  has  been  pleased  to 
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place  me  on  the  high  ground  of  a  church  fwlity^from  which  I  can  look 
down  and  see  the  direciions  that  you  are  taking ^  and  show  you  to  what 
point  they  are  tending* 

The  Italics  are  ours,  and  we  have  employed  them  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  marking  out  this  passage  as  one  of  the  choicest  specimens 
of  presumption,  of  priestly  arrogance,  and  of  an  approach  to  infal¬ 
libility,  which  the  would-be  apostolicals  have  yet  put  forth.  It 
will  serve  to  prepare  our  readers  for  what  is  to  follow.  The 
sentiment  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  author.  It  will  awaken 
a  pious  response,  no  doubt,  in  the  breasts  of  hundreds  of  our  es¬ 
tablished  ecclesiastics,  who  have  not  yet  ventured  to  broach  it  in 
their  congregations.  But  we  proceed  with  our  extracts. 

*  I  consider  George  Fox  a  great  man  and  an  eminent  teacher.  Do 
not  mistake  me.  I  do  not  think  George  Fox  had  a  commission  to 
preach  the  gospel.  I  do  not  think  that,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  he  did  preach  the  gos])el  ;  hnt  I  think  that  he  was  raised  up  to 
declare  a  truth  without  which  the  gospel  has  no  real  mcaningy  no  per. 
manent  existence.  All  around  him  (leorge  Fox  heard  men  preaching 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity — preaching  justification,  sanctification, 
election,  final  perseverance,  and  what  not ;  exhibiting  amazing  logical 
subtlety ;  making  nice  distinctions  ;  building  parties  upon  them  ; — 
his  heart  required  something  which  none  of  them  could  tell  him,*  *  All 
the  doctrines  were  al>out  God  and  man — all  talked  of  a  connexion  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man ;  but  all  their  theological  skill,  and  all  tlieir 
theories  on  human  nature,  seemed  to  George  Fox  only  to  make  the 
distance  wider  between  the  poor  man  and  his  Lord.  Impassable  gulfs 
of  speculation  intervened.  There  was  a  voice  in  the  heart  of  this 
mechanic  which  told  him  that  this  could  not  be.  As  he  studied  his 
Hihle  to  understand  that  voice,  he  found  continual  encouragements  to 
believe  that  it  could  not  be.  At  the  same  time,  the  darkness  that  was 
over  his  mind,  his  incapacity  for  realizing  that  communion  which  he 
felt  somehow  must  l)e  possible,  told  him  that  the  teachers  of  the  day 
were  in  some  sense  right — that  there  is  a  deep  fountain  of  corruption 
in  man,  and  that  man,  unless  raised  out  of  that  corruption,  could  never 
apprehend  God.  The  tumult  within  him  becomes  more  and  more 
awful  ;  till  at  last  the  bird  of  calm  lights  upon  the  waters,  and  the 
day  begins  to  dawn.  He  perceives  that  man  is  a  two-fold  creature ; 
that  there  is  a  power  alw'ays  drawing  him  down,  to  which  he  is  natu¬ 
rally  subject,  and  to  lie  subject  to  which  is  death  ;  hut  that  there  is 
also  a  power  drawing  him  up,  a  light  shining  in  darkne.ss  ;  and  that  to 
yield  to  that  power,  to  dwell  in  that  light,  is  life  and  |)eace.  To  this 
conclusion  he  was  brought  himself,  and  this,  w'ith  the  earnest  zeal  of  a 
lover  of  mankind,  he  longed  to  tell  to  all  the  world — My  brother, 
there  is  a  light  shining  in  the  darkness  of  your  heart ;  the  darkness 
has  not  comprehended  it.  Oh  !  lielieve  in  that  light,  follow  in  that 
light,  and  be  happy  !  Dare  I  say  that  one  atom  of  this  belief  was  de¬ 
ception  ?  Dare  I  say  that  he  was  not  taught  this  truth  from  above  ? 
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Not  till  all  tlie  deepest  and  most  sacred  convictions  of  my  own  heart 
have  In^en  resisted  and  have  |)erished  ;  not  till  I  become  a  traitor  to 
(fod’s  house,  and  deny  all  his  discipline ;  not  till  truth  and  error  he- 
c«»me  hojH*le8sly  confounded  and  intermingled  in  my  mind.’ — p.  7 — lo, 
vol.  i. 

This  is  new  and  strange  doctrine  to  be  promulgated  by  one  of 
the  episcopally  ordained  and  apostolically  descended  divines  of  our 
state  church.  Let  the  Record  and  tlie  Evangelicals  eschew  it.  Rut 
before  passing  on  to  develop  the  other  speculations  of  our  author, 
we  may  just  observe,  what  an  unanswerable  case  he  has  made  out 
to  annihilate  the  pretensions  of  his  own  church,  as  a  teacher  of  all 
essential  truth.  If  the  whole  body  of  the  episcopal  divines  were 
in  utter  ignorance  of  this  one  essential  key  to  the  gospel,  without 
which  it  had  no  meaning  and  could  be  of  no  service,  while  this 
illiterate  quaker  was  the  man  to  whom  it  was  given  to  bring  this 
one  truth  to  light — of  what  use  was  all  their  apostolicity  ?  And 
how  much  does  this  author’s  statement  place  the  poor  sectarian 
teacher  above  all  the  bishops  and  clergy,  albeit  apostolically  de¬ 
scended,  qualified  and  authorized  to  teach  the  gospel,  which  could 
neither  save  nor  bless  any  without  the  explanation  of  the  inward 
light.  Yes,  literally,  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  preceding  and 
of  subsequent  ages  were  in  darkness  and  error.  Alas !  for  the 
dilemma  to  which  Mr.  Maurice  reduces  them.  They  must  all 
hide  their  diminished  heads  before  the  quaker  preacher ;  for  he 
only  says  to  all  mankind,  ‘  there  is  a  light  shining  in  the  darkness 
‘  o/  your  heart ;  believe  in  that  light,  follow  in  that  light,  and  he 
‘ happy: 

Disguise  it  as  our  author  may,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  this 
(|uaker  doctrine  is  to  deism ;  and  the  fruits  of  it  are  evident 
enough,  both  in  the  great  Hicksite  schism  in  America,  and  the 
agitated  sUte  of  the  body  in  this  kingdom.  The  inward  light 
which  is  thus  boasted  has  all  along  been  set  up  against  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  Christ’s  teaching.  It  is  true  a  nominal  respect 
for  revelation  has  been  maintained  ;  but  the  commanding,  practical 
authority  has  been  the  inward  light.  Its  supremacy  and  inde¬ 
pendence  have  been  as  strongly  maintained  by  writers  of  that 
school,  as  by  any  of  the  pure  rationalists,  though  under  a  phrase¬ 
ology  altogether  ditlbrent.  Tindal  never  could  and  never  would  have 
written  the  three  folios  of  Fox’s  Journal,  Epistles,  and  Doctrinal 
Vlvcvs;  nor  Fox  ‘  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation';  but  the 
iHTyading  principle  of  both  WTiters  appears  to  us  to  be  identical, 
bating  only  the  mysticism  of  the  quaker  phraseology.  Could 
Tindal  have  been  induced  to  give  a  scriptural  name  to  his  light  of 
reason,  or  Tox  to  have  wTitten  w’ithout  fanaticism  and  as  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  they  might  on  this  subject  at  least  have  shaken  hands  and 
subscril>ed  to  each  other  s  doctrines.  Happily,  the  unsuspected 
deism  of  the  one  has  at  last  been  extensively  detected  by  his  own 
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followers ;  and  the  o|)en  deism  of  the  other  lias  lost  its  vitality, 
and  remains  only  as  a  mummy  in  the  museums  of  the  curious. 

Nothing  we  have  now  written  will,  we  trust,  he  construed  into  a 
denial  of  Fox’s  piety,  or  into  a  charge  of  any  sort  of  heresy 
against  our  autlior.  lie  is  a  clergyman  of  the  apostolic 
church ;  whether  of  apostolic  doctrine  or  otherwise,  can  be 
of  only  secondary  importance,  seeing  ‘  he  has  been  placed  by  God 
‘  on  the  high  ground  of  a  church  polity,  from  which  he  can  look 
*  down,'  and  show  the  truth  to  the  poor  (piakers  (yet  it  seems  by 
the  essential  light  of  their  own  founder ;  for  apostolical  as  our 
author  is,  he  is  content  to  borrow'  his  first  principle  from  the  qua- 
kers)  that  he  may  condescendingly  guide  them  and  all  other  poor 
unillumined  sectaries  into  the  bosom  of  that  true  church,  whose 
singularly  harmonious  authorities  and  teachers,  at  the  present 
moment,  believe  and  propagate  all  the  w'idest  diversities  of  theo¬ 
logical  opinion,  from  popery  down  to  quakerism,  and  lower  still. 

But  the  most  remarkable  fact  disclosed  by  this  extraordinary 
production  has  yet  to  be  stated ;  it  is  this,  that  with  all  our 
author’s  admiration  of  quaker  doctrines,  he  still  remains  a  church¬ 
man — yea,  a  high  churchman,  as  we  should  say,  the  highest  of 
the  high.  And  the  most  curious  part  of  his  performance  is  that 
hy  which  he  manages,  most  satisfactorily  to  himself,  to  connect  his 
(juaker  principles  of  the  inward  light  with  his  doctrines  of  a 
catholic  church,  an  exclusive  priesthood,  a  pemianent  living 
authority,  and  sacramental  grace.  It  will  be  quite  impossible  for 
us  to  follow  him  through  his  long  course  of  reasoning,  distin¬ 
guished  as  it  unquestionably  is  by  much  ability,  and  no  mean 
share  of  learning.  It  must  suffice  to  present  to  our  readers  a 
brief  analysis  of  Ins  scheme.  This  w'c  shall  endeavour  to  do  in 
such  a  w'ay  as  can  scarcely  be  objected  to  by  the  author  himself. 
M  e  can  assure  him  w'C  have  read  his  volumes  through  both  w  ith 
care  and  seriousness ;  that  we  entertain  no  w'ish  to  misrepresent 
his  view  s,  but  rather  to  do  him  ample  justice  ;  and  that  we  seek 
no  reprisals  upon  him  for  the  manner  in  w'hich  lie  h«as  spoken  of 
ourselves,  and  of  the  whole  body  of  protestant  dissenters.  We 
proceed,  therefore,  at  once  to  his  general  theory.  It  seems  to  us 
to  be  as  follow  s.  If  we  have  mistaken  him,  he  must  pardon  our 
obtuseness,  but  give  us  credit  both  for  sincerity  and  candour. 

Having  amply  elucidated  the  doctrine  of  the  indwelling  word 
or  divine  light  in  man,  he  next  proceeds  to  show  that  this  very 
light  is  insufficient  (w’c  presume  for  the  miiintenance  of  a  visible 
church,  though  not  perhaps  for  individual  salvation)  without  tlie 
doctrines  of  justification  and  imputation,  and  that  these  doctrines 
are  insufficient  and  even  false  when  separated  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  indw’elling  w’ord  ;  thence  he  advances  to  a  universal  atone¬ 
ment,  as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  community.  The  church 
is  the  tvpe  to  which  the  indwelling  light  is  to  conform  itself; 
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the  doctrines  of  the  church,  arc,  ;^ar  excellence^  those  which  this 
light  is  to  assimilate  to  itself,  or  accept  at  the  dictation  of  the 
established  priesthood;  while  to  tiie  prescribed  ordinances  it  is 
bound  to  submit,  as  tbe  medium  of  that  grace^  wbicii  tlie  priest¬ 
hood  are  divinely  authorized  to  convey,  fhe  inward  light  points 
to,  longs  after,  an  external  form — a  visible  unity  with  (iods 
church  ;  this  church  is  presented  to  the  redeemed  world  in  the 
formularies,  creeds,  ordinances,  and  apostolicity  ot  the  whole 
catholic  body,  or,  Jis  we  understand  him,  in  the  confessedly 
corrupt  church  of  Home,  and  the  soi  disant  reformed  church  of 
ICngland,  but  still  more  conspicuously  and  clearly,  as  that  church 
is  now  re-reforming  itself  by  stepping  nearer  to  its  professed  source, 
fhe  somewhat  vitiated  matron,  who,  though  she  lias  in  a  few  things 
unfortunately  diverged  from  tlie  apostolic  doctrine,  and  never  been 
very  intelligible  upon  the  favourite  and  characteristic  notion  of 
(ieorge  Tox  and  Mr.  Maurice,  has  nevertheless  always  been  the 
catholic  church,  which  has  preserved  the  essential  doctrine  ot  sacra¬ 
mental  grace,  a  lineal  and  episcopal  priesthood,  and  has  uniformly 
denied  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  interpretation  —  an 
ahominatioii  which  has  from  the  first  been  deemed  sutheient  to 
exclude  all  its  abettors,  whether  individuals  or  professed  churches, 
from  all  the  benelits  of  union  with  the  true  church,  and  from  all 
participation  in  the  grace  of  the  gospel.  So  that  it  seems  even 
the  (piakers,  favourites  as  they  are  with  our  author,  in  some 
resjK'cts,  are  far  from  possessing  a  title  to  be  numbered  with  the 
church  now,  or  to  be  admitted  to  the  Saviour’s  glorious  kingdom 
hereatler.  We  beg  to  note,  however,  that  this  inference  is  not 
broadly  and  frankly  drawn  by  our  author,  it  is  wholly  our  own, 
yet  flowing  unavoidably,  as  we  conceive,  from  his  doctrine  of  sacra¬ 
mental  grace  which  the  quaker  repudiates  ;  his  priesthood,  which 
the  quaker  disowns ;  and  the  doctrine  of  union  with  his  church 
which  the  quaker  refuses.  Mr.  Maurice’s  great  principle  is,  that 

*  the  universal  light  can  only  be  fulfilled  and  made  practical  in 

*  a  universal  church,’  vol.  ii.  p.  13  ;  and  he  further  describes  the 
church  of  Lngland  as  a  branch  of  the  universal  church,  that  is, 
of  the  church  of  Home,  for  he  distinctly  and  repcateilly  denies 
that  the  sects  or  denominations  are  churches  at  all,  or  branches 
in  any  sense,  of  the  one  universal  church.  Hut  the  author  must 
allow  us  to  say,  that  he  assumes,  in  his  own  case,  what  he  not 
only  denies  to  all  other  protestants,  but  he  assumes  the  facts  to 
1)0  proved,  in  defiance  ot  the  documents  both  of  his  own  church 
and  of  the  Homan  catholic  church.  He  insists  upon  it  that 
the  church  of  hngland  is  a  branch  of  the  living  tree,  which  tree 
is  the  Homan  catholic  church — while,  in  the  first  place,  the 
church  of  Kngland  standards  denounce  the  church  of  Home, 
utterly  repudiate  its  authority,  and  admit  no  sort  of  communion 
witn  if.  ()n  the  other  hand,  the  church  of  Home  utterly  denies 
the  claim  ot  tljc  church  of  haigland,  and  excommunicates  all  its 
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bishops,  clergy,  and  people,  as  open  heretics  and  schisiiiatics — 
and  yet  our  author,  with  many  otlier  ecclesiastics  of  the  day, 
constantly  affirms  this  notion  of  a  universal  catholic  church  mean¬ 
ing  the  churches  of  England  and  Rome,  while  these  two  branches 
not  only  have  no  formal  or  visible  fraternity,  union,  or  communion 
as  churches,  but  reciprocally  denounce  each  other  as  false,  here¬ 
tical,  and  antichristian.  We  speak  not  of  the  writings,  specu¬ 
lations,  tracts,  or  opinions  of  individual  ecclesiastics,  but  of  the 
established  and  authorized  documents  of  each  of  these  would-be 
catholic  churches,  all  of  which  confessedly  go  to  the  denial  of 
the  Christianity,  apostolicity,  and  catholicity  of  the  other.  We 
should  be  glad  to  he  informed  upon  what  ground  but  that  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  the  church  of  England  can  justify 
its  claim  to  be  a  branch  of  the  universal  church — that  prior 
universal  church  at  the  same  time  denouncing  its  right  to  set 
up  a  distinct  church,  and  to  dissent  from  Romish  dogmas,  while 
in  defiance  of  all  these  denunciations,  the  church  of  England 
still  insists  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  universal  church  of  Christ. 
Vet  this  very  church,  which  thus  has  its  origin  in  private  judg¬ 
ment,  and  begins  with  throwing  off  the  authority  of  the  existing 
church,  immediately  places  itself  in  the  position  of  the  church 
from  which  it  has  dissented,  denounces  private  judgment  or 
dissent  from  its  own  authority,  and  utterly  refuses  to  all  who  differ 
from  it,  the  title  of  Christian  churches.  They  can  be  no  true 
churches  of  Christ,  nor  branches  of  the  universal  church  in  any 
sense,  because  they  dissent  from  the  church  of  England;  while 
the  church  of  England,  dissenting  from  and  condemning  Rome, 
as  the  mother  of  liarlots,  &c.,  still  asserts  its  title  to  catholicity, 
though  it  stands  in  precisely  the  same  relation  towards  Rome, 
that  the  churches  of  the  nonconformists  occupy  towards  itself. 
Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  it  must  either  give  up  its  claim  to 
catholicity,  or  it  must  admit  the  claim  of  others.  The  church 
of  Rome  is  so  far  consistent,  that  it  denies  the  claim  of  all 
others,  makes  itself  the  exclusive  church,  consequently  the 
universal  one,  because  on  its  theory  there  can  be  no  other.  Rut 
those  writers  of  the  church  of  England  who  parade  the  doctrine 
of  catholicity,  are  guilty  of  the  double  inconsistency  of  admitting 
another  true  church,  in  relation  to  which  they  have  no  commu¬ 
nion,  but  exist  in  a  state  of  schism  ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
they  refuse  to  admit  into  their  catholicity  those  nonconforming 
churches  whose  claim  rests  upon  precisely  the  same  ground  as 
their  own.  The  plain  and  obvious  conclusion  is,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  visible,  practical  catholicity.  It  is  an  idea  that 
may  float  in  the  imagination ;  it  may  he  a  spiritual  emotion 
expanding  the  hearts  of  good  men  of  all  churches,  and  cementing 
them  in  spirit  one  to  another;  but  the  thing  an  idea  having 
its  reality,  its  counterpart  externally,  only  to  him  that  *  has  set 
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‘  apart  the  godly  for  himself.’  The  church  of  England  is  the 
last  body  of  Christians  in  the  world  that  should  preach  about 
its  catholicity,  for  it  is  systematically  isolated — -it  is  hedged  round 
on  every  side;  and  as  a  church,  with  its  ecclesiastical  canons  and 
invariable  forms,  is  as  exclusive  as  Rome  itself,  with  not  a  tithe 
of  its  numbers,  while  practically  it  enjoys  less  community  with 
other  churches  than  any  of  the  sectaries,  and  is  in  spirit  less 
tolerant  and  liberal  than  the  most  rigid  of  them. 

Mr.  Maurice  has  written  scores  of  pages  upoii  the  idea  that 
the  universal  light  in  man  must  be  met  by  a  universal  church, 
with  which  it  must  have  communion — that  this  communion  is 
divinely  provided  for  in  the  sacraments — that  those  sacraments 
are  secured  in  their  official  administration  by  an  episcopally 
ordained  and  apostolically  descended  priesthood,  whose  incorpo¬ 
ration  constitutes  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Rut  he  has  utterly 
failed,  indeed  he  has  never  attempted,  to  prove,  that  the  dogmas 
thus  asserted  and  reasoned  upon  have  their  foundation  in  the 
inspired  records.  He  has  endeavoured  to  buttress  up  his  system 
by  the  consent  of  Fathers  and  the  voice  of  tradition ;  but  in  this 
case  he  must  allow  us  to  say  his  authorities  do  not  go  high  enough 
for  us,  and  moreover  appear  to  contradict  the  fundamental  laws 
and  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  We  put  it  to  him  upon 
his  own  principle  of  the  universal  light,  why,  if  an  external 
society  or  church  is  necessary  to  man,  he  may  not  find  this, 
supposing  him  a  quaker,  among  the  quakers  ?  why,  if  be  is 
convinced  of  the  duty  of  observing  Christian  sacraments,  he 
cannot  find  them  just  as  really  and  more  scripturally  among  the 
baptists,  supposing  him  an  adult  baptist?  Or  among  presbyte- 
rians,  imlejHUulents,  and  methodists,  if  their  views  harmonize  best 
with  his  own  ?  M  hy,  if  he  wants  communion  with  fellow  Chris¬ 
tians  on  the  ground  of  agreement  with  them  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  he  cannot  find  that  in  any  of  the  churches  that  teach 
the  apostolical  doctrine,  as  well  as  in  that  church  which  insists 
upon  the  virtue  of  an  apostolical  descent,  w’bich  it  disgraces  by 
its  disagreements,  and  which  it  cannot  prove  by  history  ?  And 
tinally,  w  by  he  cannot  be  catholic  in  spirit,  w  hile  he  belongs  to  an 
individual  or  particular  church,  without  deluding  himself  with  a 
mere  notion  of  catholicity)  in  a  church  which  both  theoretically 
aiid  practically  denounces  all  others,  and  holds  no  communion 
with  any  one  ?  lor  our  own  parts  wc  can  discover  no  semblance 
ot  catholicity  in  the  church  of  England.  It  is,  practicallv,  any 
thing  hut  catholic,  and  all  the  talk  about  it  is  mere  idle  mockery. 
M  e  ma\  safely  challenge  any  ot  its  advocates  to  point  out  a 
single  prool  ot  this  pretended  catholicity  in  any  of  its  documents, 
**\|*'V'  of  its  practice.  It  neither  in  point  of  fact  embraces 
ml  C  hriNtians,  nor  does  it  so  adjust  its  terms  of  communion  and 
fellowship,  as  to  admit  all  those  into  its  bosom  who  are  con- 
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iesscdly  accepted  of  its  professed  Lord  and  head.  It  has  made 
its  terins  of  coniraunion  straitcr  than  Jesus  Christ  has  made  his, 
and  it  has  obviously  added  to  and  altered  in  various  essential 
points  his  original  church  constitution.  Its  own  decisions  and 
inventions  it  has  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  his  precepts  and 
institutions.  It  therefore  is  not,  never  has  been,  and  never  can 
be,  a  catholic  church.  What  right  then  has  it  to  make  so  unfound¬ 
ed  a  pretension  in  the  face  of  its  straitness — its  unrelaxing  tenacity 
of  human  prescriptions — its  sweeping  denial  of  the  apostolicity 
of  all  the  other  churches,  Home  itself,  the  source  of  its  own 
episcopacy,  not  excepted. 

We  must  leave  our  author  and  the  Oxford  divines  to  try  their 
dialectical  skill  upon  these  yet  unsolved  dilHculties,  while  we 
proceed  to  press  upon  them  another  point  which  they  are  stout  in 
asserting  but  backward  in  confirming.  The  question  of  apostoli¬ 
city  between  them  and  all  the  nonconforming  churches  is — whether 
it  consists  in  identity  of  sentiment  and  spirit  or  in  ]H‘rsonal  suc¬ 
cession.  Our  author,  with  all  the  advocates  of  the  new  school 
adopts  the  lineal  descent,  as  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  ministry. 
But  a  lineal  descent  which  cannot  be  made  out,  is  much  the  same 
thing  as  a  genealogical  table  that  shows  gaps  in  the  middle ;  or 
a  chain  some  of  the  links  of  which  are  missing — very  much,  in¬ 
deed,  resembling  what  common  sense  would  call  a  rope  of  sand. 
Amidst  the  daily  and  monthly  advocates  of  this  now  favorite  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Church,  we  have  not  yet  found  one  that  has  dared  to 
touch  the  thing  in  the  only  efficient  way.  Though  all  are  loud  in 
their  pretensions  that  they  are  descended  from  the  apostles,  nobody 
has  attempted  to  prove  it.  All  wc  could  wish  is,  that  they  would 
undertake  the  task  of  showing  that  they  are  descended  from  any 
one  of  the  apostles.  This  is  the  thing  that  should  have  been  first 
done — but  unfortunately  for  their  pretensions  it  remains  unes¬ 
sayed.  They  are  like  parties  who  come  into  court,  as  for  instance 
the  notorious  Earl  of  Stirling,  to  prove  a  title  to  certain  large 
estates,  by  the  law  of  inherit«ince  or  lineal  descent,  but,  alas, 
the  genealogy  proves  imperfect,  or  turns  out  to  be  forged,  and  the 
pretender  makes  himself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  king¬ 
dom.  These  very  churchmen  surely  have  acuteness  enough  to 
perceive,  that  they  cannot  proceed  a  step  beyond  the  Reformation, 
without  authenticating  the  legitimate  apostolicity  of  the  Romish 
succession ;  but  verily  if  they  do  that,  they  both  authenticate  the 
apostolicity  of  the  present  Romish  clergy,  who  inherit  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  line  of  their  own  bishops,  and  they  further  establish  an 
authority  wdiich  utterly  denounces  themselves  as  heretics.  Thus 
they  totally  neutralize  their  ow'ii  claim,  and  concede  at  the  same 
time  the  pestilent  and  false  one  of  the  Romish  church.  They 
uiay  say,  ‘  we  admit  the  apostolicity  of  Rome  as  to  ordination, 
*  but  we  claim  a  right  to  repudiate  that  in  the  doctrine  of  Rome 
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‘  which  we  deem  corrupt  and  unscriptural.’  Granted  that  you 
shall  do  80—but  then  observe,  you  assert  thereby  your  individual 
and  private  judgment  against  the  judgment  of  the  universal  bishop 
and  his  universal  church.  We  are  content  that  you  should  do  so 
— but  then  we  are  not  content  that  you  should  refuse  us  noncon¬ 
formists  the  same  right  of  private  judgment.  It  you  have  formed 
your  own  church  upon  your  own  judgments  of  w’hat  is  scriptural, 
and  not  according  to  the  decisions  of  Rome,  and  insist  that  it  is  a 
true  Christian  church — and  even  the  catholic  church,  though  it  is 
only  a  church  comprising  part  of  the  Christians  of  one  nation — 
then  we  challenge  you  either  to  concede  to  all  churches,  based  on 
the  same  principle  of  private  judgment — the  epithet  to  which 
yourselves  fay  claim — of  being  brancliesof  the  catholic  church — or 
I'lse  to  renounce  the  principle  on  which  your  nonconformity  to 
Home  is  founded,  confess  your  dissent  to  be  a  schism  made  in  the 
catholic  church,  and  against  the  authority  of  that  church,  and  go 
back  at  once  to  Popery.  We  confess  we  can  logically  find  no 
intermediate  ground  between  these  two  alternatives.  All  Pro¬ 
testantism  is  based  on  the  right  of  private  judgment.  The  Church 
of  Kngland  has  no  other  solid  ground,  whatever  its  advocates  may 
pretend.  In  decrying  that,  they  commit  suicide.  In  claiming  it 
for  themselves  and  denying  it  to  others,  they  are  unreasonable, 
self-contradictory,  and  unjust.  If  they  place  their  ajiostolicity  in 
official  descent,  they  supersede  and  stultify  their  church  at  a 
single  stroke.  If  they  place  their  own  apostolicity  in  accordance 
with  apostolic  standards,  then  in  principle  they  clearly  sanction, 
and  in  practice  ou^ht  to  embrace,  all  churches  that  hold  and  teach 
the  siune  faith  of  the  gospel.  In  denying  the  apostolicity  of 
these  churches,  they  negative  their  own — for  no  other  claim  to 
apostolicity. can  ever  be  subsUmtiated,  and  certaiidy  never  ought 
to  be,  but  that  which  consists  in  the  integrity  of  gospel  truth  and 
onlinances. 

If  these  gentlemen  demur  to  our  reasoning,  and  insist  u|>on 
their^  descent,  we  then  challenge  them  to  make  it  out,  in  any  of 
the  lines  w  hich  ecclesiastical  history  can  supply  ;  and  we  pledge 
ourselves,  despised  nonconformists  as  we  are,  to  prove  that  upon 
their  own  showing,  their  apostolical  descent  has  not  even  the 
cohesion  of  a  cobweb — it  cannot  be  traced  up  to  anv  one  of  the 
apostles.  So  their  most  learned  divines  have  testified  over  and 
over  agtiin.  A  man  might  as  well  attempt  to  make  out  a  pedigree 
that  should  trace  his  own  lineal  descent  up  to  Noah,  as  an  eccle¬ 
siastic  prove  that  his  ordination  hits  descended  to  him  in  a  legiti¬ 
mate  line  of  apostolic  men.  It  our  churchmen  will  have  it,  then 
let  them  pro<luce  their  evidence  and  substantiate  their  succession 

we^  are  ready  at  any  time  to  join  issue  w  ith  them  upon  that 
(jiiestion,  or  if  thev  decline  to  adduce  the  proof  of  the  boasted 
tact,  let  them  abaiufon  the  pretence.  One  or  the  other  thev  must 
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soon  do,  or  tliey  will  make  themselves  a  mockery  both  to  Papists 
and  Protestants.  They  appear  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
ridiculous  position  of  a  man  who  is  undermining;  his  own  dwelling;, 
and  they  must  not  expect  that  the  reflecting;  portion  even  of  their 
own  community  will  go  with  tliem.  If  they  subscribe  to  Home’s 
apostolicity,  let  them  nonestly  submit  to  it,  and  at  once  (piit  a 
cliurch  which  is  built  upon  private  judgment.  'J'hey  are  traitors 
to  its  ciiuse,  and,  after  eating  of  its  bread,  are  biisely  lifting  up 
their  heel  against  it.  Hut  if  they  have  not  heroism  enough  to 
abandon  their  gooil  livings  for  the  sake  of  their  consciences,  at 
least  let  them  cease  to  boast  of  that  descent  from  apostolic  men, 
which  can  only  sharpen  the  edge  of  sarcasm  against  their  own 


degeneracy. 

j'he  controversy  these  men  have  raised,  as  originating  among 
professed  Protestants,  is  one  of  tlie  most  short-sighted  and  absurd 
that  has  ever  been  maintained.  History  aflbrds  no  parallel.  The 
whole  school,  which  may  properly  be  denominatea  Oxonian,  are 
committed  to  a  circle  of  dilemmas,  around  which  they  may  be 
chased  at  the  pleasure  of  eitlier  Catholics  or  Dissenters,  without 
the  possibility  of  defence  or  escape.  It  is  impossible,  if  they 
mean  to  preserve  their  character  either  for  sound  reasoning  or 


scriptural  theology,  that  they  should  remain  where  they  are. 
'i'hey  must  either  be  expelled  out  of  the  camp  of  ProtesUints,  and 
driven  over  to  the  enemy,  or  they  must  surrender  and  do  mental 
penance  beforcy  the  Protestant  churches.  We  can  assure  them 


that  we  shall  not  cease  to  press  this  argument  against  them  as 
often  as  their  crude  and  ill-considered  speculations  fall  into  onr 
hands.  Under  the  name  of  Protestant  ministers  they  are  sur¬ 
rendering  the  citiidel  itself  to  the  bitterest  and  stoutest  foes  of 


human  liberty  and  of  Christian  truth,  and  yet  these  are  the 
men  who  are  loudly  asserting  their  exclusive  right  to  educate  all 
the  people  of  these  realms.  Since  these  volumes  have  been  in 


our  hands,  we  j)erceive  that  Mr.  Maurice  has  put  forth  another 
work,  in  wdiich  this  doctrine  is  boldly  asserted  in  the  very  title- 
page.  And,  indeed,  we  have  a  suflicient  specimen  from  these 
volumes  of  the  kind  of  instruction  which,  under  such  tutelage, 
would  be  instilled  into  the  youth  of  the  next  generation.  Assu¬ 
redly  it  becomes  all  the  friends  of  human  improvement,  all  tlie 
champions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  observe  that,  if  this 
band  of  ecclesiastical  brotliers  should  be  allow'ed  to  carry  out 
their  |)rinciples,  the  ProtesUuuism  of  the  so  called  national  church 
would  not  be  worth  a  seven  years*  purchase. 

The  times  arc  very  peculiar,  and  the  sUite  of  the  Establish- 
inent  is  becoming  every  day  more  ominous.  The  Popish  infec¬ 
tion  is  spreading  w’ith  a  rapidity  which  astounds  ns.  'riiere  must 
be  men  of  ability  and  learning  in  the  Church  w  ho  really  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  and  who  are  able  to  defend 
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them.  Hitlierto  little  has  been  done  by  them  to  stay  the  plag;ue.  And, 
indeed,  for  Churchmen  it  is  botli  a  difficult  and  an  embarrassing 
condict,  repulsive  as  a  civil  war,  and  ominous  as  a  house  divided 
a^iinst  itself.  It  is  evident  that  the  brunt  of  the  battle  both  witli 
the  open  and  the  concealed  papists  must  be  borne  by  the  Dissent¬ 
ers.  riiey  are  the  only  body  of  Christians  that  can  effectively 
defend  Protestantism  at  the  present  moment;  and  it  is  refreshing  to 
think  they  can  do  it  with  clean  hands  and  weapons  of  etherial  tem¬ 
per— they  will  do  it  cordially  and  devotedly,  as  men  who  know  at 
what  a  price  their  fathers  before  them,  and  themselves  since, 
have  ^nijrht  the  truth,  and  who  will  never  abandon  what  they 
have  so  dearly  purchased. 

It  mav  be  proper,  in  drawing  our  article  to  a  close,  to  observe, 
that  we  have  brought  before  our  readers  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  Mr.  Maurice’s  work,  though  we  have  made  them  acquainted 
with  his  general  theory.  We  could  find  ample  materials  for 
comment,  both  in  his  extraordinary  efforts  to  amalgamate  all  the 
conflicting  doctrines  which  are  taught  in  his  church  into  one 
whole,  and  in  his  attempts  to  persuade  his  readers  that  the 
Church  of  England  enjoys  a  haj)py  unity.  With  his  eyes  open 
to  those  irreconcileable  diversities  of  theological  opinion  which  its 
various  teachers  maintiin,  he  yet  contrives  to  eulogize  it  as  the 
very  queen  of  churches,  the  j)attern  of  Christian  unity,  and  of 
apostolic  truth  and  purity ;  though,  upon  his  own  showing,  it  is 
split  into  the  most  hostile  factions,  which  strenuously  denounce 
one  another  in  their  writings  and  preachings,  but  notwithstanding 
all,  contrive  somehow  to  form  a  phalanx  for  the  defence  of  that  in 
which  all  have  a  tnuler  interest,  and  for  which  all  cherish  a  filial 
affection.  It  is  scarcely  within  our  province  to  speculate  on  the 
mysterious  power  which  keeps  this  Noah’s  ark  of  clean  and  un¬ 
clean  beasts,  birds  that  fly  and  reptiles  that  creep,  all  in  one  society, 
we  ('iuinot  say  harmonious,  but  nevertheless  all  under  the  en¬ 
chantment  of  one  word — the  Church.  Is  it  that  every  one  is 
endowed  with  that  special  instinct  which  made  even  the  animals 
discover  the  place  ot  siifety,  and  subdued  their  mutual  antipathies 
in  a  time  of  common  danger,  w  hile  each  illustrated  the  memorahle 
saying,  tor  ought  we  know  derived  from  this  very  fact,  that  self- 
preserv’ation  is  the  first  law'  of  nature  ?  On  these  matters  W’e  will 
affirm  nothing,  but  leave  our  readers  to  their  own  musings,  while, 
in^  brief,  we  state  that  our  author  proceeds  to  derive  even  his  doc¬ 
trine  and  scheme  of  a  State  from  his  doctrine  and  scheme  of  the 
C  hurch.  Of  course  he  must  defend  the  connexion  or  alliance, 
and  assuredly  he  does  it,  in  a  line  of  argument  that  would  have 
procured  him  a  cardinal’s  cap  at  Rome,  and  w’ill  undoubtedly 
make  him  an  archbishop  if  he  should  live  to  see  his  principles  in 
the  ascendant.  I  he  Church  is  essentially  above  the  state,  and 
prior  to  it,  and  priests  consequently  are  above  kings  and  legislators. 
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As  Clod’s  viccj^erents  they  arc  apostolically  authorized  to  rule  the 
whole  state  of  man — to  hand  liiin  to  his  education  after  having 
regenerated  him  in  baptism — then  to  train  him  through  life  hy  the 
doctrine  and  institutions  of  the  catholic  church  ;  and  finally,  in 
death,  the  same  high  functionaries  are  to  deliver  him  over  to  the 
angels,  and  land  him  siifely  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

JSiich  is  in  brief  the  kingdom  of  Christ  according  to  the  model 
‘  which  the  Rev.  F.  Maurice,  has  seen  on  the  high  ground  of 
‘that  church  polity  from  whicli  he  looks  down,’ &e.  On  this 
subject  he  has  composed  these  volumes,  containing  above  a 
thousiuid  pages,  in  wmich,  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he 
has  displayed  great  abHity,  ingenuity,  and  knowledge ;  hut  through 
the  whole  of  which,  he  must  pardon  us  for  sjiying,  he  has  shown 
little  regard  to  apostolic  simplicity  and  purity — scarcely  any  de¬ 
ference  to  the  inspired  autlu)rity,  and  scriptural  precedents,  and 
hcis  utterly  betrayed  the  cause  of  his  own  church,  by  following  out 
his  own  ‘idea,’  or  Coleridge’s,  to  llie  neglect  of  the  Spirit’s  mind 
in  the  Word. 


Art.  III.  1.  Calafiue ;  or.  The  Roman  Conspiracy.  An  Historical 
Drama,  in  Five  Acts.  By  John  Kohitno  Hkadu,  Ksq.  Author  of 
*  Italy,’  and  the  *  Deluge.’  Frinted  for  private  circulation.  Lou¬ 
don:  Saunders  and  Otley. 

t2.  Blanche  of  Navarre  ;  a  Flay.  By  G.  P.  B.  Jamks,  Ksq,  Lon¬ 
don  :  Longman  and  Co. 

.*1.  The  Lords  of  ElUngham ;  a  Drama.  By  IIknuy  Spiceu. 
Loiuhni:  Fra/AT. 

4.  F.arl  Harold;  a  Tragedy,  in  Fire  Acts.  London;  Frazer. 

f).  The  Spanianl  ;  or,  Relvindez  and  Elzorn,  a  Trayedy  ;  and  the 
\oung  Country  Widotr,  a  Comedy.  With  three  Letters  hy  Dr. 
Blair;  and  Thoughts  on  the  Present  State  of  the  liritish  Drama, 
and  u'hat  seems  ealcnlatcd  to  improve  it.  By  Simon  (iIIAV,  Ksip 
London  ;  Longman  and  (’o. 

<>.  The  Cathedral  Bell ;  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.  By  Jacoi*  Jt»NKH, 
Ikirrister  at  Law,  Author  of  ‘The  Stepmother,’  &c.  \’C.  ^^c.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Miller. 

^PHK  Dramatic  Copyright  Bill,  introihiced  and  obtained  hy  Sir 
Edward  Eytton  Bulwer,  has  had  the  natural  consequence  of 

turning  the  attention  of  authors  to  this  s|)ecies  of  composition. 

T  he  titles  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  furnish  practical  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact.  There  are  numerous  other  announcements ; 

and  there  is  every  prospect  that/  whether  nature  will  second  the 
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act  of  the  legislature  or  not,  in  sending  originality  and  power 
equal  to  the  temptation,  the  critiail  world  is  in  danger  ot  being 
burit*d  under  the  coming  shower  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  as 
the  Roman  damsel  was  under  the  shields  of  the  soldiery.  Nay, 
tlie  announcement  of  Mr.  Simon  Gray  is  utterly  appalling.  It 
opens  up  a  source  of  alarm  which  we  had  not  betore  regarded. 

hey  are  not  merely  the  plays  which  are  likely  to  be  written 
under  the  forcing  iiiHiience  of  this  new  state  ot  things,  that  we 
are  to  dread  ;  but  the  million  ot  old  ones  which  have  been  written, 
and  for  want  of  success  with  the  managers,  have  been  thrown 
into  corners  and  piled  in  dark  closets  for  the  last  half  century. 
To  what  this  infliction  may  amount,  we  may  get  an  inkling  from 
Mr.  Gray’s  own  personal  revelation.  He  gravely  assures  us,  in 
a  preliminary  letter  to  R.  (i.  Clarke,  Esq.,  that  he  has  been  at 
work  for  fifty  years,  nlay-writing,  and  that  he  has  fabricated  and 
has  by  him  no  less  than  ‘twenty-one  tragedies,  of  which  eleven 
‘  are  historical ;  twenty-eight  comedies ;  a  burlesque  tragedy ;  a 
‘  burlesque  comedy ;  a  burlesque  romantic  drama  ;  and  two  bur- 
‘  lesque  openis* — actually  fifty-four  plays  ! — the  last  of  which  was 
finished  oniy  a  few  months  ago :  so  that  we  may  fairly  e.xpect 
that  this  sturdy  veteran,  this  English  Lopede  Vegaf,  has  not  done 
yet,  but  will  turn  out  at  least  a  drama  a  year,  historical,  romantic, 
or  burlesque,  as  long  as  he  lives.  Let  any  reasonable  man 
imagine  then  the  consequence  of  this  dramatic  copyriglit  upon 
these  indefatigable  playwrights.  Out  they  will  stiirt  from  their 
literary  workshops,  each  with  a  freight  of  new  plays,  and 
whether  the  theatres  will  have  them  or  not,  the  critics  must. 
'That  is  what  Mr.  Simon  Gray,  not  only  sallying  forth  himself, 
but  calling  violently  upon  all  his  collaborateurs  to  do  the  same, 
loudly  advises.  ‘Under  the  protection  of  Sir  Edward  Hulwer’s 
‘  bill,  the  dramatists  should  print  their  dramas.’  And,  in  good 
faith,  they  seem  to  be  doing  it,  whether  at  the  stirring  suggestions 
of  Mr.  G  ray,  or  at  the  suggestions  of  the  act  itself,  we  know  not, 
but  we  foresee  that  the  effect  will  be  serious  enough  to  those 
who  have  to  read  them.  Having,  however,  boldly  looked  the 
danger  in  the  face,  and  given  a  note  of  warning  to  our  contem¬ 
poraries  of  the  already  moving  dramatic  avalanche,  we  will  take 
a  peep  at  the  task  we  have  selected  for  the  purpose.  And  first, 
for  the  Catalinc  of  Mr.  Reade. 

1  he  conspiracy  of  Cataline  is  a  subject  of  such  prominent  tragic 
interest,  and  one  that  is  brought  underthe  cognizance  of  every  man 
of  education  in  that  early  period  of  life  wdien  such  circumsUinces 
seize  forcibly  on  the  inuigination,  that  it  has  been  dramatized 
repeatedly.  C  rebillon  and  \  oltaire,  our  own  Hen  Jonson,  and 
Or.  C  roly,  have  each  written  a  tragedy  of  Catalinc.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  bold  and  arduous  undertaking,  to  add  another  to  the 
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Milendid  lot.  Mr.  Ueade,  indeed,  siiys  tliat  his  absence  from 
1  jijrland  had  prevented  his  being  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Cataline  of  Croly,  or  he  should  not  have  written  this.  We  are 
not  sorry  that  such  was  the  etise,  or  we  should  have  lost  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  reading  one  of  the  most  poux?rful  tragedies  which  has 
issued  from  the  press  for  many  years.  We  need  not  bring  into 
comparison  the  dramas  of  Crebillon  and  ^’oltaire,  for  they  are 
constructed  on  the  true  French  model ;  nor  that  of  Ben  Jonson, 
which,  though  full  of  magnificent  passages,  and  altogether  worthy 
of  that  stout  old  writer,  is  not  caleulated  for  the  general  reader  ; 
hut  we  are  bound  to  draw  some  extent  of  parallel  between  the 
Catidine  of  Dr.  Croly  and  this  of  Mr.  Ueade,  falling  as  they  do 
so  near  to  each  other  in  time.  I'he  CaUiline  of  Croly  is  a  mas¬ 
terly  and  gorgeous  drama.  It  has  all  his  accustomed  vigour  of 
style,  together  with  a  splendour  of  scenery  and  poetic  imagery 
eipially  inseparable  from  his  character  of  mind.  He  is  not  con¬ 
tented  with  the  actual  deeds  and  personages  of  this  famous  con- 
spiraev,  full  as  they  are  of  dramatic  material;  but  introduces 
llamiiear,  a  Numidian  j)rince  and  pretended  necromancer,  and 
As|>asia,  a  Greek  prophetess,  ecpially  unknown  to  the  text  of 
Sallust  and  Cicero;  with  their  midnight  incantations  and  conjur- 
ifigs  which,  though  they  may  add  to  the  wild  grandeur  of  the 
piece,  contribute  nothing  to  the  moral  effect.  He  also  makes 
the  brutal  Cethegus  break  prison  when  taken  at  the  sjune  time 
with  Lentulus,  Longinus,  and  Cassius,  and  makes  him  figure  to 
the  very  last,  when  he  actually  had  been  long  dead  in  his  prison. 
These  glaring  departures  from  the  facts  of  so  well-known  a  history, 
without  thereby  adding  any  material  advantage  to  the  action  of 
the  noem,  ar^uc  a  want  of  skill  in  the  dramatic  artist ;  and  in 
all  tlicse  particulars  Mr.  Ueade  has  greatly  the  superiority.  He 
has  adhered  most  rigidly  to  the  historical  acts  and  actors  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  has  show’ii  that  in  able  hands  these  are  abun¬ 
dantly  sufficient.  Perhaps  in  the  poem  of  Julius  Ctesar  he  uses 
more  poetical  license  than  is  required,  and  there  too,  we  think, 
with  less  than  his  usual  effect ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  instead 
of  introducing  a  totally  fictitious  w  oman,  as  Dr.  Croly  has  done, 
as  the  revealer  of  the  plot,  he  has  employed  the  really  historical 
personage  Fulvia;  and  by  contrasting  her  noble  nature  with  the 
worldly  ambition  of  Ca'stir,  her  lover,  has  produced  the  highest 
interest.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  more  Uoman,  more 
truly  heroic  than  the  character  of  Fulvia.  There  is  something 
very  attractive  in  the  sketch  of  the  loves  of  Julius  Ctesar  yet  a 
mere  youth,  and  full  of  ambitious  aspirings,  with  that  career  of 
fame  which  he  afterwards  won,  lying  before  him  in  the  dim  and 
untro<lden  future,  and  that  of  a  lovely  and  pure-hearted  maiden 
like  Fulvia,  who  is  a  genuine  impersonation  of  virtue  and 
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ecncrous  but  unbending  principle.  \V  ho  is  not  earned  by  it 
back  to  his  own  youth  and  the  image  of  some  one  just  so 
glowing  in  her  feelings,  so  pure  in  her  heart,  so  lofty  and 
angelic  in  her  nature?  The  picture  is  one  of  those 
visions  of  the  past — those  sunshiny  scenes  lyi*^g  ii'  the  heaven 
of  early  life,  while  tlie  heart  was  uncorrupted,  and  the  feelings 
unseared  by  the  world,  and  when  love  and  beauty  hovered  in  seraph 
shapes  and  lineaments  around  him,  to  which  every  better  nature 
turns  instinctively  when  he  would  look  up  for  images  of  ^felicity 
and  unstained  purity.  Fulvia  has  had  intimations  that  Cjesar  is 
entangled  with  the  conspirators,  and  charges  him  ^yith  it.  He 
endeavours  to  ward  off  her  inquiries  by  pleasant  raillery  ; — she 
replies : — 


Cicsar  is  mocking  me,  but  I  am  patient : 
lie  may  demean  himself  in  his  own  eyes; 

It  is  the  moody  pastime  of  higli  minds 
In  bitterness  of  spleen,  or  discontent. 

Let  others  dare  attempt  it,  and  the  man 
Starts  up  at  once,  and  shows  his  proper  nature. 


(h’ESAH. 

Aye,  thou  would’st  have  me  always  equable : 

Why,  the  least  virtue  that  becomes  a  man 
Is  his  humanity  !  his  fellow-feelina 
For  sympathies  familiar  with  his  own. 

Let  Cato  eat  his  crust  i’  the  dark  :  let  me 
Feast  with  a  set  of  hungry  rogues  around  me, 

And  hear  their  shouts — they’re  honest  for  the  time  ! 
If  I  have  made  them  happy,  why,  I  feel 
The  wiser,  aye,  and  better  man  o’  the  two ! 

Nay,  if  1  please  thee  more,  I’ll  ape  the  stoic : 

Look  wise  and  solemn,  and  walk  clothed  in  rajis 
Shaming  the  modesty  of  nature  ;  grudge 
My  sharp-edged  Irones  the  wretclied  aliment 
That  keeps  my  life  together ;  and  scorn  all 
Whase  ribs  are  fatter  than  my  own  !  a  crust — 

A  wretch  whose  Ixrast  is  never  to  have  smiled. 

A  dry  anatomy  ;  still  mumbling  out 
Beneath  a  prickly  bush  of  unshorn  beard 
Sophisms  as  base  and  meagre  as  his  tones  ! 

Or  I  11  be  Cicero,  and  scratch  my  head 
To  rouse  my  wisdom  !  then  in  their  sharp  voice, 

I  i|H*  out  the  deeds  of  Grecian  heroes  ;  Imrrow 
Their  u  its  and  sell  them  as  my  own  ;  then  listen 
To  my  own  hired  applause. 
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FULVIA. 

Cffsar  may  run 

His  wits  unreined,  Ins  t)wn  heart  best  will  tell  him 
A'irtue  cannot  be  lowered  by  the  jester  ! 

The  illustrious  dwell  apart,  like  stars  ;*  and  shed 
One  influence  down,  and  make  men  what  they  are. 

Thou  dost  deny  thyself  debasinj;  them  : 

Breathes  there  in  Koine  a  more  aspiring  mind 
Than  Ca'sar's.^ — 

As  Ciesar  still  endeavours  to  run  beside  the  mark,  she  earnestly 
e.\clainis — 

Oh  !  to  the  honorable  heights  of  fame  - 

There  are  two  paths :  the  one  is  crooked  and  forced 

Over  impediments  and  through  dark  scenes, 

And  ctwert  ways  from  which  the  light  recoils: — 

The  other  is  broad  and  open  as  the  day  ! 

The  sun  lies  on  it,  and  the  eyes  of  men 
Watch  him,  the  fortunate,  who  climbs  up  there 
His  way  rejoicingly  !  each  step  is  hailed 
By  the  applause  of  the  world,  until 
Tlie  last  is  won,  when  he  is  mingled  with 
The  Mijjhtv  and  the  Good  who  went  before : 

\\’hose  spirits  joined  and  pointed  him  the  way  ! 

She  draws  in  vivid  contrast  the  characters  of  Pompey  and 
Gatalino,  and  adds — 


Oh! 

How  galling  to  the  noble  mind  is  low 
Dissimulation  I  how  indignantly 
It  writhes  beneath  the  fetters  which  it  scorns  ! 
Burning  to  cast  them  off,  yet  still  withheld 
Fnnn  very  shame  of  having  stooped  to  wear  them  ! 
These  are  the  last  throbs  of  expiring  virtue. 

That  hardens  then  to  apathy.  Oh,  what 
A  spectacle  for  love  to  contemplate  ! 

Caesar  !  make  me  thy  glass — and  see  thyself : 

And  whilst  thou  stand*st  irresolute,  let  love, 

The  love  thou  hadst  for  Fulvia — turn  the  scale. 

(’an  love  exi.st  without  re8j>ect  ?  Ah  !  no  : 

Twins  of  the  heart,  they  are  born  and  die  together. 


•  Hy  the  way,  this  line  treads  loo  closely  on  the  heels  of  that  of  Words¬ 
worth  on  Milton — 

‘  Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart.' 

—Wonls worth’s  Poi’lical  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  140. 
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Cmhar. 

Thou  hast  prevailed,  —I  will  disclose  thee  all. 


The  character  of  Fulvia  is  nobly  sustained  throughout  the 
tragedy.  She  obtains  full  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
hiistens  to  apprize  Cicero.  It  is  midnight,  but  she  gains  admit¬ 
tance  to  his  presence,  and  when  Cicero  bids  her  rest,  she  ex¬ 
claims — 


Rest !  This  is  no  time  for  rest ! 

Rome  is  on  fire — I  say  Rome  is  on  fire ! 

The  fire  is  lit  which  shall  consume,  and  cast 
Her  very  ashes  to  the  winds  !  She  sleeps 
On  her  past  fame — awake  her,  Cicero  ! 

Her  life's  in  danger — Vengeance  stands  above  her. 

The  steel  is  gleaming  at  her  naked  heart ; 

And  they  will  strike — strike  home  ere  thou  canst  save  her ! 
Hark  !  as  I  hurried  through  the  streets,  there  was 
One  followed — I  — I  fell  the  wretch  behind  me  ! 

I  dared  not  turn  to  look  him  in  the  face. 

Cicero. 

Thou  art  distraught ;  some  spectacle  thou  hast  seen 
Dost  fright  thy  mind  from  its  propriety. 

Fulvia. 

I  saw  the  very  house  w  here  they  were  met ! 

’Twas  Lecca’s,  in  the  Appian  way.  I  looked 
Betw’een  the  doors,  and  saw  them — aye,  I  say 
I  saw  them  at  their  most  infernal  rites ! 

They  gathered  round  an  altar.  On  it  lay 
A  sacrifice,  and,  by  the  fitful  fire, 

1  saw  the  lifeless  wretch  whom  they  had  butchered ! 

One  stood  almve  them  all  pre-eminent : 

O  well  1  knew'  by  the  decaying  fianie 
That  livid  face  !  distorted  as  it  w'as 
By  all  the  passions  that  transform  the  man 
Into  the  demon  !  In  one  hand  he  held 
A  naked  sword ;  it  reeked  w  ith  human  blood  ! 

The  t>ther  raised  a  goblet ; — it  w  as  full 

With  what  I  dare  not  guess  : — he  raised  it  high. 

And  shook  his  steel  above  his  head,  and  called  them 
To  pledge  themstdves  w'ith  most  unheard  of  oaths. 

To  swear  their  country’s  ruin  ;  and — they  drank  ! 

(Cicero  supports  her  from  falling.) 

Cicero. 

Immortal  Gods  !  can  Cataline — 
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Fitly  I  A. 

Ave,  he ! — 

His  name  stuck  in  my  throat — I  could  not  speak  it. 

The  scene  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  Lecca,  where  the  con¬ 
spirators  are  a^ain  met  at  midnight,  is  finely  conceived,  and 
would  tell  strongly  on  the  stage.  Caesar,  thunderstruck  at  the 
horrid  designs  disclosed,  when  the  brutal  Cethcgus  says, 

We  must  fire  all  the  city,  and  spare  none  : 

Lest  we  be  overpowered  in  the  streets. 

exclaims 

What !  wouldst  thou  make  a  slaughter-house  of  Rome  ? 

A  scene  of  indiscriminate  butchery  ? 

Shall  rape  and  murder  be  let  loose  ?  shall  Ate 
Ride  through  our  streets  unreined  ?  or,  are  we  Gauls  ? 

What  have  our  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  done 
To  be  subjected  to  such  horrors  ?  Romans  ! 

Can  we  dare  call  ourselves  by  that  high  name  ? 

No,  by  the  gods !  We  have  sworn  to  cleanse  the  state : 

To  be  her  patriots  :  not  common  butchers 
1  am  a  Roman  with  a  Roman’s  heart  ! 

And  if  my  country  falls  will  not  survive  her. 

If  we're  not  met  for  one  great  purpose ; — if 
Oaths  solemnly  pledged  are  nothing  ; — if  our  honour 
Must  be  forgot ! — if  hollow  treachery 
Sits  in  our  councils ; — then  let  every  man. 

Like  me,  throw  down  his  dagger,  and  depart ! 

( Going,  Cataline  stays  him,) 

Cethegus  rushes  upon  Caesar  to  kill  him.  Fulvia  interposes,  ad- 
vanciny  from  behind  the  altars  recess. 

Forbear  ! 

Cataline. 

What  form  is  this  that  rises  from 
The  statue  of  the  God  ? 

Crassus. 

And  hath  o’erheard — 

Crthrgus. 


Thou  diest ! 


(Fulvia  unfolds  her  mantle,) 
Fcilvia. 

Strike  I 
Catalink. 

Hold — hold — n  woman  ! 
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(/\CSAR. 

Fulvia ! 

Fulvia. 

Strike  !— I  have  lived  too  long.  Conspiracy  ! 

How  poor  a  thing  thou  art,  when  thy  armed  councils 
Are  frighted  at  the  voice  of  one  weak  woman  ! 

^^'here  is  the  virtue  that  should  make  ye  bold  } 

1  came  among  ye,  guided  by  the  gods, 

For  I  too  have  a  duty  to  perform ; 

Point  not  your  swords  at  me,  for  I  am  wound 

Up  to  a  pitch  of  desperate  resolution 

That  turns  them  into  straws  !  My  life  is  here. 

Kill  me — but  touch  not  him — I  come  to  claim  him  : 

( Placing  her  arm  within  Casars.) 

For  he  holds  nought  in  common  with  those  who 
Have  sworn  their  country’s  downfall !  Fear  us  not : 

The  gods  have  chosen  higher  instruments 

’fhan  me,  to  save  her  in  her  peril — Hark  !  (Thunder.) 

Hark — how  they  answer  from  their  clouds  ! — Come,  Caesar, 

We  think  we  have  sufficiently  shown,  meagre  and  mutilated  as 
our  extracts  necessarily  are,  that  the  author  of  ‘  Italy  *  has  in  this 
tragedy  risen  even  above  his  former  self.  Cataline  is  full  of  finely 
drawn  characters,  striking  scenes,  and  the  most  noble  sentiments. 
It  has  all  the  classic  grace  and  purity  of  Ion,  with  that  fiery 
energy  of  style  in  which  Ion  is  wanting.  Cataline’s  desperation, 
Cethegus’s  butcher’s  thirst  for  blood,  the  sly  cunning  and  avarice 
of  Crassus,  and  the  glorious  intellect,  wisdom,  and  consuming 
eloquence  of  Cicero,  are  all  painted  in  colours  of  force  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  deserving  of  the  subject.  The  speeches  are  short, 
pithy,  tuui  every  way  adapted  to  speaking.  The  language  is  not 
the  echo  of  a  past  age  merely  because  that  age  was  dramatic,  but 
is  the  living  language  of  the  present,  strong  as  the  feeling  and 
fervid  as  the  passions  of  the  day.  Mr.  Reade  has  wisely  adhered, 
as  closely  as  the  rules  of  the  drama  will  permit,  to  the  very  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  historic  events,  and  tlie  language  of  the  different  parties 
as  given  by  Sallust  and  Cicero.  The  whole  of  the  grand  scene  in 
the  Senate,  where  Cicero  embodies  in  himself  the  nnest  image  of 
the  consummate  statesman,  the  devoted  patriot,  and  the  trium- 
phaiit  orator,  to  bel  found  on  the  face  of  all  history,  is  most 
admirably  given,  and  brings  back  the  entrancing  sense  of  wonder, 
ardour,  and  breadiless  admiration  with  which  we  first  read  Cicero’s 
own  orations  against  Cataline.  We  must  be  pardoned  for  giving 
one  more  extract, — a  portion  of  this  scene — 
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Enter  Catamnk. 

C^SAR  {aside  to  Crassus). 

Resolve  sits  on  his  brow  :  now,  if  he  conquer, 

All  the  patricians  join  him  to  a  man. 

(Cataline  takes  his  seat  by  Cato,  who  rises  and  passes  over  to  the 
other  side.) 


Cato. 

Let  those  sit  by  thee  who  uphold  thee  :  Cato 
Sided  witli  his  country  and  with  virtue  ! 

Cataline. 

How 

Is  this  grave  Father  ?  ye  look  coldly  on  me. 

And  half  distrustfully.  Have  I  done  aught 
To  merit  your  reproof? — if  so  advise  me. 

Cicero  (rising  impetuously). 

What !  dar'st  thou  enter  in  the  Senate-hou.se  ? 

Dost  thou  not  blush,  atrocious  Cataline  ? 

Or  ebbs  thy  blood  back  to  thy  frighted  heart, 

That  thou  dost  look  so  pale  ?  Barest  thou  insult 
Our  patience  ?  Whither  does  thy  madness  tend  ? 

Have  not  the  city-guards — the  troops  drawn  out— 

The  ancient  senate — the  averted  looks 
Of  all  good  men — appalled  thee  ?  K nowest  thou  not, 
Barefaced  assassin  ! — what  all  here  know,  dared 
They  speak  out — thy  plot  to  fire  the  city  ? 

To  slaughter  all  of  us — my  life  the  first — 

Worthless  ;  yet  not  so  :  for  the  gods  have  saved  me 
To  be  the  worker  of  thy  ruin  !  There — 

There  sits  the  man  who  hath  planned  out  your  murders. 

H  is  camp's  in  Italy — his  troops  are  arming 
Under  your  eyes  ;  and  yet  he  lives !  Oh  !  age, 

And  manners !  this  the  Senate  knows  :  and  still 
He  LIVES  ! — lives  did  I  say  ? — He  comes  among  us  ; 

And  with  his  wolfish  eye  marks  out  each  man 
For  his  particular  slaughter  !  while  we  think 
We've  done  enough  if  we  avoid  his  strokes. 

And  make  them  straws.  I  see  ye  are  moved,  grave  Fathers ! 
Let  him  stand  forth ;  and,  if  he  can,  dare  shame 
The  heart  of  falsehood  by  denying  me ! 


But  wo  must  not  go  on.  The  whole  Senate  is  thrown  into 
commotion;  and  Cataline  finding  every  thing  go  against  him, 
makes  a  hasty  retreat,  first  throwing  on  his  robes,  and  showing 
himself  completely  armed,  and  bellowing  forth — 
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Away  !  or  1  will  cut  ye  down  like  sheep  : — 

Look— I  AM  War  '.—as  I  throw  off  these  robes. 

And  stand  forth  free,  and  armed  with  my  good  sword  ! 

So  will  I  hurl  on  ye  the  plagues  of  war  ! 

So  will  I  cast  ye  to  the  dust,  ye  bondsmen  ! 

Who  cling  round  and  encumber  Freedom  s  limbs. 

Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  indefati- 
gable  writers  of  the  age ;  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
roost  sterling  and  soundhearted.  A  single  sentence  in  one  of  his 
recently  published  works,  may  indicate  sufficiently  what  are  his 
views  of  the  present  morbid  craving  for  the  exploits  of  thieves 
and  murderers ;  ‘  1  consider  it  an  insult  to  virtue  to  make  vice 
‘  attractive.’  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  present  drama, 

‘  Blanche  of  Navarre,*  is  written,  ana  from  this  it  derives  not  the 
least  of  its  merits.  We  are  alwiiys  glad  to  applaud  the  sentiments 
of  an  honest  and  conscientious  writer,  and  the  pleasure  is  doubled 
when  the  talent  displayed  is  equal  to  the  virtue.  Both  these  recom¬ 
mendations  are  combined  in  Blanche  of  Navarre.  It  is  written 
with  great  spirit,  great  felicity  of  style,  and  nobility  of  sentiment, 
which  warms  and  animates  the  heart  of  the  reader  as  he  proceeds. 
The  story  is  simply  this.  Philip,  king  of  Navarre,  has  married 
Isabel,  of  Valois,  who  is  just  on  the  point  of  arriving  at  his  palace 
with  her  attendants — the  king  and  his  sister,  the  princess  Blanche, 
have  been  brought  up  together,  and  are  strongly  attJiched  ;  Blanche 
is  not  only  beautiful,  but  of  a  thoroughly  beautiful  and  excellent 
nature;  she  is  full  of  a  noble  simplicity  and  true  womanly  affection. 
Isabel  arrives,  a  princely,  gay,  and  fascinating  woman,  but  at  the 
same  time  ambitious,  imperious,  and  of  the  most  violent  passions. 
In  her  suite  is  Francis,  Count  of  Foix,  a  gay  gallant,  who  prides 
himself  on  his  favour  with  the  ladies.  He  offends  the  Navarrese 
nobles  by  the  light  strain  in  which  he  speaks  of  their  favorite 
princess,  is  challenged  by  one  of  them,  and  seriously  wounded. 
This,  and  w'hat  he  sees  further  of  Blanche,  brings  liim  to  his 
senses.  By  the  beauty  of  her  character,  and  the  charms  of  her 
conversation,  he  becomes  an  altered  man.  He  soon  gives  proofs 
of  the  toud  change  of  his  sentiments,  and  seeks  to  win  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  Blanche.  This  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  Queen  Isabel, 
who  is  only  too  much  attached  to  him  herself.  She  instigates 
the  king  against  Blanche,  wdio  is  confined  to  the  Castle  of  Lla- 
nora.  T  he  Count,  however,  succeeds  in  liberating  her,  and  they 
fly  to  b  ranee,  but  are  overtaken  by  the  Navarrese  troops,  they 
fight,  Blanche  escapes  into  France,  but  the  Count,  uncertain  of 
fote,  returns  into  Navarre,  in  the  very  face  of  his  enemies, 
is  taken,  and  condemned  to  die  for  high  treason.  In  the  mean 
time,  Blanche,  who  Ims  heard  of  his  ill  fortune,  has  obtained  an 
escort  from  the  king  of  trance,  and  with  an  effectual  remon¬ 
strance  irom  that  monarch,  arrives  just  in  time  to  save  his  head. 
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Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  incidents  ;  but  the  working  of 
them  out,  the  development  of  the  characters,  and  the  vigour  and 
vivacity  of  the  dialogue,  are  all  worthy  of  Mr.  James’s  fame. 

It  is  not  by  particular  passages  that  the  merit  of  this  drama 
can  be  shown,  but  we  may  select  a  passage  or  two  of  poetical 
beauty  or  heroic  sentiment.  This  is  a  lively  picture  of  a  busy 
square  in  a  gay  city  : — 

III  my  tower 

There  is  a  latticed  window,  looking  forth 
On  the  great  square,  where  figures  to  and  fro 
Flit  in  gay  garbs,  like  phantoms  in  a  dream  ; 

Proud  cavaliers,  bright  women  in  their  veils, 

And  archnecked  horses  striking  the  dull  ground. 

Impetuous  fire  and  proud  obedience  mingling ; 

While  ever  and  anon  some  sober  friar 
Walks  slow  across,  with  russet  gown,  bare  feet, 

And  eyes  that  steal  a  twinkling  glance  askance 
At  the  brown  girls,  who  from  the  Arga’s  shore. 

Bear  up  the  well-bleached  linen  ;  while  the  beggar, 

Stands  by  the  cross,  drinking  the  mountain  air, 

Feeding  on  sunshine,  and  content  to  have 

What  God  gives  freely,  scarce  importunes  man. — p.  37* 

I’he  feeling  excited  by  a  multitude  is  here  as  fine  as  the  sketch 
of  the  multitude  was  graphic. 

The  multitude  !  I  love  the  multitude. 

To  gaze  upon  them  in  their  holiday. 

And  think,  though  fate  and  fortune  are  resolved 
I  on  another  stage  should  move  from  them, 

Tliere  is  not  one  that  passes  ’neath  mine  eyes, 

Who  has  not  some  affections  in  his  breast— 

Hope,  fear,  love,  sorrow,  care,  the  thoughts  of  home. 

Kind  feelings,  aspirations  sweet,  regrets, 

Ay,  noble  thoughts,  too,  and  ingenuous  pride 
That  claims  a  kindred  w’ith  my  heart,  and  warm 
In  me  the  drop  of  Adam’s  blood  that  still 
Lingers  in  veins  of  nations  numberless, 

And  makes  mankind  all  brothers. — Here  we’re  well.— p.  55. 

The  Lords  of  Ellingham  is  a  tragedy  founded  on  the 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  Cobham,  and  others  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  W’e  believe  tlie 
author,  Mr.  Spicer,  is  a  young  man,  and  this  drama,  as  a  first 
production,  does  him  great  honour.  It  abounds  with  talent  which 
time  and  experience  may  ripen  into  great  power.  It  everywhere 
exhibits  a  highly  poetical  mind,  and  a  flowing,  and  often  nervous 
style ;  but  the  language  wants  condensation,  and  variety  of 
cadence.  In  going  through  the  play  you  become  sensible  of  a 
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monotonous  cast  of  sentences  tliat  clogs  on  the  ear.  But  the 
most  fatal  blemish  to  the  work  is  that  of  making  Edith,  the 
lovely  and  high-souled  wife  of  Latymer,  yield  to  the  scoundrel 
Laurency,  even  though  it  were  with  the  weak  hope  of  saving 
her  husband’s  life.  It  is  a  circumstance  which  at  once  sinks  the 
heroine  in  our  estimation,  revolts  every  feeling  of  our  minds, 
and  all  sense  of  poetical  justice.  Had  the  author  tried  the  virtue 
of  Edith  to  the  utmost,  and  made  Latymer,  her  husband,  rush 
in  while  slie  yet  stood  triumphant,  even  though  both  he  and  she 
had  fallen  in  the  affray,  how  much  would  the  admiration  and 
sympathy  of  the  reader  have  been  raised.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  great  descriptive  power  displayed  in  these  very  scenes, 
’rhere  is  a  fearful  grandeur  in  the  description  of  this  fallen 
woman  as  seen  by  the  dwarf  Garagantua  through  the  hall  win¬ 
dow,  amid  the  base  associates  of  her  seducer. 

A  banquet  board  is  spread — 

Rich  fruit,  and  luscious  wine  that  lure  men’s  brain 

To  most  delightful  madness.  There  are  met 

The  boisterous  bully  and  the  rough-tongued  scpiirc  ; — 

Glib  sycophants,  and  cringing  slaves  that  lack 
The  courage  to  be  villains  too — but  tamed 
And  fangless  serpents,  kept  innoxious  by 
Some  master  villain’s  hand.  There  is,  there  is, 

One  uHttnan  there — in  crimson  robes  and  gold  ; 

Mine  eyes  devour  her  beauty,  yet  can  scarce 
Endure  its  fierceness,  and  her  cheeks’  fever  seems 
To  scorch  the  white  plumes  drooping  from  her  brow  ; 

Her  eyes  flashed  fearful  lustre  !  She  looks  up  ! 

O  God  !  mine  own  are  seared  ! 

♦  »  *  * 

They  bring  a  harp — 

(’Tis  that  which  Dudley  gave  !)  Oh,  Ethelind  ! 

What  feeling  bids  them  tax  that  swelling  heart 
To  make  them  music  ?  Look,  she  puts  it  by. 

Now  rises  tlie  tormentor,  w  ith  soft  step 
He  steals  Indiind  her  chair,  he  whispers  w'ords 
Of  soothing  mockery — makes  strange  signs — 

He  quells  her  with  his  fiendish  eye  !  Ha !  now^ 

She  takes  the  harp  ag-ain.  Man  !  *tis  in  vain  ; 

She  cjinnot  do  thy  will.  With  livid  cheek 
She  turns  to  him,  and  murmurs  w'ords  which  call 
The  color  to  his  bn>w'.  He  lifts  his  hand — 

Great  (lod !  he  w  ill  not  strike  her  !  he’s  a  man. 

And  men  are  round  him  !  Cow’ards,  cowards,  look  ! 

Have  ye  no  hearts  ?  pp.  1 13—  1 1 5. 

b^arl  Harold  is  a  tragedy  indeed.  He  is  a  nobleman  who 
murders  his  brother  and  his  brother’s  W’ife,  and  attempts  the  life 
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of  their  infant,  to  seize  on  tlieir  titles  and  estates,  and  then  is 
haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  remorse.  There  is  no  want  of  ability 
about  it,  but  it  is  too  full  of  horrors  and  darkness,  and  storms 
and  murders  for  our  taste.  The  admirers  of  Jack  Sheppard  may 
notwithstanding  find  charms  in  it 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  Mr.  Jacob  Jones  and  his  Cathedral 
Bell.  Here  is  a  learned  Barrister  at  Law,  who  styles  himself 
author  of  ‘  the  Stepmother,*  of  *  Longinus,  or  the  fall  of  Pal- 
‘  myra,*  of  ‘  Spartacus,  or  the  Roman  Gladiator,*  tragedies  in 
live  acts ;  of  ‘  the  Anglo- Polish  Harp,*  and  other  works ;  and 
who  has  whole  pages  of  eulogistic  extracts  from  many  of  our 
critical  journals,  ana  some  of  them  of  high  standing,  yet  who, 
according  to  his  own  account,  has  been  for  tliesc  twenty  years 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  get  one  of  his  tragedies  produced  on  the 
boards  of  a  leading  theatre.  With  such  a  host  of  recommen¬ 
dations  we  dare  say  he  deems  it  strange  that  he  should  not  find  as 
much  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  managers  as  another  learned 
gentleman.  Without  pretending  to  decide  what  may  be  the  actual 
merit  of  Mr.  Jones’s  other  much-lauded  performances,  we  must 
say  that  if  they  at  all  resemble  the  one  before  us,  the  kindest 
thing  which  the  critics  could  have  done,  would,  long  ago,  have 
been  to  recommend  him  to  burn  his  dramas  and  give  all  his 
energy  to  his  briefs.  A  greater  medley  of  improbabilities  and 
caricatures  of  men  and  women  it  has  not  often  been  our  lot  to 
read ;  but  that  Mr.  Jones  may  not  class  us  with  those  ‘  few 
‘critics,*  who,  he  says,  have  attempted  to  crush  him  without  a 
sample  of  his  style,  w^e  will  give  a  sample. 


Is/  Guard.  Out  on  your  leavings  ! 

2nd  Guard.  Cast  them  to  the  swine. 

Is/  Veterati.  Pearls,  at  yinir  service  ! 

2nd  Veteran,  Devils  drive  your  kin. 

Is/  Guard,  For  such  old  bones  we  young  ones  are  held  cheap! 
Their  gums  are  toothless.  — p.  4. 


There  are  whole  pages  of  such  dialogues ;  even  the  daughter 
of  the  governor  of  Saragossa  scolds  her  lover  at  the  city  gate  like 
a  fish  woman. 


Octavia.  My  brother  shall  be  saved.  To*  bed  !  to  lied  ! 
Lover,  forsooth  !  a  dastard,  and  no  man  ! 

Ricardos.  In  I  in  ! 

Octavia.  Valour!  to  bed  ! 

Attendant.  Follow,  Sir  Porcu]>ine,  and  be  our  knight ! 

( Hunching  up  her  shoulders.) 

Octavia.  If  foes  pursue  us,  'tis  his  hack  will  fight. 

— pp.  50 — I. 
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Memoirs  of  Robert  Morrison^  D,D, 

We  had  nearly  omitted  to  mention  the  dramas  of  Mr.  Simon 
Gray,  and  can  now  only  add  that  they  have  much  merit  of  an 
old-rahioned  sort ;  such  as  would  have  commanded  both  tears 
and  laug^hter  half  a  century  ago.  There  are  also  many  very 
sensible  remarks  in  his  volume  on  the  present  state  of  the  drama, 
and  on  the  means  of  improving  it.  We  a^ee  with  him  that 
great  reforms  are  needed,  but  we  cannot  indulge  the  hope  of  our 
'theatres  ever  becoming  a  school  of  morals.  \Vere^  they  to  be  so 
far  purified  they  would  lose  the  patronage  of  their  present  sup¬ 
porters,  without  obtaining  compensatory  favor  from  any  other  class. 


Art.  IV.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Robert  Morrison,  D.D,, 
F,R.S.,  M,R.A,S.,  Member  of  the  Society  Asiaiique  of  Paris,  ^ 
Compiled  by  his  Widow,  with  critical  Notices  of  his  Chinese  works, 
by  Samuel  Kidd.  And  an  Appendix  containing  original  Documents. 
2  vols.  London  :  Longman  and  Co.  1839. 

Recent  circumstances  have  tended  to  force  upon  the  English 
nation  an  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  China.  The 
enterprise  of  missionaries  had  led  the  way.  Gutzlaff  and  Med- 
hurst  were  useful  pioneers;  and  Davis  has  given,  in  popular  form, 
what  was  known  only  to  the  scholar.  The  Catholic  missionaries 
•  in  former  times ;  and  in  latter  times,  De  Guignes  and  Goguet, 
Uamusat  and  Klaproth,  had  communicated  to  the  savants  of  the 
continent,  what  Sir  George  Staunton,  Mr.  Barrow,  and  Dr, 
I^eyden  laid  before  the  wealthy  and  erudite  of  England.  But 
except  in  libraries  of  the  rich,  or  the  halls  of  colleges,  such  works 
were  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader ;  while  the  missionary 
character  of  Gutzlaff  and  ^ledhurst's  writings  may  have  attached 
to  them  the  patois  of  the  conventicle,  or  the  savour  of  Method¬ 
ism,  in  the  esteem  of  the  literary  world.  Biography  has  now, 
however,  become  the  coadjutor  of  history ;  a  sort  of  common 
stream  in  the  field  of  knowledge.  The  memoirs  of  one  who  was 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Sir  G.  Staunton,  and  was  well 
entitled  to  rank  as  the  Anglo-Chinese  Lexicographer,  will  scarcely 
fail  to  give  a  diffusive  interest  to  the  affairs  of  China,  and  a  desire 
for  an  awjuaintiince  with  the  condition  of  her  people. 

^V  e  hail  every  symptom  of  a  growing  intercourse,  or  increasing 
sympathy,  between  the  nations  of  the  eastern  and  western  hemi¬ 
spheres;  yet  w'e  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  our  intelligence 
is  correct,  or  that  we  are  competent  to  form  a  just  and  satisfactory 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the  Chinese  people.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  travel^  among  them  without  retinue,  or  guards,  or 
official  eclat ;  speaking  their  language  without  interpreters,  read- 
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ing  their  books  without  glossaries,  and  mingling  in  their  domestic 
circles,  with  all  varieties  of  rank  and  condition,  before  we  can 
duly  appreciate  the  character  and  genius  of  the  people,  or  their 
position  in  the  scale  of  nations.  It  is  not  otherwise  that  we  can 
escape  partiality  or  prejudice,  or  have  a  full  and  fair  representa¬ 
tion,  in  our  estimate  of  so  great  an  empire.  ‘  Novelty,’  it  is  said,  ‘  is 
‘  sure  either  to  magnify  or  diminish  the  objects  with  which  it  is 
‘  associated  ;*  and  tlie  sight  of  strange  manners  tempts  the  be¬ 
holder  either  to  despise  them,  because  they  differ  from  his  own, 
or  to  regard  them  as  incomparably  superior.  It  is  only  by  re¬ 
peated  investigations  and  comparisons,  that  even  a  patient  student 
of  human  character  will  ascertain  how  far  a  first  sight  may  have 
deceived,  and  how  much  must  be  blotted  out. 

Dr.  Morrison,  after  almost  thirty  years’  experience,  and  with 
no  inclination  to  reproach  the  Chinese,  represents  them  as  ‘  un- 
‘  feeling,  inhuman,  and  cruel;*  ‘dishonoring  the  seat  of  justice 
‘  by  magisterial  commands,  to  slap  a  witness’s  face  till  the  cheek 
‘  swells,  the  skin  breaks  and  bleeds,  or  the  teeth  are  knocked  out 
‘  of  the  jaw ;  and  to  lay  upon  the  ground  an  accused  person, 
‘  whose  guilt  is  unproved,  to  be  flogged  with  a  bamboo ;  while 
‘  females  are  tortured,  their  fingers  and  ankles  being  squeezed 
‘  till  they  confess.*  He  speaks  of  their  ‘  superstition  in  visiting 
‘  the  sick  and  diseased  with  cruelty  and  outrage,  as  well  as  neg- 
‘  lect ;  expelling  them  from  their  habitation,  and  excluding  mul- 
‘  titudes  of  lepers  from  the  comforts  of  social  intercourse,  the 
‘  means  of  recovery,  und  the  opportunity  of  working  for  their 
‘  bread.*  ‘  The  religious  rites,  &c.,  of  the  Chinese,’  he  declares, 
‘  are  ridiculous  and  cumbrous.  '^I'hey  have  in  one  street  or  an- 
‘  other,  and  to  one  demon  or  another,  perpetually,  splendid  illu- 
‘  minations,  music,  theatrical  performances,  in  presence  of  their 
‘idols;  repasts  of  fruits  and  wine,  and  cakes,  and  fowls,  and 
‘  roasted  pigs,  &.C.,  placed  before  them,  with  the  burning  of  can- 
‘  dies,  small  sticks,  paper,  and  fire-works.  I  have  seen  them 
‘  prostrate  themselves  to  the  full  orbed  moon,  pour  out  libations 
‘  and  presents  of  fruit  to  her.  The  detail  w'ould  be  endless.’  He 
represents  their  conduct  to  strangers  and  visitors  from  other  lands 
as  exhibiting  ‘  the  worst  features  of  chanicter,  and  the  lowest 
‘  degree  of  civilization  :’  ‘  the  most  debasing  selfishness.*  So 
remiss  in  government,  as  not  to  *  give  the  protection  of  laws,  and 
‘  so  unjust,  as  to  apply  all  law  and  power  to  ruin  an  accused 
‘stranger;*  they  carry  on  ‘real  tyranny  and  oppression  under 
‘  the  semblance  of  justice  ;*  and  ‘conceal  a  slow,  grinding,  and 
‘  galling  torture,  under  the  guise  of  government;’  unable  to  re¬ 
press  robberies,  and  the  excursions  of  banditti,  they  insult  visitors 
by  styling  them  to  ‘  their  face,  barbarians,  demons,  official  liars, 
I  and  plunderers,  rude  brutes,  and  foreign  devils.*  'rhe  miserable 
inefficiency  of  their  police,  or  their  destitution  of  all  civic  economy, 
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often  expose  the  lives  and  property  of  tlieir  people  to  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  they  have  exhibited  in  such  times  of  privation  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  ‘a  character  the  very  opposite  of  generous  and  disinterested ; 
‘  no  aid  has  been  afforded  even  to  natives  ruined  by  fire,  selfish- 
‘  ness  restraining  them  from  united  efforts  and  partial  ^crifices; 
‘  but  to  Europeans  burnt  out,  and  left  houseless  and  fasting,  none 
‘  of  the  Hong  merchants,  who  had  often  experienced  their  friend- 
‘  ship,  and  had  themselves  escaped  the  fire,  having  houses  and 
‘  warehouses  of  their  own  still  standing,  volunteered  a  night’s 
‘  hwlging,  or  a  single  meal.  They  were  f'an-kwei  (foreign  devils) 
‘  to  whom  it  was  left  first  to  solicit  assistance  before  it  should  be 
‘  afforded,  by  the  civilized  Chinese’  (vol.  i.  pp.  163,  164;  vol. 
ii.  pp.  7 — 39,  of  the  Appendix), 

To  this  people  Dr.  Morrison  was  the  first  Protestant  missionary; 
and  in  this  character  w^as  sent  forth  from  British  Christians,  when 
there  were  neither  grammars  nor  lexicons  suited  to  the  English 
scholar,  and  when  only  fragments  of  a  manuscript  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  existed  in  the  language  of  China.  The 
youngest  son  of  James  Morrison,  an  industrious,  pious,  and  honest 
tradesman,  who  had  removed  from  Dunfermline,  his  native  town, 
to  Northumberland,  his  birth  took  place  near  Morpeth,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1782 :  but  the  family  went  to  reside  in  Newcastle,  in  1785, 
where  the  early  years  of  young  Morrison  were  spent.  The  subject 
of  this  memoir  enjoyed  the  affectionate  instruction  of  a  maternal 
uncle  in  the  pursuit  of  elementary  learning;  and  W’as,  by  the  cate¬ 
chetical  exercises  of  their  family  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  Hutton,  led  on 
in  the  study  of  the  Scripture.  Under  the  direction  of  this  good 
man,  the  pupil  exhibited  an  instance  of  persevering  application, 
which  gave  promise  of  future  success.  When  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  he  repeated  one  evening  the  whole  of  the  119th  Psalm, 
Scottish  version.  Describing  the  state  of  his  mind  when  subdued 
to  the  power  of  divine  truth  (about  fifteen  years  of  age),  he  makes 
no  display  of  a  presumptuous  or  self-righteous  spirit. 

*  I  was  much  awakened  to  a  sense  of  sin,  though  I  cannot  recollect 
any  particular  circumstance  which  led  to  it,  unless  it  w'ere  that  at  that 
time  1  grew'  somewhat  loose  and  profane  ;  and  more  than  once  being 
draw  n  aside  by  wicked  company  (even  at  that  early  time  of  life),  1 
Ik*  came  intoxicated.  Reflection  upon  my  conduct  became  a  source  of 
much  unejisiness  to  me,  and  I  w'as  brought  to  a  serious  concern  al)out 
my  soul.  I  felt  the  dread  of  eternal  damnation.  The  fear  of  death 
cmnnassed  me  aliout,  and  1  was  led  to  cry  mightily  to  God,  that  he 
would  purdtm  my  sin,  that  he  would  grant  me  an  interest  in  the 
Saviour,  and  that  he  would  renew’  me  in  the  spirit  of  my  mind.  Sin 
In'came  a  burden.  It  was  then  that  I  experienced  a  change  of  life, 
and  I  trust  a  change  of  heart  too.  1  broke  oflf  from  my  former  care¬ 
less  compsuiions,  and  gave  myself  to  reading,  to  meditation,  and  to 
prayer.  It  pleased  (hnl  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  and  at  that  time  I 
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experienced  much  of  ‘the  kindness  of  youth,  und  the  love  of  espousals;' 
and  though  the  first  flash  of  affection  wore  off,  I  trust  my  love  to,  and 
knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  have  increased.'  Vol.  i.  p.  53. 

The  early  years  of  Robert  Morrison  were  not  passed  in  idle¬ 
ness  or  affluence.  He  wrought  as  his  father’s  apprentice, — when 
his  hours  of  labor  were  often  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
eight  at  night.  But  even  then  he  eagerly  snatched  hours  before 
as  well  as  after  the  time  spent  in  daily  work,  for  reading,  medita¬ 
tion,  and  prayer.  To  secure  a  larger  portion  of  quiet  in  his 
retirement,  his  bed  was  removed  to  the  w’orkshop,  w’here  he  often 
pursued  his  studies  till  one  or  tw’o  o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  is 
one  of  the  latest  associations  recorded  of  his  pious  and  tender 
mind,  how  much  delight  he  thus  enjoyed.  With  what  genuine 
pleasure  he  seems  to  refer  to  this  scene  in  one  of  his  last  letters : 

‘  For  the  fond  recollections  of  our  childhood  do  not  depend  upon 
the  superiority  of  the  place  in  which  it  w’as  spent ;  nor  even  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  affluence  or  poverty.  It  is  the  time  of  life  that  gives 
the  charm  ;  whether  riding  on  a  five-bar  gate  or  in  a  royal  carriage.  The 
happiest  abode  (so  far  as  house  goes)  was  my  father's  w'orkshop,  swept 
clean  by  my  own  hands  of  a  Saturday  evening,  and  dedicated  to  prayer 
and  meditation  on  the  Sunday.  There  was  my  bed,  and  there  w’as 
my  study.  So  I  dare  say  my  beloved  son  Robert,'  &c.  V(d.  ii.  p.  523. 

To  add  to  his  facilities  for  growing  in  knowledge,  he  contrived 
throughout  the  day,  while  his  hands  were  busiecl  in  the  Labours 
of  this  life,  to  feed  his  mind  by  placing  open  before  him  the 
Bible,  or  some  other  book.  His  hours  of  recreation,  which  w^re 
not  devoted  to  visits  of  mercy  among  the  sick  or  ignorant,  were 
spent  in  a  little  garden,  which  he  had  consecrated  to  study, 
and  devout  communion.  While  he  diligently  occupied  the  hours 
of  the  sacred  day  in  religious  exercises,  he  gladly  embraced  sea¬ 
sons  of  Christian  fellowsliip,  on  week  evenings,  wdth  others  wdio 
were  like-minded :  their  place  of  resort  was  his  father’s  work¬ 
shop.  By  a  journal  w'hich  he  has  left,  we  can  mark  the  first 
cravings  of  his  mind  for  knowledge.  ‘  I  have  adopted,'  he  writes, 

‘  a  number  of  studies — botany,  and  some  other  tilings ;  I  do  not 
‘  know  but  it  would  be  better  to  study  my  Bible.'  And  .again, 

‘  Much  profit  is  to  be  had  from  reading  the  Scriptures  at  my 
‘  work.  O  Lord,  incline  my  heart  to  thy  testimonies  !*  Owen's 
Lile,  Romaine’s  Sermons,  Ilenry’s  Exposition,  Mosheim's  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History,  Marshall  on  Sanctific.ation,  Ilervey's  works,  and 
the  Evangelictil  Magazine,  were  the  fretiuent  companions  of  his 
retirement. 

‘  Friday,  June  19,  1891.  This  day  I  entered  u’ith  5lr.  Laidler  to 
learn  Latin.  I  paid  ten  shillings  and  sixpence,  the  entrance  money,  and 
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am  to  pay  one  guinea  per  quarter,  I  know  not  what  may  be  the  end  ; 
G<h1  only  knows.  It  is  my  desire,  if  he  please  to  spare  me  in  the 
world,  to  serve  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  he  shall  give  opportunity.  O 
Lord  my  Citnl,  iny  wlude  ho])e  is  in  thee,  and  in  thee  alone.  Lord,  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner,  through  Christ  my  Saviour ;  and  grant  thy 
blessing  with  this  attempt,  if  it  please  thee.  Amen. 

His  biographer  observes — 

‘  It  is  j)lain  from  this  extract,  that  he  now  seriously  contemplated 
the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  and  from  what  he  subsequently  stated,  his 
eye  was  directt*d  to  the  missionary  service.  He  knew  not  how  it  was 
to  Ik*  brought  about,  nor  whether  the  object  would  ever  be  gained; 
hut  his  heart  was  set  upon  it,  and  he  gave  himself  to  this  course  of 
study  as  a  preliminary  and  preparatory  step.  The  expense  was  to  he 
saved  out  of  his  earnings ;  his  manual  labor,  therefore,  could  not  be 
diminished.  Accordingly,  he  still  went  to  work  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  continued  until  the  same  hour,  and  not  unfrecjuently  to 
a  later  one  in  the  evening,  lie  attended  Mr.  Laidler  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  and  redeemed  from  sleep  the 
time  that  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  his  studies.  Ilis  very  meals 
were  so  arranged,  as  to  afford  opportunity  for  study.  As  might  be 
ex}>ected,  his  ])roficiency  corresponded  with  his  ardor  and  perseverance. 
Ilis  love  of  learning  was  great,  and  no  dithculties  could  discourage 
him  ;  but  the  love  of  souls  was  his  grand  motive.*  Vol.  i.  p.  20,  21. 

Ilis  tutor  perceived  the  character  of  the  pupil,  and  encouraged  his 
desire  for  the  ministry.  Difficulties  however  for  a  while  interposed. 

After  the  death  of  his  mother,  who  loved  him  so  ardently  as  to 
be  unable  to  anticipate  his  removal  to  a  distant  place,  and  to 
whom  he  was  most  fondly  attached,  he  felt  released  from  restraint, 
and  cherished  more  ardently  his  desire  for  occupation  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  The  following  is  his  record  for  September  25, 
1802. 

•  This  day  1  wrote  to - ,  desiring  to  know  something  respecting 

the  Hoxton  Academy.  What  shall  I  say  on  this  day  now  closing? 
O  Lord,  pardon  my  sins,  and  make  me  thine  in  that  day  when  thou 
innkest  up  thy  jewels  ;  in  that  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets 
of  men  by  Jesus  Christ.  ‘  Have  faith  in  Jehovah  with  thy  whole 
mind,  but  lean  not  to  thine  own  understanding.’  *  In  all  tliy  ways 
acknowledge  him,  and  he  will  direct  thy  paths,’  &c.’ 

On  the  loth  of  January,  1803,  the  third  day  after  his  admission 
to  the  Academy,  now  styled  Highbury  College,  he  thus  writes  his 
pious  breathings — 

^  ‘  I  lament  my  coldness  in  spiritual  things,  and  as,  O  heavenly 
bather,  1  have  made  an  entrance  on  this  work,  namely,  a  design  of 
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preaching  Christ  to  poor  fallen  sinners,  and  thou  by  thy  gm)d  provi¬ 
dence  hast  been  ]deased  to  ordain  it  thus,  I  desire  to  leave  all  things, 
that  1  may  now  devote  my  time  and  talents  to  this  blessed  work.  I 
pray  that  I  may  be  sensible  of  my  own  weakness,  and  fully  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  thy  presence  and  the  teaching  of  thine  Holy  Spirit. 
O  give  me  insight  and  discernment  into  the  deceitfulness  of  my  oum 
heart ;  and  impress  upon  mine  own  mind  a  feeling  sense  of  the  intiniie 
weight  and  importance  of  those  things  which  thou  hast  been  pleased  to 
reveal  in  thy  blessed  word.  O  may  my  heart  tremble  at  thy  word  j 
and  do  thou  make  me  fully  sensible, — make  me  to  know  and  to  feel  in 
my  own  mind  a  lively  and  affecting  sense  of  thy  goodness  and  of  thy 
love,  O  God  my  Saviour.  O  God  my  Saviour,  if  I  should  ever  ven¬ 
ture — if  ever  I  should  be  honored  to  open  my  mouth  to  speak  forth 
thine  ‘  unsearchable  riches,*  make  me  to  know  and  apprehend  thy 
worth  in  some  measure.  And,  oh  !  may  I  be  able  to  show  to  my  poor 
fellow  sinners  those  things  which  thou  mayest  be  pleased  to  show  unto 
me.  O  enkindle  within  me  an  ardent  love  of  souls.  Enable  me  to  do 
all  things  for  the  elect’s  sakes,  that  they  may  also  obtain  the  salvation 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  with  eternal  glory.  O  Lord,  I  humbly  desire, 
if  thou  seest  meet  to  spare  me,  and  to  preserve  me,  to  ])eruse  and  to 
meditate  on  thy  word  throughout.  Lord,  I  desire  to  submit  all  my 
pursuits  unto  thee.  Be  with  me  for  good,  I  humbly  entreat  thee. 
Amen.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  33,  34,  50,  51. 


VV^e  have  extracted  these  passages  both  to  develop  the  character 
of  Dr.  Morrison’s  piety;  the  fervour  of  which  continued  throughout 
his  whole  career  rather  to  increase  than  abate ;  and  also  to  evince 
the  basis  of  his  future  eminence  and  success  as  a  scholar  and  as  a 
missionary.  The  secret  of  his  application,  of  his  unswerving 
fidelity,  his  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  crowning  triumphs  in  the 
achievement  of  his  plans  will  be  found  in  his  devotedness  to  God, 
and  his  simple  and  disinterested  consecration  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  among  the  heathen.  The  work  before  us  is  replete  with 
convincing  proofs  of  holy  and  fervent  zeal,  of  enlightened  and 
spiritual  enthusiasm,  of  prayerful  and  humble  diligence  in  his 
great  work,  whether  tis  a  student  of  a  pagan  language,  as  a  lexi- 
cographer  of  the  most  difficult  of  human  tongues,  Jis  a  translator 
of  the  sacred  oracles,  or  as  a  preacher  of  the  everlasting  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  F rom  some  cause,  we  cannot  tell  what,  we  had 
been  wont  to  contemplate  Dr.  Morrison,  at  a  distance,  as  reserved, 
of  a  haughty  carriage,  and  censorious  disposition.  That  his  isolated 
position  in  the  field  of  missions,  his  solitary  and  often  resisted  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  jealous  and  haughty  Chinese,  and  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  dominant  and  arrogating  monopoly,  the  East  India 
Company,  would  have  engendered  within  him  a  characteristic 
hauteur  and  a  punctilious  observance  of  etiquette,  might  have 
been  deemed  not  unlikely ;  while  a  naturally  indepenuent  and 
ingenuous  mind,  and  his  ability  to  act  without  being  burdensome 
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to  the  religious  bodies  with  which  he  co-operated,  might 
give  his  commiiuicatioiis  the  aspect  and  tone  of  a  counsellor 
rather  than  of  a  dependant,  of  an  equal  rather  than  of  a  ser¬ 
vant,  and  warrant  him  in  a  ‘  parting  memorial,’  to  give  cau¬ 
tions,  and  to  speak  not  as  one  who  held  men’s  persons  in  admira¬ 
tion  because  of  advantage ;  as  a  faithful  frend  and  monitor  rather 
than  as  a  parasitical  flatterer,  or  one  who  would  prophecy  smooth 
things.  1  et  we  think  none  will  peruse  this  affectionate  record 
of  hw  worth  and  labors  without  deriving  the  most  favorable  im¬ 
pression  of  Dr.  Morrison’s  excellency,  humility,  and  Christian 
integrity.  The  widow  of  the  deceased  has  succeeded  in  de¬ 
veloping  her  husband’s  character  by  a  copious  use  of  his  own 
manuscripts.  From  his  journals,  and  letters,  and  missionary 
documents,  she  has  made  him  his  own  biographer.  We  have 
been  admitted  into  the  privacy  of  his  heart ;  the  confidential  whis¬ 
perings  of  his  soul,  in  communion  with  God  ;  and  the  ardent  longings 
of  his  affection  toward  his  kindred  in  correspondence  or  in  diaries. 
These  have,  without  violating  propriety)  been  made  the  medium  of 
our  intercourse,  and  we  have  had  all  the  familiarity  of  a  privileged 
person  till  we  can  truly  siiy,  our  intimacy  has  produced  the  most 
sincere  friendship,  unfeigned  admiration,  and  a  love  to  the  man 
as  a  Christian,  and  to  his  work  as  the  cause  of  God  and  truth. 

The  memoir  presents  voluminous  materials  chronologically 
arranged  and  connected  by  judicious  and  just  observations.  A 
severe  critic  w’ould  require  greater  condensation  and  less  repeti¬ 
tion  ;  would  reject  not  a  few  unimportant  papers,  and  express 
only  the  substance  of  many  others ;  and  would  have  desired  more 
information  from  the  Chinese  Interpreter  and  Secretary  to  the 
British  Factory  at  Cjinton,  concerning  the  inhabitants,  the  reli¬ 
gion,  the  manners  and  political  relations  of  the  people,  of  China. 
1  et  we  have  the  highest  satisfaction  in  commending  the  work, 
and  applauding  the  affectionate  solicitude  which  pervades  it.  The 
essay  of  Professor  Kidd  is  the  production  of  a  thorough  Chinese 
scholar,  an  able  critic,  and  a  discriminating  judge.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  language  and  varied  contents  of  Dr.  Morrison’s  dic¬ 
tionary,  his  illustrations  of  the  spirit  and  style  of  his  Biblicjil 
translations,  and  his  philosophical  observations  on  the  symbols  of 
the  Chinese,  are  of  the  greatest  value.  They  lead  us  only  to 
regret  that  a  Christian  linguist  of  such  talents  and  attainments 
should  have  been  unfitted  by  his  too  zealous  discharge  of  mission¬ 
ary  and  collegiate  duties  at  Malacca,  for  a  longer  residence 
among  the  multitudes  of  Chinese,  to  whom  his  labours  would 
have  been  of  the  greatest  utility.  Had  the  lives  and  co-operation 
of  sucli  men  as  Morrison,  Milne,  and  Kidd,  been  prolonged, 
what  might  we  not  have  anticipated  in  the  work  and  service  of 
the  gospel  among  the  people  of  China!  At  least  so  would  short¬ 
sighted  man  think  and  say — but  God  giveth  none  account  of  his 
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wayS)  while  his  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  nor  his  ways  as 
our  ways ;  nevertheless  we  may  rest  assured  that  he  is  righteous, 
and  will  ultimately  justify  himself.  From  this  digression  we  return. 

Dr.  M.  exerted  himself  not  only  as  a  student,  in  which  character 
Dr.  Pay  ne  represents  him  as  ‘  laboring  literally  night  and  day,*  that 
he  might  overtake  his  senior  fellow  students,  but  he  also  eagerly 
sought,  and  soon  found  opportunities  to  pursue  his  favorite  work 
of  visiting  the  sick  poor.  The  future  missionary  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  St.  Luke’s  workhouse,  and  in  reference  to  it  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  period  he  said,  ‘  1  remember  shedding,  in  secret,  tears  of  joy, 
when  with  ‘feelings  of  deep  responsibility  I  was  sent  for  the  first 
time  to  ‘preach  concerning  Jesus  to  the  poor  people  in  Luke’s  work- 
‘  house.’  In  similar  engagements  he  found  continued  pleasure 
while  he  remained  in  England.  But  another  sphere  wtis  gradu¬ 
ally  unfolding  to  the  vision  and  aspirations  of  the  student,  and  he 
committed  his  way  to  God  in  fervent  prayer. 

The  workings  of  such  a  mind  at  a  crisis  like  this,  when  clearly 
defined,  are  fitted  both  to  instruct  and  please.  Speiiking  of  the 
time  when  the  inclination  Wtis  first  cherished,  and  which  after¬ 
wards  acquired  such  strength  that  he  said  ‘  I  am  afraid  I  should 
‘  weep  for  the  omission  when  about  to  die,  should  I  shun  the 
‘  worn,*  he  states  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Waugh, 

*  It  was  then  I  formed  the  design  of  engjiging  as  a  missionary.  I 
can  scarcely  call  it  a  design  ;  it  was  only  a  wish — an  ardent  desire.  I 
indulged  it  though  I  saw  no  probability  of  ever  having  it  fulfilled.  I 
was  then  in  an  obscure  situation,  nearly  three  hundred  miles  from 
town,  and  had  no  one  to  encourage  nor  second  me.  For  a  long  time  1 
thought  of  it ;  the  crying  necessity  for  missionaries  dwelt  upon  my 
mind  ;  I  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  dispose  me  to  that  wdiich  w'as  well 
pleasing  in  his  sight,  and,  if  agreeable  to  his  will,  to  fulfil  the  desires 
of  my  heart.  I  conceived  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  without  learn¬ 
ing  ;  I  therefore  saved  a  little  money  from  what  my  father  gave  me,  to 
pay  a  teacher  of  Latin,  which  I  learned  in  the  mornings  before  six 
o’clock,  and  in  the  evenings  after  seven  or  eight.* 

After  his  admission  to  Hoxton  as  a  student,  the  intensity  of 
his  desire  to  become  a  messenger  to  the  heathen  increased. 

'  This  was  the  burden  of  my  prayer.  I  avowed  this  design  to  my 
friends.  I  knew  nothing  of  a  missionary  academy.  Since  I  came 
here  I  have  had  my  thoughts  less  or  more  set  upon  the  same  subject :  I 
hope  it  is  of  the  Lord.  I  am  stating  these  things,  sir,  not  as  if  1  were 
striving  to  gain  a  point,  but  as  matters  of  fact,  that  you  and  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  committee,  may  be  better  able  to  judge  in  this  matter. 
I  have  at  Hoxton  prayed  sometimes  about  it,  conversed  with  a  confi¬ 
dential  fellow  student  on  it,  and  often  written  to  my  friends  in  the 
country  of  it.  The  keenness  with  which  I  have  followed  my  studies 
and  other  causes,  have  often  deadened  my  soul  much  to  spiritual 
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things;  but  when  brought  to  my  right  mind  again,  the  same  ardent 
desire  has  returned  to  engage  in  this  particular  work.  i\Iy  affections 
are  rarely  so  much  carried  out  on  the  subject  as  formerly.  I  have 
lately  thought  of  it,  as  it  is  likely  I  shall  do  when  about  to  die.  I 
conceive  that  my  heart  would  then  reproach  me  were  I  not  to  act  as  I 
now  do.  I  am  afraid  I  should  sin  were  I  to  keep  back.  I  do  not 
consider  it  as  good  and  laudable  only,  but  as  my  duty.' — lb.  p.  54. 


We  do  not  w^onder  that  the  Directors  should  have  accepted  his 
proffered  services;  or  that  when  they  had  resolved  to  commence  a 
mission  to  China,  Dr.  Bogue,  his  tutor,  should  have  contem¬ 
plated  Morrison’s  appointment  with  fondness.  But  we  admire 
the  providence  of  God  which  overruled  his  own  predilections. 
He  writes  to  one  of  his  friends,  ‘  I  have  had  some  thoughts 
‘of  going  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  Timbuctoo.*  He  had 
indulged  the  idea  of  associating  himself  with  Mungo  Park,  and 
forming  an  English  settlement  among  the  people  of  that  neglected 
continent;  but  wisely  he  concluded — ‘  1  give  up  my  concerns  to 
‘  die  Lord.  I  hope  he  will  open  a  door  of  useful  missionary 
‘  labor  in  some  part  of  the  world,  and  give  me  souls  for  my  hire.* 
I'he  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  proposed  by  Joseph  Hardcastle,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by 
Joseph  Ueyner,  Esq.,  to  undertake  a  mission  to  China,  wdth  this 
specific  object,  ‘  to  acquire  the  Chinese  language  and  translate 
‘  the  sacred  Scriptures.*  For  this  purpose  their  agents  w^ere  to 
go  to  China,  and,  if  permitted,  to  remain  quietly  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  then  proceed  to  the  work  of 
translation.  Mr.  Morrison  was  at  once  appointed — another  gen¬ 
tleman  was  to  have  become  his  associate,  but  this  arrangement 
failed.  It  was  Morrison’s  ‘  own  deliberate  conviction  that  Ids 
‘  destination  to  China  was  in  answer  to  prayer,  for  his  expressed 
‘  desire  was,  that  God  would  station  him  in  that  part  of  the  mis- 
‘  sionary  field  where  the  difficulties  were  the  greatest,  and  to  all 
‘  human  appearance  insurmountable.  In  this  appointment  he 
‘  most  cordially  acquiesced,  and  from  that  time  until  the  day  of 
‘  his  death  he  had  but  one  ruling  object — the  conversion  of  China 
‘  to  the  faitli  of  Jesus.  Every  thing  he  thought,  and  said,  and 
‘  did,  henceforward  tended,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  same 
‘  end  :  and  to  this  every  personal  gratification  and  advantage  w’as 
‘  cheerfully  subordinated.*  His  attention  w^as  at  once  and  with 
singular  perseverance  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Chinese 
language.  A  native  of  China  was  found  in  London  :  he  possessed 
some  education,  but  was  of  a  proud  and  domineering  character, 
obstinate,  jealous,  and  averse  from  speaking  on  the  things  of 
God.  His  assistance  was,  however,  secured,  and  Morrison  ob¬ 
tained  from  Yong-Sam-Tak  his  first  insight  into  the  Chinese 
language.  \\  ith  patient  submission  to  the  caprices,  and  hu 
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niourin^,  as  far  as  lie  could,  even  tlie  superstitions  of  the  in- 
slructor,  the  scholar  learned  to  write  the  characters  on  a  plate  of 
tin :  and  when  he  had  acquired  the  mode  of  writing  Chinese,  and 
a  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  literary  symbols,  he  commenced  the 
transcription  of  a  Chinese  MS.  which  had  been  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  containing  ‘  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  the 
‘  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  all  the  Pauline  Epistles,  except  that 
‘to  the  Hebrew's.’  He  also  copied  a  MS.  Latin  and  Chinese 
Dictionary,  wdiicli  was  lent  to  him  by  the  Royal  Society.  By 
indefatigable  diligence  he  accomplished  both  these  tasks  in  a  few 
months.  Referring  to  these  patient  efforts  preparatory  for  his 
future  work,  Dr.  Milne,  a  competent  judge,  says,  ‘what  w’as 
‘acquired  of  the  language  proved  afterwards  of  very  trifling 
‘  utility.  The  Dictionary  and  the  Harmony  were  more  useful. 
‘  These  w’ere  originally  the  work  of  some  of  the  Romish  mission- 
‘aries  in  China.  By  what  individuals  or  at  what  time,  these 
‘  w'orks  were  compiled,  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  providence 
‘  preserved  them  to  be  useful,  and  the  just  merit  of  their  authors 
‘  will  doubtless  one  day  be  reckoned  to  them.* 

Two  circumstiinces  are  recorded  by  the  biographer  illustrative 
of  Morrison’s  character  and  resources.  One  occurred  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  other  in  a  merchant’s  counting-house  at 
New  York.  Mr.  Butterworth  related  the  former. 

‘  It  is  now'  many  years  ago,  that  in  visiting  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum,  I  freqently  saw  a  young  man  w'ho  appeared  to  be  deeply 
occupied  in  his  studies.  The  book  he  was  reading  w’as  in  a  language 
and  character  totally  unknown  to  me.  IMy  curiosity  was  awakened, 
and  apologizing  to  him  for  the  liberty  I  w'as  taking,  I  ventured  to  ask 
what  W'as  the  language  that  engaged  so  much  of  his  attention  ?  ‘  The 

Chinese,*  he  modestly  replied.  *  And  do  you  understand  the  lan¬ 
guage  •>’  I  said.  ‘  I  am  trying  to  understand  it,*  he  added,  ‘  but  it  is 
attended  with  singular  difficulty.’  ‘  And  what  may  be  your  object  in 
studying  a  language  so  proverbially  difficult  of  attainment,  and  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  even  insuperable  to  European  talent  and  industry  *  I 
can  scarcely  define  my  motives,*  he  remarked,  ‘  all  that  I  know  is,  that 
my  mind  is  ])ow'erfully  wrought  upon  by  some  strong  and  indescribable 
impulse,  and  if  the  language  be  cjipable  of  being  surmounted  by  human 
zeal  and  jierseverance,  I  mean  to  make  the  experiment.  What  may 
l)e^  the  result  time  only  can  develop  ;  I  have  as  yet  no  determinate 
object  in  contemplation  beyond  the  acquisition  of  the  language  itself.* 

—Vol.  ii.  p.  279. 

The  American  scene  was  of  a  different  nature. 

*  ‘  I  cannot  forget,’  %vrites  a  friend  of  Morrison,  ‘  the  air  of  sup¬ 
pressed  ridicule  which  lurked  on  the  merchant’s  features,  and  in  his 
speech  and  manner  tow'ards  IVIorrison,  w’hom  he  appeared  to  pity  as  a 
deluded  enthusiast,  w’hile  he  could  not  but  secretly  respect  his  self- 
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(leniiil,  derotioii,  courage,  and  enterprize.  When  all  business  matters 
were  arranged,  he  turned  al)out  from  his  desk,  and,  with  a  sardonic 
grin,  addressing  Morrison  (whose  countenance  was  a  book  wherein 
men  might  read  strange  things),  said,  ‘  And  so,  Mr. Morrison,  you 
really  ex|H*ct  that  you  will  make  an  impression  on  the  idolatry  of  the 
great  Chinese  empire  !*  ‘  Xo,  Sir,*  siiid  INIorrison,  w'ith  more  than  his 

usual  sternness,  ‘  I  expect  God  will.  e  soon  left  the  man  of 
inonev,  and  descending  to  the  wharf,  took  our  last  farewell  of  the 
future  apostle  of  the  Chinese,  as  he  stepped  into  the  stern  sheets  of  a 
boat  which  wiis  to  carry  him  to  the  ship  which  lay  off  in  the  bay.  He 
said  little  ;  he  moved  less ;  his  imposing  figure  and  solemn  counte¬ 
nance  were  motionless  as  a  statue  ;  his  mind  was  evidently  full,  too 
full  for  8m*ech  :  his  thoughts  were  with  God,  and  he  seemed  regard¬ 
less  of  all  around  him.* — V<d.  i.  pp.  136,  137* 


British  Christianity  was  so  destitute  of  political  influence  till 
the  year  1813,  so  paralytic  in  the  senate  and  in  chartered  monopo¬ 
lies,  and  so  dreaded  in  our  colonies  and  foreign  possessions,  that 
the  missionary  societies  could  not  send  out  tlieir  agents  to  India 
or  China,  except  by  the  route  of  America.  As  Americans,  or 
subjects  of  continental  monarchs  only,  could  English  missionaries 
obtain  a  residence  among  the  heathen  millions  in  the  east.  No 
doubt  this  restriction  operated  beneficially,  by  an  overruling  Pro- 
dence,  on  our  American  fellow  Christians;  but  it  remains  a 
historical  stigma  on  the  repuUition  of  British  rulers.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison  was  thus  compelled  to  sail  in  an  American  vessel,  after  a 
long  and  dangerous  passage  to  New  York.  The  incidents  re¬ 
corded  in  his  journal  or  letters  during  these  voyages  work  up  our 
sympathy  and  interest  in  this  devoted  man.  They  were  also 
calculated  still  farther  to  prepare  him  for  his  critical  situation,  and 
the  frequently  perplexing  position  which  he  should  occupy,  as  the 
first  Vrotestant  missionary  to  China.  Exposed  to  shipwreck, 
destruction  by  fire,  the  perils  of  mutiny  and  piracy,  and  pursued 
by  privateers  ;  besides  being  shut  up  for  two  hundred  days  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  ship*s  quarters,  with  men  of  various  and 
uncongenial  minds,  Morrison  had  much  to  try  his  spirit,  to 
show  nimself  his  own  heart  and  character,  and  familiarise  Ids 
thoughts  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  fellow  men. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  to  Mr.  Hardcastle  will 
show  the  state  ol  his  mind  when  entering  upon  his  labors  among 
the  Chinese. 


*  By  the  g(H>d  hand  of  God  upon  me,  1  am  at  length  brought  to  the 
place  \\ hither  your  prayers  and  wishes  have  followed  me.  In  113 
da\s  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  coast  of  America,  the  ship  'Iridetit 
anchored  in  Macao  Roads.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  we  experienced  very 
hen>y  gales  of  wind.  But  the  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise 
of  many  Maters,  yea,  than  the  mighty  M’aves  of  the  sea.’  He  brought 
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us  safely  through.  I  have  detailed  in  a  diary  the  circumstances  of  the 
passage,  and  will  forward  it  to  Mr.  Burden  Last  Friday  evening  1 
went  on  shore  at  IMacao,  and  unexpectedly  found  there  Sir  George  S. 
Staunton,  and  also  ^Ir.  Chalmers.  I  waited  on  the  latter  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  presented  to  him  Mr.  Cowie’s  letter  of  introduction.  Mr. 
Chalmers  said  he  wished  me  success  with  all  his  soul,  ‘hut,*  added  he, 

‘  the  people  of  England  have  no  idea  of  the  ditficulty  of  residing  here, 
or  of  obtaining  masters  to  teach.’  He  then  mentioned  the  circumstance 
so  generally  known,  that  the  Chinese  are  prohibited  from  teaching  the 
language,  and  that  under  the  penalty  of  death.  However  he  at  last 
said,  that  he  would  converse  with  Mr.  Roberts,  chief  of  the  English 
Factory,  and  also  with  Sir  George.  I  then  waited  on  Sir  George 
(Staunton),  and  presented  Sir  Joseph  Banks’s  letter.  Sir  George 
spoke  likewise  of  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt ;  reminded  me  that  tlie 
Company  forbade  any  person  to  stay  but  on  account  of  trade,  but  pro¬ 
mised  that  he  would  do  what  was  in  his  power.  The  residence  at 
ISlacao  is  especially  difficult,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Romish 
bishop  and  priests,* 

Again : — 

‘  With  respect  to  my  continuance,  which  has  hitherto  been  consi¬ 
dered  as  almost  impracticable,  I  have  this  to  mention.  1  was  about  six 
weeks  here  before  the  English  Company  came  up  to  Canton  from 
M  acao.  In  that  time  I  wrote  down  to  Sir  George  Staunton  and  to  jMr. 
Chalmers.  Sir  George,  since  his  arrival  at  Canton,  has  introduced  me 
to  r.  Roberts,  who  received  me  kindly,  and  politely  invited  me  to 
dine  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Factory.  I  still  continue  as  an  Ame¬ 
rican,  The  utmost  caution  is  requisite  in  making  any  public  intima¬ 
tion  of  these  things.  .  .  .  With  respect  to  the  language,  1  have  been 
improving  the  time  of  my  residence,  in  picking  up  the  vulgar  tongue, 
in  which  I  am  able,  in  common  things,  to  talk  to  my  boy,  who  has 
l)een  my  instructor  ;  but  he  being  from  the  country,  has  given  me  a 
very  coarse  pronunciation.  The  polite  people  of  Canton  say  they 
cannot  understand  the  country  people,  and  the  crowd  of  Cooles  (la- 
Iwrers)  who  are  about.  But  I  think  it  is  affectation.  There  is  a  great 
difficulty  that  now  occurs  to  me.  Neither  the  IMandarin  tongue,  nor 
fine  UTiting,  is  understood  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  The 
number  of  poor  people  is  immense  ;  and  the  jM)or  must  have  the  gospel 
preached  to  them.  Sir  George  Staunton  proposes  to  introiluce  me  to 
Abel  Yun,  a  Roman  Catholic  Chinese  from  Peking  as  an  instructor. 
Abel,  at  present,  does  business  for  the  missionaries,  and  has  some 
oversight  of  the  Christians  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Canton,  who 
according  to  Le  Seensang,  amount  to  about  3000.  All  that  he  will 
be  able  to  teach  will  the  j)ronunciation  of  the  Mandarin  tongue, 
which  is  common  to  the  province  where  he  was  bom.  The  son  of  Le 
•Seensang  will,  I  believe,  aid  me  in  the  Canton  dialect  and  the  cha¬ 
racter.  He  also  is  a  professing  Christian.*  ‘  I  am  translating  the 
Latin.Chinese  Dictionary  which  I  brought  out  with  me,  adding  the 
characters  that  occur  in  Kang-he's  Tszc-teen,  or  Chinese  Dictionary, 
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My  copy,  and  perhaps  all  those  in  Europe,  contains  only  the  words 
which  are  found  in  an  old  Chinese  Dictionary  in  fourteen  volumes 
compiled  by  Tartars,  and  which  is  now  in  disuse.  The  new  Dictionary 
which  I  mention  above,  is  in  thirty-two  volumes,  and  contains  all  the 
Chinese*  characters.*  ‘  Farewell,  dear  sir  ;  cease  not  to  regard  tlie 
lamentable  situation  of  the  millions  of  Chinese  unacquainted  with  our 
Lord  Jesus.  Continue  to  feel  for  them — to  pray  in  their  behalf— to 
spend  and  be  s|)ent  in  their  service,  O  British  Christians.  Fnan 
China,  will  those  ready  to  perish  saved  by  your  instrumentality,  rise  up 
to  bless  you.* 

Ten  days  later,  in  a  postscript  to  the  same  letter,  he  added 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  inserting,  that  I  have  now  the  assistance  of 
Chinese  Christians  of  the  Romish  church.  They  are  much  more  ready 
to  communicate  what  they  do  know,  than  any  of  the  heathen  that  I 
have  seen.  Yong-Sam  is  polite  and  respectful,  coming  sometimes  to 
have  letters  on  business,  which  he  attempts  to  write  corrected  ;  but  he 
does  not  show  any  disjH)sition  to  communicate  a  single  sentence  the 
Cliinese.  I  do  not  formally  ask  him  to  do  it.  There  are  two  Chinese 
who  I  hope  will  be  useful  to  me ;  at  present,  however,  they  are  not  so. 
The  name  of  one  is  Le  Seensang.  lie  possesses  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Chinese,  writes  an  excellent  hand,  and  having  obtained 
one  degree  as  a  man  of  letters,  is  not  so  afraid  as  some  of  the  trades¬ 
people  are.  The  other  person,  Abel  Yun,  was  sent  to  me  by  8ir 
George  Staunton.  Abel  is  here  the  agent  of  the  missionaries  of 
Peking,  a  native  of  Shan-si,  where  the  Mandarin  language  is  generally 
spoken.  A  great  part  of  his  life  (he  is  now  almut  thirty  years  of  age) 
has  iK'en  8j)ent  with  the  missionaries  at  Peking.  They  have  taught 
him  the  Latin  language,  which  he  sjwaks  fluently.  He  came  to  me 
ti>-day,  accompanied  by  another  Christian.  Being  the  Lord’s  day  I 
could  not  receive  instruction  from  him.  The  Vulgate  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  was  lying  on  my  table.  Gn  his  looking  at  it,  we  entered 
into  conversation  resiH*cting  its  contents.  I  turned  to  the  fourth 
cimimandment,  in  Exmlus,  and  to  the  closing  verse  of  the  Iviiilh 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  He  read  them,  explained  them  to  his  Chinese 
friend,  and,  if  I  understood  him  riglitly,  said  he  had  hitherto  erred 
respecting  the  Sabbath,*  &c.  — Vol.  i.  p.  l57 108. 

His  success  in  acquiring  the  language  is  testified  by  his  volu¬ 
minous  hibours,  by  scholars  of  the  greatest  celebrity,  and  by  tlie 
gentlemen  of  the  Factory  in  literary  and  official  communications. 
T  he  members  of  the  Select  Committee  at  Canton,  who  may  be 
represent^!  as  the  Company *s  local  government,  declared  that 
Dr.  Morrison  had  held  his  situation  in  their  establishment  with 
eminent  advantage  to  tlie  interests  of  the  Company,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  strong  sense  which  they  entertained  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  services,  and  of  the  perfect  satisfaction  which  they 
Imd  derived  from  his  abilities  and  general  deportment  during  bis 
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residence  in  the  country,  and  his  service  of  sixteen  years.  Sir 
George  Staunton  pointed  out  to  Lord  Napier  that  the  most 
satisfactory  circumsUince  connected  with  ins  new  position  as 
British  representative  at  Canton,  was  the  assurance  of  having 
tlie  able  assistance  of  Dr.  Morrison.  And  Lord  Glenel^,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  told  Charles  Majoribanks,  Lsq.,  that 
they  ‘  would  be  too  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  Dr.  Morrison’s 
‘  services,’  not  to  do  all  they  could  to  secure  them. 

On  proceeding  to  China,  Dr.  Morrison  was  empowered  to 
draw  on  the  funds  of  the  Society  for  his  support ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  was  enabled,  and  he  eagerly  prepared  himself  for  this  end, 
he  relieved  tlie  society  of  his  support,  and  repayed  the  liberality 
of  the  Christian  community,  by  a  generous  consecration  of  his 
own  substance  to  the  cause  to  which  he  had  dedicated  himself. 
His  exertions  for  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Malaeca,  and 
the  Singapore  Institution,  are  not  to  be  placed  merely  in  the 
light  of  liberal  sacrifices  to  the  cause  of  benevolence,  when  he 
devoted  several  thousand  pounds  for  their  consolidation  and  sup¬ 
port.  In  these  proceedings  he  evinced  the  views  of  an  enligh¬ 
tened  mind;  and  his  readiness  to  sustain  such  measures  as  liis 
judgment  approved,  in  the  work  of  Christian  missions  to 
licathen  lands.  He  wished  to  exalt  and  dignify  the  character  of 
the  missionary,  and  to  render  his  labours  and  sacrifices  efficient 
for  their  object. 

Dr.  Morrison’s  opinions  on  this  subject  deserve  serious  consi¬ 
deration. 

*  ^ly  opinions/  he  says,  ‘  are  greatly  in  favour  of  a  missionary  com¬ 
munity,  consisting  not  only  of  preachers,  but  also  of  men  having 
much  leisure  to  write  Christian  books ;  of  catechists,  schoolmasters, 
and  scluMilmistresses  :  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  have  some 
brethren  to  attend  only  to  secular  maiumement,  under  the  direction  of 
the  seniors  of  the  community.  At  present  in  every  station  we  are 
t(M>  few  to  do  well  the  many  things  we  have  to  do.  A  missionary  to 
(’hina,  whose  duty  it  is  to  preach,  and  teach,  and  write,  requires  at 
first,  and  indeed  always,  considerable  leisure  to  devote  to  these  objects, 
to  give  himself  to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  study  of  the  pagan  languages — their  lite¬ 
rature,  opinions,  prejudices,  &c.,  requires  much  time  ;  and  whilst  the 
acquisition  of  these  is  necessary  to  a  moral  teacher,  they  do  not 
instruct  him  in  any  thing  truly  valuable  per  se.  Now  if  in  addition 
to  these  pagan  studies,  the  daily  management  of  the  detail  of  occur¬ 
rences  in  a  missionary  establishment,  and  the  conducting  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  correspondence,  be  imjxised  on  an  individual,  his  time  and 
strength  will  be  inadeejuate.  Something  must  lie  neglected,  or  he 
will  wear  away  with  services  too  heavy  for  him.  Therefore  mission¬ 
aries — ministers  of  religion  in  foreign  lands — require  Christian  breth¬ 
ren  to  assist  them,  who  will  preserve  unity  of  design  and  operation. 
With  such  tempers  and  principles,  there  are  many  pious  persons  in 
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the  United  Kingdom  who  would  be  of  incalculable  value  in  a  mission, 
ary  establishment,  liy  attending  daily  to  the  secular  occurrences,  which 
they  could  manage  as  well  as  the  minister  himself.  When  mission, 
aries  went  to  itinerate,  those  j^ersons  at  home  could  be  confided  in  to 
preserve  order ;  in  case  of  temporary  sickness,  prevent  affairs  going 
wrong  ;  and  in  case  of  death,  would  be  a  sort  of  locum  teneutes  till 

supplies  came . From  thence  (the  missionary  head  quarters) 

the  young  men  could  go  to  itinerate  and  explore  new  regions,  which 
duties  might  occupy  a  few'  months,  or  a  year,  or  tw'o  or  three  years  ; 
and  wlien  the  itinerant  laborer  returned,  another  could  go  forth 
for  a  while.  Tlie  missionary  community  should  consist  of  persons 
of  both  sexes,  possessing  different  qualifications,  and  places,  and  duties 
in  it.  To  assist  the  pagan  females  to  understand  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  Christian  females  are  essential ;  but  missionaries*  wives,  w'ho  are 
mothers  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  lieathen  lands,  are  seldom  in  sufficient 
health,  nor  have  sufficient  leisure,  to  qualify  themselves.  Pious  young 
w’omen  to  acquire  the  pagan  language,  and  teach  girls  and  grown 
w’oinen  w'ould  be  very  useful.  The  itinerant  brethren  above  alluded 
to,  could  be  accompanied  by  serious  natives  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  college  ;  and  thus  w'ould  be  united  the  understanding  and  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  European  Christian,  with  the  facility  of  expression  and  per. 
ception  of  prejudices,  objections,  &c.,  of  the  natives.  Whilst  I  humbly 
su Innit  these  considerations  to  you,  I  by  no  means  forget  that  the 
Lord  hath]  said  ‘  cursed  is  he  that  trusteth  in  man,*  instead  of  trusting 
in  Ctod,  *  w’hose  eyes  run  to  and  fro  through  the  w'liole  earth,  to  show 
himself  strong  in  behalf  of  those  whose  hearts  are  perfect,’  or  com. 
plete  in  their  dependence  on  him.  Heaven’s  sun  and  show'ers  tlie 
husbandman  must  have ;  still  he  ought  to  study  the  best  mode  of 
culture,’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  219 — 221. 

The  energy  w’itb  which  Dr.  Morrison  applied  himself  as  a 
Chinese  stunent,  the  unshrinking  toil  with  wliLdi  he  endured  the 
drudgery,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  he  submitted  to 
sacrifices  and  privations  called  for  by  his  peculiar  position  and 
object,  arc  above  all  praise.  He  conformed  to  Chinese  customs, 
and  became  all  things  to  the  people  among  whom  he  was  placed ; 
he  fed  in  the  manner  and  on  the  diet  of  the  Chinese;  he  clothed 
himself  in  their  mode  of  attire,  and  shut  himself  up  in  seclusion 
or  confined  himself  as  a  prisoner  in  a  cellar,  that  he  might  be 
permitted  fully  to  learn  the  language,  or  be  able  to  disarm  their 
prejudices,  llis  well-meant  efforts  were  indeed  illusory  and 
disiq)proved  by  his  more  mature  judgmeiit,  yet  they  show  with 
what  zeal  he  pursued  the  one  object  of  his  life,  wlien  he  wore 
the  Chinese  pigtail,  and  suffered  his  nails  to  grow’  like  birds’ 
claws ;  when  he  eat  his  food  w’ith  chop-sticks,  and  confined 
himself  to  C  hinese  intercourse,  he  evinced  a  resolution  w  hich 
would  he  daunted  by  no  difiiculties,  which  no  failures  could  sub¬ 
due.  He  w’iis  equal  to  the  Herculean  task  he  had  undertaken, 
and  he  accomplished  it  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
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The  analysis  of  his  literary  labors  by  professor  Kiilil,  does  full 
justice  to  the  indefatigable  assiduity,  talent,  and  success  which 
distinj^uished  his  progress,  and  will  sustain  the  reputation  of 
this  first  Chinese  scholar.  A  Dictionary  of  six  quarto  volumes, 
lavin^if  open  the  mysteries,  the  government,  chaiacter,  and  lite¬ 
rature  of  that  jealous  and  boastful  empire,  and  serving  as  a  key 
to  every  future  scholar  who  may  wish  to  explore  the  lan^uaji^e, 
rctpiired  no  ordinary  patience  and  resolution  in  one  who  at  first 
dared  not  openly  employ  a  teacher  of  the  strange  language,  or 
an  assistiint  in  the  compilations  which  were  necessary  to  render 
the  work  complete.  Dr.  Morrison  became  a  Chinese  linguist 
in  the  most  comprehensive  sense — he  spoke  the  language  with 
the  facility  of  a  native,  and  wrote  it  with  the  purity  of  their  best 
scholars.  His  Grammar  and  other  works  would  have  sufficed  to 
rank  him  foremost  in  the  list  of  philologists ;  but  his  translations 
of  the  Sacred  Record  have  sunk  the  reputation  of  all  his  other 
subordinate  works.  He  lived  to  see  these  completed,  and  the 
Inspired  volumes  in  extensive  circulation  among  the  people. 

In  1807  Dr.  Morrison  arrived  at  Canton.  The  progress  of 
his  labors  brought  within  one  view,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  of  his  zealous  application.  He  wiis  regarded  by  the  East 
India  Company’s  Chinese  authorities,  as  competent  to  act  iis  their 
translator  and  interpreter  in  1809.  He  had  finished  his  Grammar 
during  1811;  but,  though  adopted  by  the  Company’s  servants, 
and  ordered  for  publication  by  the  Rengal  government,  it  was 
not  jirinted  (at  the  Serampore  Mission  Press)  till  1815.  In  the 
year  which  followed  the  comjiletion  of  his  Grammar,  he  finished 
a  volume  of  Dialogues,  as  elementary  to  a  study  of  Chinese.  In 
the  same  year  (1812)  his  Dictionary  was  so  far  advanced  that  the 
Factory  at  Canton  recommended  the  Directors  of  the  Comjiany 
to  publish  it  at  their  cost;  soon  after  which  a  printer  was  sent  from 
England  to  Macao  to  conduct  the  printing  of  the  work:  the  sym¬ 
bolical  alphabet,  and  colloquial  parts  of  which  were  completed 
after  fourteen  years  continued  application.  The  translation  of 
the  sacred  volume  occupied  his  unwearied  attention;  and  parts 
were  printed  from  time  to  time  as  he  could  revise  the  portions 
found  in  MS.  before  he  left  England,  or  as  he  accomplished 
original  translations  of  other  sections.  He  completed  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Genesis  in  1814,  and  the  whole  Bible  was  translated 
between  him  and  Dr.  Milne  in  1820;  but  the  printing  wiis  com- 
])leted  only  in  the  year  1824.  The  first  instance  of  professed 
conversion  occurred  in  1814.  Dr.  Milne  had  joined  Morrison  in 
1812,  and  was  able  to  continue  only  for  a  few  months  at  Canton. 
Malacca  was  chosen  as  a  stiition  in  1814,  and  Milne  agreed  to 
make  it  the  head  quarters  of  the  Ultra  Ganges  Mission,  in  co- 
<»pcration  with  Dr.  Morrison.  The  missionary  efforts  of  Morri- 
J^on,  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  circulation  of  some 
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religious  .tracts,  excited  the  fear  of  the  Last  India  Company — 
tliey  therefore  ordered  their  Factory  servants  to  dismiss  him  from 
their  employment.  1 1  is  aid,  however,  was  so  valued  by  the  load 
authorities,  that  they  postponed,  and  ultimately  disobeyed,  this 
order.  This  led  him  to  think  more  deliberately  of  the  facilities 
of  Malacca,  and  to  propose  that  it  should  be  rendered  a  collegiate 
establishment.  The  object  contemplated  was  cjirried  into  effect 
between  1818  and  1820.  Dr.  Morrison  gave  £6,500  to  secure 
its  foundation,  and  used  bis  influence  so  as  to  procure  £100 
annually  from  the  government,  as  well  as  private  contributions 
for  its  maintenance.  The  Earl  of  Amherst  was  sent  as  ambassador 
from  the  Prince  Regent  in  1816,  to  the  Emperor  of  China;  when 
Dr.  Morrison  was  required  to  accompany  the  embassy,  and  wrote 
a  graphic  description  of  the  affair.  In  the  year  1823,  he  joined 
with  Sir  SUimford  Raffles  in  founding  the  Singapore  Institution, 
to  which  he  became  a  liberal  donor  ;  the  object,  however,  was  not 
realized,  and  the  proposed  junction  with  it  of  the  Malacca  Anglo- 
Cliinese  College  did  not  occur.  In  the  following  year  he  em¬ 
barked  for  England,  and  exerted  himself  with  great  zeal 
to  secure  co-operation  for  the  Anglo-Chinese  Mission.  The 
I^anguage  Institution  v^’as  commenced,  and  he  gave  lectures  on 
Chinese  within  its  walls.  He  had  proposed  that  his  library  of 
more  than  2,000  Chinese  works  should  have  enriched  this  philo¬ 
logical  establishment.  Its  failure  frustrated  his  plans ;  and  the 
library  is  consequently  now  deposited  in  London  University  Col¬ 
lege. 

Dr.  Morrison  bore  up  under  the  pressure  of  his  numerous 
engagements  as  a  lexicographer,  interpreter,  translator,  and  mis¬ 
sionary,  without  much  apparent  decay  of  natural  strength.  But 
he  suffered  many  domestic  trials;  his  first  wife  was  often  an 
invalid,  in  severe  affliction,  and  after  a  protracted  stay  in  Britain 
wjus  cut  off  within  a  few  months  of  her  return  to  China ;  besides 
which  he  lost  several  children.  His  second  wife,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  during  his  visit  to  England,  survives  him ;  but  wits  com¬ 
pelled  to  return  to  England,  and  was  far  distant  from  him  when 
he  most  iieeded  her  consolation — he  died  without  hearing  of  her 
arrival  in  her  native  land.  A  strong  and  generous  aftection,  a 
cordial  and  reciprocal  esteem  subsisted  between  Morrison  and 
Milne,  and  the  death  of  the  latter  was  long  mourned  by  his  elder 
colleague.  Morrison,  with  a  noble  generosity,  adopted  one  of 
Milne’s  sons  as  his  own.  Dr.  Morrison’s  eldest  son  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  service  of  the  government,  and  we  should 
hope  will  deem  it  his  honour  and  <luty  to  tread  in  the  steps  of 
‘  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  China.’  Other  members  of 
the  same  family  remain  as  objects  of  Christian  sympathy  for  the 
friends  of  missions. 

Dr.  Morrison  had  repeatedly  encountered  the  hostile  and 
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monopolizing  spirit  of  a  church  establishment  even  on  the  shores 
of  China.  The  Portuguese  hierarchy  at  Macao  opposed  him, 
and  were  so  far  successful  as  to  obtain  an  interdict  against  his 
employment  of  the  press.  The  intolerance  of  Anglican  episco¬ 
pacy  prevented  him  from  regularly  officiating  among  the  servants 
of  the  Factory ;  while  we  have  seen  the  Company  taking  alarm 
at  his  circulation  of  the  word  of  eternal  life.  He  continued, 
however,  to  receive  all  that  came  unto  him  in  his  own  hired 
house.  He  labored  and  prayed  for  the  instruction  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  a  small  congregation  of  Chinese  who  waited  upon  his 
ministry.  Several  of  these,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were 
sjivingly  turned  to  the  true  God ;  and  some  of  them  were  em¬ 
ployed  as  heralds  of  gospel  truth  to  their  countrymen.  Mor¬ 
rison  sought  to  enlarge  and  confirm  their  views  of  Divine 
revelation,  and  to  qualify  them  to  instruct  others  in  those  doc¬ 
trines  by  which  they  had  themselves  been  made  wise  unto  salva¬ 
tion.  He  had  begun,  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  a  work  in 
the  form  of  ‘  Notes  on  the  Holy  Scripture,*  to  secure  domestic 
instruction  to  such  as  had  not  the  privilege  of  oral  or  pulpit 
ministrations.  With  increasing  interest  and  great  zeal  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  compose  these  ‘  Notes*  Jis  means  of  improvement,  tluat 
they  might  be  a  legacy  to  the  church  in  China.  He  completed 
his  ‘  Domestic  Instructor  *  in  four  volumes,  and  gave  £200  for 
its  publication. 

‘lie  continued,  as  usual,  his  public  English  service  on  the  Sabbath 
mornings  (including  in  it  parts  of  the  Church  of  England  prayers)  ; 
and  knowing  that  many  of  the  foreign  residents  and  visitors  spent  the 
evening  of  that  day  in  what  are  called  innocent  recreations,  he  made 
several  attempts,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  past  seasons,  to  induce  them  to 
spend  an  hour  in  a  more  rational  and  profitable  manner,  !»y  giving  an 
evening  lecture  ;  there  being  service  only  once  a  day  at  the  Episcopal 
chapel.  Strangers  to  Dr.  Morrison’s  habits,  who  occasionally  attended 
these  devotional  exercises,  were  surprised  at  the  mental  and  bodily 
fatigue  he  seemed  caj)able  of  enduring  ;  especially  upon  finding  the 
English  service  was  immediately  succeeded  by  one  for  the  natives ; 
this  was  intimated  by  the  sound  of  voices,  singing  the  praises  of  (lod — 
a  devotional  exercise  in  which  he  tcmk  peculiar  delight,  and  w'hich  he 
never  omitted,  although  he  often  had  to  complain  of  not  being  assisted 
in  it  by  his  congregation.* 


The  intervals  were  spent  as  a  father  of  a  family  would  wish  to 
employ  his  hours  of  recreation,  with  his  children.  '^I'hc  following 
domestic  nortraiture  is  extremely  pleasing,  and  luis  been  drawn 
with  graphic  simplicity. 

‘His  usual  resort  was  a  retired  terrace  in  the  front  of  his  residence, 
beyond  which  lay  the  Bay  of  Macao,  encircled  by  barren  hills :  the 
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terrace  was  sliaded  by  beautiful  llowering  sliriibs,  and  bordered  with 
l!liiro|)ean  plants  and  Howers.  Here  generally  accompanied  by  tlie 
whole  of  his  family,  the  little  ones  on  his  knees,  or  according  to  Asiatic 
custom,  sitting  on  mats  spread  on  the  grass,  with  their  attendants  of 
various  nations,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  and  Caffres,  and  a  favorite  New¬ 
foundland  dog  invariably  making  one  of  the  group,  might  be  seen 
the  beloved  subject  of  this  narrativ'e,  whose  presence  ditfused  general 
happiness  throughout  that  favored  circle.  Often,  while  viewing  with 
benignant  complacency  the  interesting  scene  thus  feebly  depicted,  he 
would  express  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him,  and  his  grateful  sense  of 
the  mercies  and  blessings  he  enjoyed ;  yet  reflecting  on  the  uncertain 
tenure  by  which  all  earthly  good  is  held,  he  would  frequently  add, 

‘  but  I  rejoice  wdth  trembling.*  Such  simple  pleasures  as  those  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  Dr.  JMorrison  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree ;  yet 
his  taste  for  them  was  never  gratified  at  the  expense  of  more  serious 
duties ;  therefore  sacred  music,  conversation,  or  the  contemplation  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  was  by  him  only  indulged  in  occasionally  as  a 
relaxation  from  intense  study.  Often  at  the  close  of  a  day  such  as 
above  described,  when  he  must  have  suffered  extreme  weariness  from 
five  or  six  hours  standing  and  speaking,  his  general  rejily  to  inquiries 
— if  he  did  not  feel  very  tired  was,  ‘  Yes,  love,  tired  in  my  work, 
but  not  of\i — I  delight  in  the  work.*  Although  at  these  seasons  the 
thermometer  usually  ranged  from  8()‘'  to  92®  in  the  shade,  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  Dr.  I\lorrison  never  experienced  on  the  following  day, 
any  of  the  lassitude  or  languor  which  many  complain  of  after  long 
public  speaking. 

*  However,  for  some  time  past,  Dr.  IMorrison  became  sensible  of  a 
diminution  of  strength,  accompanied  by  distressing  restlessness  in  the 
t*arly  part  of  the  night,  and  towards  morning  a  sensation  of  weight  at 
the  top  (»f  the  bead,  which  obliged  him  to  rise  generally  at  four  o’clock  ; 
but  as  he  retained  his  usual  appearance  of  health,  and  continued  to 
write  and  study  without  seeming  to  suffer  much  inconvenience  during 
the  day,  these  symptoms  were  attributed  to  the  effect  of  incessant 
mental  labor  without  sufficient  Iwdily  exercise  to  counteract  it ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  summer  advanced,  and  the  heat  became  intense,  that 
any  serious  cause  for  alarm  was  manifested  ;  but  then  loss  of  aj)petitc, 
with  pain  in  his  right  side  and  great  prostration  of  strength,  indicated 
the  necessity,  which  l)t*fore  Dr.  IMorrison  would  not  admit,  fi)r  obtain¬ 
ing  medical  advice  ;  and  Mr.  Colledge,  the  senior  surgeon  of  the 
establishment,  was  therefore  consulted.’-  Vol.  ii.  pp.  483 — 488. 

1  be  treatment  adopted  afforded  temporary  relief,  but  bis  symp¬ 
toms  wore  mis{q)prohended,  and  be  received  advice  as  for  a  liver 
complaint.  His  family  siiiled  for  England  while  he  was  yet  an 
invalid,  l)ut  as  it  was  hoped  convalescent.  The  following  is  one 
of  the  last  memoranda  of  bis  journal. 

‘  Canton,  .Tidy  (1831).  On  VV^ednesday  morning  I  embarked  at 
Macao  with  Lord  Na])ier  and  others,  on  board  the  ^  Andromache,’ 
Captain  Chads;  and  this  morning  about  three  o’clock  I  arrived  at 
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Canton,  in  Captain  Niesh’s  boat.  My  feeble  state  of  health,  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  and  a  headache  into  the  bargain,  made  the  journey 
extremely  uncomfortable.  To-day  I  have  been  very  low.  1  thought 
1  must  give  up  the  king’s  service  from  entire  inability  to  bear  the 
fatigue  of  it  in  Canton.  God  help  me,  my  dear  love.  1  will  do 
nothing  rashly.  But  in  walking  through  the  hot  sun  to-day  from  this 
house  to  the  Company’s,  where  Lord  Napier  is,  1  was  like  to  drop  in 
the  streets,  and  have  l)een  groaning  on  my  couch  ever  since — being 
now  past  eight  in  the  evening.  Oh,  that  1  may  have  cheering  accounts 
from  you  soon !  Good  night,  my  l)eloved  wife  !  Oh  !  my  beloved 
children  !  God  be  with  you  all  I’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  528. 

Dr.  Morrison  had  written  in  his  journal  on  his  voyage  home- 
wTird,  December  7th,  1823,  ‘  I  have  some  misgivings  or  appre- 
‘  hensions,  that  I  may  not  live  to  return,  and  be  buried  in  Clnna.* 
God  was  better  to  him  than  his  fears.  He  was  spared  to  return 
and  labour ;  and  now  the  closing  scene  was  to  fulfil  his  desires. 
On  the  30th  of  July  he  was  no  longer  able  to  record  his  own 
expressions.  His  son  with  great  feeling  and  tenderness  watched 
by  tlie  bedside ;  and  when  the  last  moment  of  suffering  had 
passed,  recounted  the  circumstances  attending  the  dissolution 
of  a  beloved  father. 

‘Friday,  1st  of  August,*  the  bereaved  youth  thus  Avrites,  ‘  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us.  Be  thou  a  supporter  and  helper  to  us  !  Let  us 
not  repine  or  murmur  ;  but  rather  rejoice  that  the  dear,  dear  sufferer 
was  removed  from  the  evil  to  come,  that  he  has  found  rest  in  Thee  ! 
The  night  was  now  advanced — so  also  was  the  night  of  affliction.  He 
was  in  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, — but  he  was  about  to 
emerge  into  the  unspeakable  brightness  of  heavenly  glory,  in  the 
presence  of  (irod  and  our  Saviour.  The  exhausted  body  now  raj)idly 
sank  :  cold  and  pale  was  that  cheek,  which  till  then  had  retained  the 
appearance  of  health.  1  can  say  no  more — it  is  as  a  dream — but 
mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,’  &c. 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  by  one  other  brief  portion — the 
testimony  of  the  Rev.  Edw’in  Stevens,  of  the  manner  in  w’hich 
Dr.  Morrison  was  called  away  to  his  reward. 

‘  Our  departed  friend  fell  suddenly  from  our  sight.  In  the  afternoon 
of  his  death  I  was  with  him  some  time ;  and  though  weak  he  could 
walk  into  another  room,  talk  feebly,  and  unite  in  supplicating  the 
Divine  mercy.  He  said  that  he  thought  his  life  was  in  danger  :  but  I  did 
not,  and  I  think  he  did  not,  anticipate  so  speedy  a  change.  I  sat  down 
by  him,  and  he  repeated  many  passages  of  Scripture,  which  he  re¬ 
volved  in  his  mind  continually  ‘  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake 
thee.*  ‘  We  have  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens;* 
and  such  like.  He  then  prayed  aloud  for  all  of  us,  if  he  should  be 
taken  away  ;  that  ‘  God  would  be  merciful  to  Eliza  and  the  dear 
children,  and  bless  them  with  his  protection  and  guardian  care.’  He 
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prayed  that  the  Lord  would  Biistain  him,  and  forsake  him  not  in  his 
fei*l)Ienes«.  He  prayed  for  the  Chinese  mission — that  j^race  and  peace 
might  rest  upon  all  the  laborers.  And  having  said  these  things,  he 
laid  down  to  rest.  He  was  to  have  a  sick  certificate,  and  I  was  to  go 
down  with  him  to  JMacao ;  but  how  affecting  !  that  night  he  was  re¬ 
leased  from  sickness  and  suffering,  and  we  went  with  him  to  Macao 
indeed ;  but  it  was  oidy  his  dead  hotly  that  went,  for  God  had  taken 
the  spirit.  We  buried  him  beside  his  former  wife  ;  there  will  the 
Lt>rd'8  beloved  sleep  till  the  day  of  resurrection.  Dear  John  M.  was 
w'itli  us,  and  felt  tlie  supporting  hand  of  his  father  s  God  in  all  these 
trying  scenes.* 

It  may  seem  to  some  of  our  readers,  that  rather  than  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  work  under  review,  we  have  presented  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Morrison’s  biography ;  and,  instead  of  strictures  on 
the  style  and  workmanship  of  the  author,  we  have  been  drawn 
out  in  a  celebration  of  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  the  first 
Protestant  missionary  to  China.  We  confess  we  have  been 
influenced  by  a  desire  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  exalted  worth  and 
distinguished  and  consecrated  talents  of  Dr.  Morrison,  more  than 
to  provide  an  elaborate  essay  on  missions,  or  the  claims  of  tlie 
heathen.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  develop  the  character  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  a  faithful  missionary  rather  than  to  measure  his  attain¬ 
ments  by  the  standard  of  other  men  ;  or  compare  bis  eminent  and 
successful  labors  with  the  efforts  of  other  illustrious  ornaments  of 
the  church.  Dr.  Morrison,  as  distinguished  by  the  grace  of  God, 
lias  been  our  subject,  without  any  desire  to  magnify  his  name  at 
the  expense  of  his  early  colleague,  or  to  disparage  the  great 
talents  and  versatile  abilities  of  Dr.  Marshman,  who  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  his  rival  in  the  beginning  of  their  devoted 
and  honored  course.  There  is  room  for  tliem  all  to  shine  in  the 
brightness  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  the  glorious  circuit  in  which 
they  are  made  to  revolve,  as  separate  stars  for  ever  and  evTr,  they 
have  sphere  enough  without  marring  their  harmony  or  disturbing 
their  order.  They  have  now  no  unholy  ambition,  no  jarring 
interests,  or  jealous  rivalry,  if  ever  such  infirmities  encompassed 
them  here.  Nor  have  they  any  controversy  about  that  language 
in  which  the  Song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  should  be  sung,  or 
those  distinctions  by  which  his  sanctified  ones  shall  be  known  as 
redeemed  out  of  every  kindred,  and  nation,  and  people,  and 
tongue.  They  fear  not  how  large  will  be  the  several  shares  of 
glory,  honor,  and  immortality,  which  their  blessed  God  will 
iissign  them,  when  he  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  holy  angels. 

1  liey  knew’  in  whom  they  had  believed,  and,  as  they  w’ere  per¬ 
suaded  so  has  it  been  proved,  that  he  was  able  to  keep  that  wliich 
they  had  committed  unto  him  until  the  great  day.  And  as  in 
their  bather’s  house  there  are  many  mansions,  and  they  each  one 
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meet  with  his  Lord ;  so  in  the  clmrdi  upon  earth  and  in  the 
thrones,  which  may  be  set  for  tliein  who  have  suffered  for  the 
word  of  Ciod  and  the  witness  of  Jesus,  there  will  be  found  places 
for  them  all,  to  live  and  reign  with  Him  who  shall  sit  on  his 
throne  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 


Art.  V,  1.  Reports  from  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Courts  of  England  and  Wales, 

2.  Report  of  an  Interview  between  the  Committee  (f  the  Church-Rate 
Abolition  Society  and  Viscount  Melbourne, 

^PIIE  Minister  has  announced  the  intention  of  government 
^  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  of 
Courts  Ecclesiastical,  The  country  will  rejoice  to  see  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  tardy  act  of  retributive  justice,  by  which  the  hands 
shall  be  broken  oft  from  Dagon,  and  the  axe  and  the  fetters  that 
hung  in  his  court  shall  be  fused  together,  and  beaten  into  a  pruning 
hook.  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  have  been  a  disgrace  to  us  as 
a  protestant  state ;  and  have  been  a  sarcasm  upon  the  British 
constitution.  A  bench  filled  by  ignorant  judges,  men  necessarily 
ignorant  of  the  laws — rendered  by  their  profession  sycophants 
and  dependants,  and  what  is  worse,  active  partizans ; — a  bar 
without  qualifictation  ;  a  court,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  is  defined 
hy  no  general  law;  Englishmen  tried,  condemned,  and  im¬ 
prisoned  by  j)rocess  of  these  courts  without  a  jury  !  From  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  (to  ascend  no  higher)  to  the  incarceration 
of  Thorogood,  cases  of  the  most  flagrant  wrong  and  barefaced 
powder,  have  occurred  in  connection  with  these  odious  tribunals, 
and  few  will  refuse  to  join  in  a  paean  over  their  fall. 

But  however  w’e  may  be  gratified  by  the  abolition  of  the 
‘riri/*  jurisdiction  of  these  courts,  the  abolition  of  ‘civil  *  juris¬ 
diction  only  ought  not,  and  indeed  cannot  satisfy  the  country. 
What  has  occurred  since  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  in  1832,  to  prove  the  utility  of  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  ?  Without  entering  at  length  into  a  question  on  which 
tlie  public  mind  is  happily  so  fully  made  up,  we  must  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  invite  back  attention  to  the  Report  of  the  above  year. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
is  in  every  case  a  civil  jurisdiction  ;  but  it  looks  as  if  an  attempt 
were  to  be  made  to  retain  part  of  their  jurisdiction  ;  else  why  not 
say  at  once,  and  unequivocally,  that  it  w’as  intended  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  abolish  them,  or  all  of  them,  w'ith  the  exception  of  the 
two  provincial  courts  ?  Their  jurisdiction  at  present  comprehends 
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testamentanf  causes ;  matrimonial  causes  for  separation  and  tor  nul¬ 
lity  of  marruitje  ;  suits  for  tithes ;  church-rates ;  seats  and  facul¬ 
ties;  criminal  suits  pro  salute  anima,  embracing:  offences  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  clerj^y  themselves  —  such  as^  neglect  ot  duty, 
immoral  conduct,  advancing  doctrines  not  wnformable  to  the  arti- 
cleSy  &c.,  suffering  dilapidations  and  the  like;  also  bv  laymen — 
such  as  brawling, ^  laying  violent  hands,  and  other  such  irreverent 
conduct  in  the  church  or  churchyard,  neglecting  to  repair  ecclesi¬ 
astical  buildings,  incest,  incontinence,  defamation,  ^:c.  Now 
which  of  these  are  ‘civil'  and  which  are  not  ?  Who  is  to  de¬ 
fine  this  most  equivocal  of  all  non-univocal  words  ?  C  hnrehinen 
will  declare  that  the  making  of  a  will  is  a  religious  act ;  and 
therefore  they  have  a  right  to  Uix  widows  and  orphans ;  and  bv 
the  Siime  illicit  process  of  ecclesiastical  logic,  every  other  branch 
of  jurisdiction  is  un-civilized  and  brought  into  the  church  cate¬ 
gory.  It  must  be  recollected  that  these  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
cH)nsist  of  three  different  kinds : — 

1.  Three  hundred  Courts  peculiar. 

2.  The  Diocesiin  Courts. 

3.  The  two  provincial  Courts. 

These  peculiar  courts,  in  many  cases  presided  over  by  parson- 
judges,  appointed  and  removable  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  are 
burlesques  upon  justice: — does  the  minister  contemplate  sparing 
them  ?  Will  he  hesitate  in  crushing  them?  Are  thev  to  be 
only  re-constructed  and  deprived  of  their  ‘civil'  jurisdiction? 
rhe  thing  is  ludicrous ;  and  the  notion  must  be  scouted  by  par¬ 
liament.  If  any  of  the  Exeter  school  demand  why  we  object  to 
the  continuance  of  their  ecclesiasticid  authority  ;  we  reply,  be- 
CiUise  they  are  utterly  incompetent  to  perform  the  ends  of  justice. 
The  Commissioners  declare  that  ‘the  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised 
‘  in  these  different  courts  is  not  defined  by  any  general  law.  It 
*  is  often  (they  add)  extremely  difficult  to  ascertiiin  over  what 
‘  description  of  causes  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  court 
‘  operates.*^  1  he  Lord  Chancellor  during  tfie  debate  on  the 
C  htirch  Discipline  Bill,  on  the  4th  of  June  last,  thus  described 
the  Courts  peculiar : — 


*  The  only  |><nvor  that  now’  existed  for  correcting  the  offences  of  the 
clergy  resided  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  what  did  their  Lord- 
ships  think  was  the  nature  of  those  courts  ?  He  spoke  not  of  the 
courts  of  tlie  Archbishop,  for  they  were  u’cll  known,  nor  yet  of  the 
courts  of  the^  Bishops,  because  those  w’ere  also  knowm  ;  but  perhaps 
their  lordships  w’ere  not  aw’are  that  l)esides  these  principal  courts 
there  were  nearly  other  ecclesiastical  courts,  all  of  them  having 
juriMliction  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  offences,  the  great  dilliculty 
c<mMsting  in  defining  what  that  jurisdiction  w'as.  These  minor  courts 
n'cre  wholly  incompetent  for  the  duties  they  had  to  dischart^e ;  the 
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ojficrrs  tcere  in  many  instancts  deputiiSf  at  a  salary  oj'  tm  fU'Miuras  a 
year,  wi<*m  of  no  experience  or  learnin^t  of  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
the  principles  o/*  the  law  thejf  n  ere  called  uiwn  to  administer :  and  yet 
the  inrprirics  instituted  before  them  rni^ht  involve,  not  merely  the  for  ~ 
tunc  and  worldly  interests  of  cleryymen,  but  their  name  and  ehaiaeter. 
Tho  nveni^o  miiiibor  ot*  tlio  anises  tliat  aune  iK'tbre  these  anirls  in  u 
year,  iliil  not  j;ive  more  than  one-half  cause  to  each  court,  so  that 
there  was  no  ojijHirtiinity  of  obtaining  the  advantage  of  experience  and 
practice;  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  from  the  multitude  of  the  modes  t»f 
apjH'al  that  existed,  there  were  caused  the  greatest  delay,  expense,  and 
vexation.* 

And  then,  just  fancy  a  man  of  piety  and  learning  snininoned 
before  ‘  the  court,’  seated  at  an  oak  tal>le  in  the  bine  parlour  of 
‘the  Uose  and  C'rown,’  the  head,  because  the  only  pnnlic  house 
in  the  village  or  the  manor,  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrine, 
and  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  having  preached  tenets  contrary 
to  the  articles,  homilies,  i^c. ;  is  this  seemly  ? 

Hut  the  Report  of  the  Kcclesiastical  C^oinmissioners  must  be 
regarded  as  conclusive  on  this  part  of  the  ciise.  ‘  We  think,* 
they  observe  at  page  22,  ‘that  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  these 
‘peculiar,  both  contentions  and  voluntary,  should  be  auolishki); 
‘  and  we  are  induced  to  come  to  this  conclusion  by  the  following 
‘  among  other  reasons  : — 

‘  With  respect  to  the  contentions  jurisdiction,  it  is  wholly  im|HKssible 
that  justice  caube  administered  ethcieutly,  and  with  satisfaction  to  the 
public.  In  the  majority  of  the  jieculiar  courts,  and  perhaps  in  all, 
there  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  etheient  and  experienced  judges,  otlicers, 
advoaites,  or  practitioners.  The  emoluments  are  Um  small,  and  the 
nunilier  of  causes  tiMi  few,  to  insure  these  retpiisites  foi  the  due 
administration  of  justice.  Conseipieutly  no  contidence  is  rejH»sed  in 
these  tribunals ;  and  delay  arises,  and  expense  is  incurred,  in  applying 
for  letters  of  recpiest,  or  in  resorting  to  other  means  of  escaping  the 
jurisdiction.  In  some  cases  tcni,  the  grievance  is  enhanced  by  the 
multipliaition  of  appeals. 

‘  With  regard  to  testamentary  cases,  the  inconvenience  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest.  There  cannot  Ik»  expected,  and,  in  fact,  there  are  nt>t  to 
l>e  found,  safe  places  of  custody  for  the  wills  to  be  deposited  in  the 
registries ;  and  thereby  the  most  imjmrtant  titles  to  real  and  personal 
estate  may  l>e  endangered.  In  admitting  testamentary  ]mper8  to  pro¬ 
bate  in  common  form,  according  to  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  rules  which  ought  to  govern  the  practice  is 
very  essential  ;  but  where  the  opportunities  of  acipiiring  exjH*rience 
are  few,  such  accuracy  cannot  be  attained.  In  cases  where  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  searches,  the  multiplication  of  ctmrts  for  the  probate 
of  wills,  of  course  greatly  increases  the  trouble  and  expense,  (hi  the 
question  of  Inma  notabilia,  many  dilliculties  result  from  these  searches, 
and  sometimes  more  serious  injury. 
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*  It  \v<»uld  bo  easy  to  set  forth  many  other  reasons,  iiuliicinjx  us 
the  entire  alM»lition  of  these  jurisdictions ;  hut  as  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  *)ne  benefit  wliich  would  result  from  their  continuance, 
we  conceive  that  the  circumstances  already  stated  will  suffice.  e 
therefore  propose  that  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  should  be  abolished. 

So  much  for  number  1,  the  Courts  Peculiar.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  number  2,  or  the  Diocesan  Courts.  Are  these  courts 
merely  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  persecuting?  Is  part 
of  their  jurisdiction  to  be  preserved?  Again  we  must  refer 
those  who  are  favourable  to  a  discriminating  law,  abolishing  the 
‘  civil’ jurisdiction,  and  retaining  their  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
power,  to  the  deliberate  recommendations  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  ;*  ‘  In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  tve  became  con- 
evinced  of  the  impracticability  of  having  jUDGt:s  duly  ouali- 
‘fied  with  a  competent  bar  and  skilful  practitioners  to 
‘  administer  in  the  diocesan  courts  the  testamentary  and  mafrimo- 
*  nial  laws  which  involve  matters  of  such  very  high  importance 
e  to  the  parties  litigant^  and  to  the  public.  The  returns  ichich  have 
‘  In^ai  obtained  from  the  diocesan  registries  shore  that  the  annual 
‘  amount  of  business,  and  the  emoluments  of  the  judges  and  other 
^  ojficers,  and  of  the  practitioners  in  these  courts,  .aiake  it  i.m- 
‘  POSSIBLE  IN  THE  GREATER  NUMBER  OF  THE  DIOCESES,  THAT 

‘efficient  courts  can  be  maintained.* 

The  Commissioners  dismiss  the  Diocesan  Courts  by  recom¬ 
mending  the  entire  transfer  of  the  contentious  jurisdiction  (i.e.  the 
power  to  judge  and  determine  differences  between  contending 
parties)  possessed  by  them,  to  the  provincial  courts ;  and  no  one 
can  fairly  peruse  the  statements  just  quoted,  and  the  facts  witli 
which  the  report  abounds,  without  feeling  satisfied  that  it  would  l)o 
an  act  of  folly  and  unjust  not  to  abolish  these  mock  tribunals.  All 
attempts  to  patch  them  up,  must  be  unsatisfactory  and  idle :  no 
man  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  unto  an  old  garment,  for  there¬ 
by  the  rent  is  made  worse.  Without  entering  further  into  the 
questio  vexata  of  church  discipline,  or  discussing  the  propriety 
of  narrowing  still  more  the  iurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  York 
and  Canterbury,  we  conclude  by  protesting  against  any  thing 
short  of^  the  extirjr^ion  of  the  diocesan  and  peculiar  courts, 
joined  with  the  abolition  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  courts.  If  they  are  not  abolished,  like  the  staff  of  a  mi- 
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litia,  their  powers  can  he  enlarjtyed  at  any  partii'ular  exie:ency  ; 
and  the  hreath  of  a  'Fory  ministry  can  in  a  moment  resuscitate 
them,  to  enter  afresh,  like  an  awakened  giant,  into  the  field 
against  truth  and  liberty  ! 


It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  relics  of  superstition  and 
hierarchical  tyranny  will  be  surrendered  without  a  struggle. 
They  are  too  german  to  the  system  from  which  they  sprang  to  be 
readily  relinquished  by  its  supporters.  Hut  their  doom  is  sealed 
and  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed.  Denounced  by  the  wise 
and  considerate  of  all  parties,  branded  with  an  infamous  parent¬ 
age,  jircgnant  with  evil  but  impotent  for  gotMl,  they  stand  out 
an  anomalous  and  hateful  institution,  abhorrent  to  Vaiglish 
freedom,  and  an  insult  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  the  government  and  parliament  will  do  ;  but  we  must 
not  trust  to  the  supposed  friendliness  or  professed  intentions  of 
either.  Too  implicit  confidence  has  been  the  error  and  the 
crime  of  Dissenters  in  ptist  days.  Unaccustomed  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  conciliation  and  respect  from  men  in  power,  it  :s  not 
to  be  marvelled  at  if  they  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  en¬ 
snared  by  the  good  opinions  and  lespectful  treatment — so  far  at 
least  as  words  are  concerned — with  which  they  have  recently 
been  entertiiined.  Nor  arc  we  disposed  to  place  all  this  to  the 
account  of  mere  hypocrisy,  or  even  of  jiolitical  finesse.  Some 
of  our  contemporaries,  whose  zeal  far  exceeds  their  charity  and 
wisdom,  may  do  so,  but  we  cannot.  It  parUikes,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  neither  of  crandour  nor  of  Siigacity,  and  is  adapted  to  irri¬ 
tate  auxiliaries,  rather  than  to  combine  and  stimulate  friends. 
^Ve  are  not  so  forgetful  of  the  past  as  to  be  unmindful  of  the 
services  rendered  to  our  cause — the  cause  of  religious  liberty, 
and  therefore  of  Christian  truth — by  some  members  of  her  majes¬ 
ty’s  present  government.  'Fhose  services  were  rendered  at  a 
time,  and  with  a  promptitude  and  zeal  which  bespoke  their  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  enttiil  on  us  a  debt  of  hasting  gratitude, 

l>ut  while  we  make  this  admission  in  ail  frankness  and  sincc- 
nty,  we  are  at  the  same  time  concerned — deejily,  jjrowinjrly  con¬ 
cerned — to  admonish  the  Dissenters  of  (Ireat  Britain,  agfimst  that 
easy  credence  and  implicit  trust  of  men  in  office,  which,  as 
recently  exhibited,  has  gone  far  to  render  us  a  laughing- stock 
to  our  neighbours.  Under  God,  we  must  trust  ourselves  and 
ourselves  only.  We  must  take  our  cause  into  onr  own  hands, 
and  with  all  the  energy  of  men  deeply  versed  in  their  principles 
and  resolved  on  their  vindication,  must  stand  out  open,  unmasked, 
and  fearless  ;  having  no  reserve,  and  seeking  no  couiisc*!  from  the 
world.  So  long  as  we  trust  our  cause  to  politicians  — no  matter 
vor.  VII.  p 
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whctlier  radical,  or  tory — that  cause  will  be  betrayed  and 
tampered  with ;  will  be  patronized  one  day?  and  looked  upon 
with  coldness  the  next.  Our  course  is  simple,  and  requires  only 
an  honest  mind  to  be  pursued  successfully.  \\  here  aid  is 
proffered,  let  it  be  thankfully  received ;  but  it  is  at  the  peril  of 
our  fidelity  to  enter  into  any  compromise,— -to  be  parties  to  any 
treaty,  implied  or  expressed,  whereby  principle  may  be  surren¬ 
dered  to  expediency,  and  the  moral  power  of  our  communities 
be  diverted  from  its  legitimate  occupation  to  the  achievement  of 
petty  triumphs.  'J'he  ‘  practical  grievance*  ground,  long  held  by 
the  metropolitan  leaders  of  dissent,  is  in  our  solemn  judgment 
an  erroneous,  short-sighted,  and  treacherous  position.  It  is  a 
surrender— not  intentional,  we  well  know^  but  still  practically  a 
surrender,  of  the  high  and  holy  ground  of  religious  obligation, 
the  duty  owed  to  God  and  his  truth,  for  the  promotion  of  our 
personal  comfort  and  social  respectability.  In  the  one  struggle, 
self  is  lost  in  the  purity  and  heavenly-mindedness  of  the  object 
sought ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  very  God  of  our  idolatry,  under 
whose  banner  w’e  fight,  and  to  whose  glory  all  our  successes 
mainly  tend. 

The  course  to  be  adopted  in  future  does  not  admit  of  a  mo¬ 
ment's  doubt,  and  the  sooner  w  e  address  ourselves  to  it  the  better. 
Our  principles  must  be  clearly  unfolded,  their  legitimate  applica¬ 
tions  and  tendencies  must  be  pointed  out.  We  must  address  our¬ 
selves  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the  nation ;  and  in  the 
spirit  of  our  holy  faith,  must  summon  the  religious  of  all  parties 
to  do  justice  to  the  insulted  name  and  supremacy  of  their  Lord, 
'riiere  is  a  power  in  such  an  appeal  as  this,  before  w  hich  spiritual 
wickednesses  in  high  places,  must  fall  prostrate.  It  will  carry 
with  it  the  beneficent  aspect  of  a  religious  enterprize;  and  though 
opposed  by  nrejudice  and  denounced  by  interested  partizanship, 
W’ill  ultimately  disabuse  the  judgment  of  this  great  empire,  and 
effect  another  Keformation  more  scriptural,  and  far  more  com¬ 
plete,  than  that  w’hich  our  fathers  WTought  in  days  of  old. 

Our  opponents,  are  preparing  the  w’ay  of  our  triumph  by  the 
illustrations  they  supply  of  the  temper  and  tendency  of  their 
system.  A  few  years  back,  and  their  ecclesiastical  courts  may 
have  been  represented  as  innocuous  though  unseemly  institutions. 
Hut  they  cannot  be  so  now’.  *^rhe  sleeping  tiger  has  sprung 
from  his  lair,  and  his  bloodthirstiness  is  iis  great  as  ever.  The 
system  is  the  siime  it  always  w’as,  and  there  are  not  w’anting  men 

W’c  say  it  in  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  truth  of  our  declara¬ 
tion  w'ho  ^  possess  the  w’ill  to  w’ork  it  with  all  the  murderous 
energy  it  displayed  during  the  palmy  days  of  the  Stuarts.  Ifany 
doubt  our  statement,  let  them  look  to  Chelmsford  jail.  Oh,  ye 
bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the  parliament-made  church,  and  ye 
especially  among  her  members  who  profess  the  spirit  of  the  meek 
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iind  lowly  Jesug,  what  can  ye  mean,  when  we  hear  you  prate 
about  your  Church  beinp^  ‘  the  most  tolerant  church  in  christen- 
‘doin.*  Tolerant,  indeed ;  then  what  does  the  incarceration — 
the  lon^  and  wearisome  incarceration — of  John  Thoroijood 
mean  ?  He  believes  your  system  to  be  unscriptural,  your  altiirs 
to  be  polluted,  and  his  conscience  tells  him  he  must  not  be 
actively  concurrent  in  their  support.  Admit  tliat  he  may  be 
wron^  in  this,  still  such  are  his  convictions,  and  as  an  honest  man 
he  acts  accordingly.  This  is  his  only  crime,  and  how  do  ye  meet 
it?  Shame  upon  ye,  Protestants!  lasting,  burning  shame! 
Discard  the  name  ye  bear,  or  open  the  doors  of  his  prison-house, 
and  let  the  captive  go  free.  J'he  very  papists  hiss,  and  smile 
contemptuously  upon  you.  Rome  invites  you  to  her  bosom,  and 
hopes  to  find  in  your  rampant  bigotry  materials  more  fitted  to 
her  purpose  than  her  own  communion  supplies. 

The  claims  of  John  Thorogood  on  the  friends  of  religious 
liberty  cannot  be  overrated.  This  is  simple  truth,  and  it  is  due 
to  the  victim  of  priestly  intolerance  to  sUite  it.  If  tliose  claims 
have  been  neglected  in  any  quarter,  wdience  sympathy  and  kind  feel¬ 
ing  were  especially  to  be  expected — jind  we  confess  our  suspicions 
that  such  has  been  the  case — yet  the  future  may  remedy  in  good 
part  the  past,  and  teach  our  enemies  that  whatever  oversights 
have  been  committed,  and  temporary  misunderstandings  have 
arisen,  we  are  nevertheless  one  in  heart  and  purpose.  To 
have  neglected  a  duty  is  bad,  to  persist  in  and  to  justify  such 
neglect  is  tenfold  worse. 


Art.  VI.  Gwy#  Hospital  Reports,  Edited  by  George  H.  Barlow, 
M.A.  and  L.M.,  Trin.  Coll.  Cam.,  and  James  P.  Babinoton,  M.A., 
Trill.  Cull.  Cam.  October ^  1839.  Art,  Mr,  Torvnc*s  Observations 
on  the  Incubated  London  :  Highley. 


A  GROWING  interest  in  scientific  researdies  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  present  times.  The  knowledge  which  is  ac¬ 
cumulated  from  this  source  is  no  longer  the  exclusive  property  of 
a  nrofession.  Chemistry,  so  replete  wdth  wonders,  is  cultivated  by 
others  beside  the  medical  profession.  Her  opulent  treasures,while  col¬ 
laterally  they  multiply  the  agencies  of  the  healing  art,  are  the  source 
of  w'ealll)  to  the  merchant,  of  fascination  to  the  studious  ^inquirer, 
and  of  numerous  delights  to  society  at  large.  The  kindred  sciences  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  present  attractions  also  to  the  general 
reader.  ^The  cumbrous  and  forbidding  pbraseolpgy  which  sur¬ 
rounds  them  affords  but  a  feeble  barrier  against  intruders,  and 
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when  carried  into  the  wider  department  of  inquiry  wliicli  the 
animal  kinjjrdom  supplies,  the  phenomena  tliey  reveal  constitute 
an  assemhlaj^e  of  designs,  illustrating  the  adaptation  of  moans  to 
ends,  and  emphatically  announcing  tlie  power,  wisdom,  and  henc- 
ficence  of  the  Creator.  It  is  here  the  contemplative  mind  delights 
to  repose.  Avoidinji^  the  mazes  of  speculation,  it  enters  a  world 
of  realities,  every  one  of  which  bears  the  impress  of  the  divine 
hand  ;  and  amidst  the  scene  of  wonders  which  are  unveiled,  none 
would  be  more  amazing,  than  that  the  investigator  himself  should 
return  with  his  mind  unawed,  unrefined,  unimproved. 

To  watch  the  development  of  the  chick  under  incubation  has 
lonjf  been  a  favorite  pursuit  amont;  scientific  naturalists;  and  an 
array  of  eminent  men,  durine^  a  lon^  series  of  years,  miu^ht  be 
cited  as  havinj^  lent  their  talents  to  elucidate  the  process.  The 
subject,  indeed,  is  invitiiifr.  It  is  the  only  means,  within  reach, 
where  the  formative  process  can  accurately  be  noticed,  and  from  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  hen,  and  the  facility  with  which  e^^s  can  be 
procured,  experiments  may  be  repeated  and  conclusions  tested, 
without  restriction.  It  is,  too,  free  from  the  revolting  method  of 
injuring  the  mother,  while  it  embraces  all  that  can  be  desired  for 
close,  extended,  and  conclusive  observation.  We  had,  indeed, 
reason  to  believe  that  the  field  had  already  been  well-trodden — 
that  the  structures,  harmonious  actions,  and  relations  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  microcosm  had  been  displayed,  and  that  only  occasional  and 
isolated  additions  were  left  for  future  investigators.  It  ap|)ears, 
however,  that  in  this  w'e  have  been  deceived,  for  our  attention 
has  been  directed  to  some  observations  by  Mr.  Towne,  of  Guv’s 
llospiud,  in  which  the  author  propounds  several  opinions  utterly 
at  variance  with  those  ordinarily  entertained  on  the  subject. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  and  incompatible  with 
our  limits  minutely  to  describe  the  various  changes  whieh  attend 
the  evolution  of  the  chick.  An  account  of  them,  w’ith  illustrative 
engravings  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Sir  Everard 
Home’s  w’orks,  or  as  copied  from  him,  in  a  much  more  accessible 
form,  in  the  volume  on  the  Domestic  Habits  of  Birds,  published 
in  tlie  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowdedge.  Our  object  at  pre¬ 
sent  will  be  just  so  far  to  sketch  the  process  as  to  render  it 
intelligible  to  our  readers ;  and  by  eondensing  the  results  of  pre¬ 
vious  experimenters  and  reviewing  the  observations  of  Mr.  Towne, 
impstftially  to  seek  out  the  truth. 

The  time  required  for  the  complete  formation  of  the  chick  is 
twenty-one  days.  Commencing  as  a  small  spherical  speck  on 
the  surface  of  the  yolk,  it  gradually  enlarges,  and  variations  are 
appreciable  on  each  successive  day.  The  yolk,  being  specifically 
lighter  than  the  wdiite  or  albumen,  has  a  tendency  to  rise  to  the 
part  w’hich  is  uppermost,  w’hilst  by  some  small  ligamentous  bands 
termed  the  chalazes  or  poles,  it  is  permitted  to  revolve  on  its 
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axis,  and  its  motion  upwards  is  restniined  within  certain  defined 
limits.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  mechanism  so 
admirably  adapted  to  secure  that  position  of  the  germ  which  is 
most  favorable  for  its  receiving  the  nutrient  warmth  of  the  mother, 
at  the  same  time  preventing  its  tender  structures  from  being 
bruised  by  rough  contact  with  the  shell  or  lining  membranes. 
The  form  of  the  cicatricula,  or  rudiment  of  the  future  chick, 
changes  from  a  spherical  to  a  more  longitudinal  shape,  and  tlie 
progress  of  its  organization  is  seen  by  a  blood-vessel  coming  out 
from  either  side  of  it,  branchinjj^  into  numerous  smaller  vessels, 
which  unite  at  their  termination,  forming  a  marginal  boundary 
on  the  covering  of  the  yolk.  The  chick  is  tlie  centre  of  this 
network  of  vessels,  and  as  the  embryo  increases  so  do  these  ves¬ 
sels  multiply,  covering  daily  a  larger  space  until  they  nearly  per¬ 
vade  the  membrane  of  the  yolk.  It  appears  from  a  beautiful 
experiment  of  Mr.  Towne*s,  that  at  the  hrst  formation  of  tliese 
vessels,  and  probably  before  them,  each  branch  is  accompanied  by 
a  vessel  carrying  yolk  into  the  body  of  the  chick,  which  no  doubt 
supplies  the  pabulum  for  its  sustenance  and  growth.  Between 
the  third  and  fourth  day  a  remarkable  change  is  visible  in  the 
contents  of  tlie  shell.  The  yolk  suddenly  becomes  flattened,  and  a 
portion  of  the  white  or  albumen  is  found  to  have  penetrated  the 
yolk  bag.  At  about  the  same  period  a  vascular  membrane, 
termed  by  Sir  E.  Home,  the  vesicle,  has  so  far  become  developed 
as  to  have  piissed  from  the  body  of  the  chick  to  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  shell.  The  increase  of  this  membrane  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  growth  of  the  embryo.  It  continues  to  enlarge 
over  the  surface  of  the  membrane  of  the  shell,  which  towards  tlie 
end  of  incubation  it  entirely  surrounds,  thus  forming  an  external 
covering  to  the  yolk.  This  vesicle,  or  chorion,  is  full  of  blood¬ 
vessels — a  system  of  arteries  and  veins — carrying  livid  red  blood 
from  the  body  of  the  chick,  and  returning  it  a  bright  red  colour, 
fitted  for  the  elimination  of  the  structures  of  the  chick.  If  an  egg 
he  opened  between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  day  of  incubation, 
this  membrane  will  be  prominently  apparent ;  the  pulses  of  the 
numerous  blood-vessels  wdll  be  seen  projielling  their  contents, 
and  presenting  to  the  eye  of  the  oliserver  so  animating  and  inter¬ 
esting  a  sight  as  to  have  been  declared  by  Blumenbach  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  specUicle  in  the  organic  creation.  The  progressive 
evolution  ot  the  chick  is  evinced  by  the  development  of  its  several 
organs.  At  about  the  sixth  day  its  bare  wings  and  legs  are 
fully  seen ;  the  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  tlie  brain  and  bill 
are  clearly  distinguished,  and  its  organization  is  going  on  to  com¬ 
pletion.  A  few  days  additional  growth  discovers  the  wings 
and  body  covered  with  short  feathers ;  and  that  which  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  was  but  an  anmrphous  mass,  is  now  turnished 
'vith  shape,  proportion,  and  organic  life.  About  the  fifteenth 
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yolk-bag  begins  to  be  taken  up  into  the  abdomen  of  the 
chick.  The  albumen  has  now  disappeared  frotn  admixture  with 
the  yolk,  and  in  this  state,  towards  tlie  completion  of  the  chick’s 
residence  in  the  shell,  it  is  found  to  have  been  gradually  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  chick’s  abdomen.  We  may  here  mention,  that 
there  is  a  small  reservoir  of  air,  called  the  folliculus  aeris,  enclosed 
between  two  membranes  at  the  larger  end  of  the  shell,  which 
increases  in  the  progress  of  incubation.  At  the  nineteenth  day 
the  vocal  organs  come  into  play,  consequently  respiration  is 
esUiblished ;  tiie  large  blood-vessels  which  connect  the  chick  with 
the  chorion — any  one  of  which  if  left  open  would  prove  fatal  to 
the  embryo — begin  to  be  sealed  and  shrink,  and  every  thing  is 
combining  to  aid  the  chick  in  breaking  its  shell,  and  emerging 
into  independent  existence.  The  preparations  necessary  for 
completing  this  purpose  are  very  remarkable.  The  package  of 
the  chick  is  so  arranged,  that  while  the  body  and  appendages  are 
enclosed  in  the  smallest  possible  space,  there  is  yet  a  passage  left 
free  in  the  long  axis  of  tlie  chick’s  head,  to  allow  sufficient  impetus 
to  be  gained  by  the  recession  of  the  head  and  neck,  as  to  collect 
force  enough  by  repeated  blows,  to  break  the  shell  and  make  its 
escape.  1  he  head  itself  is  confined  between  the  hip  on  one  side 
and  the  wing  on  the  other,  which  passes  over  the  head  as  re¬ 
presented  by  Mr.  Towne,  in  just  contradiction  of  Sir  E.  Home’s 
engraving.  By  this  means  anv  lateral  movement  of  the  head  is 
prevented,  and  the  instinctive  b.ows  of  the  chick  are  directed  to 
one  spot,  and  not  diffused  and  enfeebled  as  would  be  the  result 
were  its  power  of  motion  in  this  direction  unrestrained.  The 
lip  of  the  upper  mandible  is  supplied  with  a  thick,  hardened, 
horny  point  expressly  for  the  pur^iose  of  breaking  the  shell,  as  it 
drops  off  after  the  chick  has  gained  its  liberty. 

In  preparing,  at  the  request  of  the  Treasurer  of  Guy’s  Hospital, 
a  series  ot  models  lo  illustrate  the  changes  in  the  hen’s  egg  during 
incubation,  Mr.  Towne  tliought  he  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  fix 
on  some  standard  work,  say  8ir  Everard  Home’s,  and  follow'  the 
author;  dr,  as  Mr.  T.  expresses  it,  ‘place  myself  under  his  (Sir 
‘  E.  Home’s)  guidance,  follow  his  track,  and  arrive  at  his  results. 

‘  I  soon  found  (adds  Mr.  T.)  that  either  1  must  consent  implicitly 
‘to  adopt  tfie  opinions  of  others,  or  determine  to  look  and  judge 
‘  for  myself.’  And  the  results  of  this  unshackled  investigation  are 
emb^ied  in  the  paper  which  W'e  now’  propose  to  consider. 

NNe  find  that  the  first  position,  in  the  order  of  his  observations 
that  Mr.^  1  owne  has  attacked,  is  the  prevailing  theory  of  the 
deenrbonization  of  the  blood.  The  chorion,  as  W'e  have  mentioned, 
is  developed  immediately  beneath  the  lining  membranes  of  the 
shell,  in  order,  as  was  universally  supposed,  that  the  blood  should 
e  decarlHuiized  by  the  air  penetrating  the  porous  shell,  «\nd  that 
t  le  folliculus  acris  was  a  provisionary  arrangement  for  the  inter- 
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val  of  time  before  the  chorion  had  sufficiently  grown.  This 
theory  has  had  the  sanction  of  time,  authority,  analogy,  concur¬ 
rent  testimony,  and  the  confirmation  of  experiment.  Mr.  Towne 
first  entertiiined  a  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory  from 
observing  that  the  lining  membrane  of  the  shell  became  uni¬ 
formly  tliicker  as  incubation  advanced,  thus  opposing  a  greater 
obstiicle  to  the  accession  of  air  to  the  chorion,  where  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  most  needed.  Frequent  observation  placed  this  fact  beyond 
doubt,  which  Mr.  Towne,  with  praiseworthy  zeal,  ascertained  to 
exist  also  in  the  eggs  of  the  linnet,  sparrow,  blackbird,  moorhen, 
partridge,  turkey,  duck,  and  goose.  The  experiment  on  which 
the  theory  rested  was,  that  the  death  of  the  chick  followed  on 
rendering  the  shell  impervious  to  air  by  a  coat  of  varnish. 


‘  Now  it  seemed  to  me  (says  Mr.  T.),  that  unless  a  perfectly  inno¬ 
cent  varnish  had  been  employed,  this  was  not  a  satisfactory  experiment, 
inasmuch  as  admitting  the  shell  to  be  pervious  to  air,  so  would  it  cer¬ 
tainly  l)e  to  any  smell  which  might  attach  to  a  substance  thus  em- 
])loyed.*  '  I  then  determined  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  my  own 
way.' 

The  experiment  consisted  in  varnishing  a  number  of  fresh  eggs 
with  successive  coats  of  thickened  albumen,  until  the  shells  were 
‘  completely  lackered.*  They  w^ere  then  enveloped  with  four 
coverings  of  paper  cut  like  the  sections  of  an  orange,  w^ell  soaked 
in  albumen,  and  so  critically  adjusted  as  to  ‘  bring  the  middle  of 
‘  each  section  opposite  the  joining  in  the  previous  coating.*  ‘  The 
‘  whole  formed  a  covering  so  thick  and  horny  that  I  felt  con- 
‘vinced  it  tvas  entirely  impermeable.*  These  eggs  w'ere  sub¬ 
mitted  to  incubation  on  the  18th  of  April,  and  one  of  them  w'as 
opened  on  each  day  betw’een  the  4th  and  lOth  inclusive,  and  ‘the 
‘  chicks  had  gone  through  all  their  changes  without  interruption.* 
The  venous  and  arterial  circulation  Wiis  beautifully  seen  at  the 
eleventh  and  twelve  and  a  half  days,  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  and  one  egg  that  wtis  opened  on  tlie  nineteenth  day, 
exhibited  a  proportionate  maturity.  No  process  had  been  sus¬ 
pended,  and  ‘  the  chick  was  living  and  vigorous,  and  evinced  a 
‘  strong  disposition  to  make  its  escape  from  the  shell.’ 

Mr.  T  ow'iie,  sensible  of  the  extreme  importance  of  disturbing 
the  prevailing  opinion  on  insufficient  evidence,  submitted  it  to  a 
still  more  rigorous  test,  adding  an  extra  coat  of  paper  to  the  four 
in  the  other  experiment,  and  then  ‘  three  coats  of  oil-paint  com- 
‘  posed  of  white-lead,  with  a  large  portion  of  sugar  of  lead  as  a 
‘  drier ;  this  I  did  with  the  double  intention  of  offering  an  addi- 
‘  tional  obstruction  to  the  air,  and  also  to  prove  whether  the 
‘  paper  was  or  was  not  entirely  sufficient  for  the  purpose :  con- 
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*  eluding’  that  if  it  were  not,  the  fume  from  so  noxious  an  appliea^ 

‘  tioii  must  inevitably  prevent  the  progress  of  incubation.  All 
‘  this  however,  had  no  effect.  I  opened  the  egg  at  twelve  and  a 
‘  Jialf  days,  and  found  that  no  interruption  had  occurred,  the  venous 
‘  and  arterial  circulation  being  perfectly  natural.' 

\\"c  have  thus  given  the  outline  of  the  experiments  from  which 
Mr.  I'owne  has  drawn  the  inference,  that  the  bloml  circulating  in 
the  chorion  is  not  decarbonized  by  air  derived  from  without 
through  the  shell.  The  deduction  is  cerUiinly  most  startling; 
but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how  it  can  be  evaded.  VVe  have  our¬ 
selves  c«ircfully  inspected  the  artificial  coverings  which  surrounded 
the  eggs,  and  after  the  most  critical  examination  we  could  give, 
were  left  without  doubt  of  their  impermeability.  The  experi¬ 
ments,  however,  ought  to  be  repeated  in  all  the  various  ways 
which  ingenuity  can  devise,  and  if  with  a  similar  result — which  we 
fully  anticipate — Mr.  Tow  ne’s  conclusion  must  be  acknowledged. 
\\\*  know  the  pertinacity  with  which  scientific  men  oftentimes 
reject  innovations  on  old  established  opinions,*  and  the  sort  of 
churlish  refnictoriness  with  which  they  hold  off  from  admitting 
truth  to  be  contained  in  novelties.  That  sort  of  hesitation  which 


a  wise  caution  requires  is  merged  into  obstinate  ineredulity,  and 
a  host  of  quibbles,  shifts,  and  prevarications  are  summoned  up  to 
protect  what  is  virtually  a  fixed  determination,  though  it  be  dig¬ 
nified  by  the  title  of  philosophical  doubt,  obstructing  the  ingress  . 
of  truth,  tricking  the  judgment,  and  perpetuating  error. 

In  the  present cjise  Mr.Towne  hasotherdifficulties  to  encounter. 
He  has  apparently  crushed  a  fondly  cherished  notion,  but  has  not 
supplied  a  new  one.  The  ‘  principle  of  vitality '  to  w  hich  he  hius  re¬ 
ferred  is  necessiirily  vague,  and  very  unlike  the  j)lain,  practicid,  home- 
thrusting  inferences  w  hich  his  well  authenticated  observations  in- 


<luee.  \\  e  are  disposed  to  think  that  this  interesting  subject  of  in- 
cpiiry  is  again  reduced  to  its  first  elements,  and  how'ever  great  the 
temptation  may  be  to  speculate  and  raise  dim  conjectures  concerning 
it,  yet  steady  and  laborious  search  alone  can  ho})e  successfully  to 
surmount  the  dillieulties  which  surround  it.  We  may  feel  re¬ 
luctant  to  give  iq)  that  in  which  we  confided  Jis  a  sure  result  of 
scientific  knowledge,  but  to  oppose  the  dictates  of  our  judgment 
because  we  csinnot  make  up  the  loss,  is  to  league  ourselv’es  with 
the  practical  promoters  of  *  philosophy  falsely  so  called.*  It  may 
unsettle  our  views  wound  our  vanity,  and  mock  our  discernment 
to  be  thus  schooled,  to  begin  the  lessons  W’e  thought  W’C  had 
learnt ;  but  he  who  has  matriculated  as  a  disciple  of  science,  and 
after  the^  manner  of  her  most  illustrious  founder,  is  ‘  as  a  little 
‘child  picking  up  pebbles  on  the  vast  shore  of  truth,*  will  often 
l>e  thus  dis;q>pointe(l,  and  will  find  *  the  occjisional  non-plus  of  his 
reason  affords  a  fairer  scope  and  oj)portunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
‘  industry  and  faith.*  ‘  C'ertain  it  is,’  says  Lord  Bacon,  ‘  whether 
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♦  it  be  believed  or  no,  tliat  the  most  excellent  of  metals,  gold,  is 
‘of  all  others  the  most  pliant,  and  most  enduring  to  be  wrought; 
‘so  of  all  living  and  breathing  substances  the  perfectest  (man)  is 
‘  the  most  susceptible  of  improvement,  impression,  and  alteration/ 
We  wish  a  little  more  of  this  ductility  were  possessed  by  the  class 
of  philosophers  we  have  been  reproaching. 

have  noticed  already  that  at  the  larger  extremity  of  the 
egg  there  is  a  reservoir  or  bag  of  air,  termed  the  folliculus  aeris. 
During  the  first  days  of  incubation  it  is  very  small,  but  increases 
as  this  process  advances.  The  chamber  in  which  the  air  is  en¬ 
closed  wjis  sjiid  to  be  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  two  laminae 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  shell  (the  membrana  albuminis) ;  or 
rather  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  inner  lamina,  which  closely 
adheres  to  its  fellow  throughout  the  shell,  abruptly  diverges  at 
the  greater  extremity  in  a  transverse  direction,  leaving  the  outer 
lamina  to  pass  over  the  remainder  of  the  shell.  In  this  way  a 
small  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  egg-shell  is  isolated  which  is 
the  containing  cavity  of  the  air.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Towne’s 
dissections  of  the  egg,  he  was  led  to  regard  this  description  as 
erroneous.  He  noticed  that  the  lining  membrane  of  tlie  shell 
underwent  considerable  changes  during  incubation,  and  that  these 
changes  ‘  were  so  uniform  in  their  character  that  there  generally 
‘  needed  no  surer  guide  as  to  how  far  the  process  of  incubation 
‘  was  proceeding  successfully.’  The  transverse  septum,  however, 
fijrming  the  floor  of  the  folliculus  aeris,  did  not  participate  in 
these  changes,  but  remained  thin  and  semi-transparent  throughout 
the  ])eriod.  This  was  a  sulflcient  presumption  against  the  identity 
ot  tlie  two ;  and  upon  inserting  a  blow-j)ipe  in  the  larger  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  shell,  the  whole  of  this  membrane  was  raised  by 
inflation.  It  was  thus  demonstrated  to  be  a  distinct  membrane, 
nneonneeted  with  the  membrane  of  the  shell,  the  two  layers  of 
which  remained  in  close  approximation  with  each  other,  and  in 
intimate  adhesion  to  the  shell.  Mr.  Towne  has  termed  this  the 
‘  inner  lining  membrane,’ which  he  siiys,  ‘  is  thin  and  delicate, 

^  and  diflers  from  the  membrana  albuminis  in  remaining  almost 
‘  unchanged  during  incubation.  As  this  process,  however,  ad- 
‘  Vances,  it  separates  from  it  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  its  use 
‘appears  to  be  to  hold  the  contents  of  the  egg  in  suspension 
‘  within  the  shell,  and  thus  prt)tect  the  chick  from  being  bruised, 

‘  which  might  otherwise  occur  when  the  egg  was  sulyected  to 
‘  motion.* 

In  assenting  to  the  accuracy  of  this  description  of  Mr.  '^l  owne’s, 
we  assure  our  readers  that  we  have  tested  his  experiments  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  that  what  we  advance  is  consecjuently  the  result  of 
ocular  demonstration.  The  function  which  Mr.  T.  has  assigned 
to  the  inner  lining  membrane,  is,  we  think,  correct;  and  we 
w'gard  it  as  beautifully  adapted  for  acting  Jis  a  natural  hammock 
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for  the  chick — swinjpng  along  with  its  movements,  and  protecting 
it  from  injurious  collision  with  the  shell. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  the  folliculus  aeris?  Why  should  a 
portion  of  the  shell  be  set  apart  for  containing  air,  and  for  what 
purpose  is  this  air  to  be  appropriated  ?  So  indisputable  a  fact 
Its  the  existence  of  the  folliculus,  which  the  most  cursory  in¬ 
spection  of  any  egg  will  demonstrate,  was  sure  to  have  some 
function  awarded  to  it  whether  real  or  imaginary.  The  first 
speculation  concerning  its  purpose  proved  satisfactory,  and  no 
dissentient  voice  had  ^en  raised  to  disturb  the  settled  repose  in 
which  the  question  had  sunk,  until  Mr.  Towne  agitated  it  again 
and  disputed  its  correctness.  We  will  adduce  the  current  notice 
rc*specting  it,  from  the  writings  of  Sir  Everard  Home.  When 
describing  the  changes  visible  in  the  contents  of  the  shell  at  the 
10th  day  of  incubation  (vol.  iii.  p.  434-),  he  s<iys,  ‘the  contents 
‘  of  the  egg  having  been  much  diminished,  during  the  forma- 
‘  tion  of  the  embryo,  the  void  space  had  gradually  been  filled 
‘  with  a  gas.  This  was  examined  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  and  found 
‘  to  be  atmospheric  air,  deposited  at  the  great  end  of  the  egg, 
‘  behi'een  the  lares  of  the  membrane  lining  the  shell.  Even  before 
‘  incubation  has  begun,  there  is  always  a  small  portion  of  air  in 
‘  this  place,  which  undoubtedly  is  rarified  by  the  heat  of  the 
‘  mother,  and  employed  in  aerating  the  blood,  from  the  time  it 
^  first  acquires  a  red  colour,  till  it  is  superseded  in  that  office  by 
‘  the  external  air  through  the  shell  acting  cm  the  blood  in  the  vessels 
^of  the  vesicular  membrane  (chorion )  with  which  it  is  lined.*  In 
a  paper  published  by  Dr.  Baris,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Liu- 
imMin  Transactions,  when  speaking  of  the  folliculus  aeris,  he 
tells  us,  ‘  That  its  most  essential  use  is  to  oxygenate  the  blood, 
‘  in  my  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt.* 

Our  author,  however,  has  been  led  to  a  different  conclusion. 
T'he  eggs  which  had  been  rendered  impervious  to  air  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  experiments  on  the  decarbonization  of  the 
olood,  were  examined  by  him  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
the  air  had  escjiped  from  the  cell  and  been  appropriated  to  the 
chick  ;  arguing  that — 

‘  If  at  any  time  the  air  contained  within  this  space  were  early  requir¬ 
t'd,  it  would  l>e  when  all  8up]>ly  from  without  had  been  prevented.  It 
was  evident,  however,  on  careful  examination  that,  in  these  covered 
t'gj^,  the  membrane  which  forms  the  internal  parietes  of  the  folliculus 
aeris  had  remained  unrnplured,  and  consequently  that  the  air  it  con- 
tmiunl  had  not  been  used  in  the  way  described.* 


M  e  think,  too,  tliat  there  is  a  want  of  congruity  in  the  ana¬ 
tomical  relation  ot  the  germ  and  the  folliculus  aeris  in  the  first 
<lay8  ot  inculmtion,  when  alone,  be  it  remembered,  the  air  is 
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said  to  be  required — which  would  defeat  this  alleged  purpose. 
On  examining  the  egg  before  the  chorion  is  formed,  the  germ 
will  be  seen  to  maintain  nearly  a  central  position,  with  relation 
to  the  two  extremities,  and  that  there  is  a  thick  covering  of  albu¬ 
men,  and  a  considerable  space  intervening  between  it  and  the 
foiliculus  aeris.  How  the  air  from  the  folliculus  could  reaoli  the 
chick  or  its  marginal  arteries  to  aerate  tliem,  without  the  rupture 
of  the  membrane,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  !  Upon  these 
grounds  it  appears  to  us  that  the  induction  may  reasonably  be 
drawn,  that  the  function  of  the  folliculus  aeris  does  not  consist 
in  its  supplying  air  to  the  first-formed  blood  vessels  of  the  chick. 

Mr.  Towne  has  invested  the  folliculus  aeris  with  a  different 
function,  which  was  first  suggested  to  him  when  observing  the 
period  at  which  it  became  ruptured. 

‘  1  found  that  this  had  not  occurred  on  the  eighteenth  day,  and  that 
up  to  this  time  the  chick  had  not  the  power  of  using  its  vocal  tirgans  ; 
but  on  the  nineteenth  day,  so  soon  as  the  forceps  were  introduced,  it 
uttered  a  loud  note  of  distress,  and  in  this  egg  there  was  a  large  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  folliculus  aeris.  I  believe  therefore  (says  Mr.  T.)  that  the 
air  which  is  contained  within  the  egg  is  not  rendered  available  for  de- 
carlmnising  the  blood  until  the  nineteenth  day.* 

Mr.  T.  appends  some  considerations  derived  from  the  condition 
of  the  chick  at  the  nineteenth  day  of  incubation,  which  harmon¬ 
ise  so  well  with  the  escape  of  air  from  the  folliculus  aeris,  and 
appear  so  beautifully  adapted  to  fulfil  the  requisite  indications, 
that  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  their  being  I  he  designed  purpose 
— the  true  function  in  short  of  this  little  })iieumatic  apparatus. 
At  this  period  it  w'ill  be  noticed  the  chick  is  within  two  days  of 
leaving  the  shell.  But  before  this  important  process  can  be 
accomplished,  various  changes  must  tiike  place.  I'he  bonds  of 
union  between  the  chick  and  its  calcareous  covering  are  to  be 
severed  ;  the  provision  for  its  support  as  an  imprisoned  thing  is 
gradually  to  giv'e  way  to  its  approaching  liberty,  and  to  effect 
this  purpose,  it  must  be  endow^ed  with  increased  physical  power. 
Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  these  changes  is  to  secure  the 
obliteration  of  the  large  vessels  which  ramify  on  the  chorion,  and 
play  so  importiint  an  office  in  its  organization.  Their  function  in 
this  respect  must  be  superseded,  and  the  pow’er  of  respiration 
W’hich  the  chick  enjoys  becomes  the  efficient  substitute.  The 
vessels  shrink  and  shrivel  from  this  time,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  tw'enty-first  day,  they  become  detached  from  the  chick’s 
abdomen,  and  their  remains  are  left  in  the  shell  when  the  chick 
has  quitted  it.  It  is  obvious  too  that  the  distension  of  the  lungs 
by  air,  is  the  occasion  of  the  muscular  power  ami  vigour,  so 
urgently  required  W'hen  the  shell  has  to  be  broken. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  too,  that  Mr.  Towne’s  views  on  this 
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subject,  tre  not  in  the  least  degree  invalidated  from  any  of  the 
facts  which  had  previously  been  demonstrated.  1  he  progressive 
enlargement  of  the  folliculus  aeris  to  the  nineteenth  day,  while 
it  must  disconcert  the  upholders  of  Sir  Everard  Home's  opinions, 
is  strikingly  auspicious  to  Mr.  Towne's.  The  former,  indeed, 
haveno  reconcile  the  glaring  discrepancy  of  the  provision  being 
small  when  the  demand  is  greatest — a  sort  of  error  into  which 
a  jH>litical  economist  may  fall,  but  nature  never  does — while  the 
latter  finds  a  just  correspondence  betureen  the  two.  Dr.  Paris 
also  lias  recorded  some  experiments  on  the  analysis  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  folliculus  which  vre  subjoin. 

‘  Tweiity-oue  hens*  eggs,  newly  laid,  when  punctured  at  the  obtuse 
extremity,  yielded  only  one  cubic  inch  of  pure  atmospherical  air,  when 
subjected  to  the  eudiometric  tt*st  of  Dr.  Priestley. 

‘  T\%'o  eggs  after  twenty  days’  inculnitiou,  were  tipeiunl  under  the 
surface  of  water,  fnim  which  i*ne  cubic  inch  of  gas  wivs  collected. 
This  1  discovered  to  be  atmospheric  air,  contimiinated  however  with  a 
biiiall  portion  of  carbonic  acid.* 

We  neeil  scarcely  comment  on  the  inference  from  these  ex¬ 
periments.  According  to  Mr.  Towne's  opinions  nothing  but 
‘  pure  atmospheric  air*  could  be  expected  in  newly-laid  eggs,  and 
nothing  but  respired  air,  or  in  other  words  ‘  air  contaminated 
with  a  small  portion  of  carbonic  acid  ’  on  the  twentieth  day  of  in¬ 
cubation. 

We  much  regret  that  Mr.  Towne  has  not  availed  himself  of 
analytical  chemistry,  in  determining  the  changes,  if  any,  which 
the  gas  in  the  folliculus  aeris  undergoes  in  different  peritKls  of 
iiicu^tion.  Dr.  Paris’s  experiments  are  far  from  conclusive,  as 
they  do  not  embrace  the  intervening  perioil  between  the  first 
and  the  twentieth  day  of  incubation.  Besides,  w’e  are  not  with¬ 
out  our  anticipations  that  a  faithful  and  cautious  analysis  of  this 
sort,  will  reveal  some  novel  results.  An  a  priori  reiisoning  on 
the  tacts  we  have  detiiled,  rather  shake  our  belief  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  pure  atmosphericjil  air,  as  being  the  gas  contiiined  in  tlie 
folliculus.  \\  hen  the  air  was  excluded  by  i\Ir.  T  owne,  we 
find  that  on  the  nineteenth  day,  every  process  had  bt'en  going 
on  in  its  natural  order.  We  find,  also,  that  the  inenibrana 
albuminis  presents  tlie  same  obstacle  to  the  ingress  of  air  to  the 
folliculus  as  it  does  to  the  chorion.  Whence  then  is  it  derived, 
and  w’hat  are  its  constituents  ?  That  it  is  a  respirable  g<is  we 
have  little  doubt,  but  that  it  should  not  be  pure  atmospherical  air, 
we  have  presumptive  proof  from  a  fact  related  by  Dr.  IVis. 
It  is  well  known  that  if  the  larger  extremity  of  the  egg  be 
punciure<l,  even  by  the  smallest  needle,  every  process  of  orgaiii- 
z^ition  is  at  oijce  arrested,  and  the  germ  invariably  dies.  Now 
the  puncture  itself  can  do  little  or  no  injury  to  the  chick,  but 
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it  allows  ail  opening  tor  atmospheric  air,  the  deleterious  projH*r- 
ties  of  which  are  exerte<i  on  the  embryo  in  occasioning  its  death. 
Could  this  be  the  case  if  atmospheric  air  naturally  residini  within 
the  folliculus  aeris  ?  We  trust  that  this  will  shortly  be  investi- 
gate<l. 

There  is  yet  another  portion  of  our  subject  of  great  interest 
to  be  discussed.  We  refer  to  the  nature  and  function  of  the 
cbalazie,  and  the  admixture  of  the  albumen  with  the  yolk.  The 
[Hisition  of  the  yolk,  and  consequently  of  the  ciaitrieula.  is  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  these  points ;  and  if  we  mistake  not, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  subject  more  generally  interesting. 
.\inong  our  early  observations,  we  remarketl  the  necessity  for  tiie 
germ  always  occupying  that  situation  in  the  shell  which  should 
^ciliuite  the  reception  of  heat  from  the  fowl’s  breiist.  and  acci>rd- 
ingly  it  is  invariably  found  at  the  surface  of  the  yolk,  beneath 
the  highest  portion  of  the  shell.  The  egg  may  W  laid  down 
after  repeated  changes  of  posture,  and  the  germ  will  still  retain 
tliis  site,  'rhere  are  some  few  eireuinstanees  which  combine  to 
effect  this  purpose.  The  yolk  is  speciticxilly  lighter  than  the 
surrounding  aloumen,  and  consequently  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  rise  to  the  surface.  'Fhe  chalazte  are  attached  to  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  yolk,  but  not  in  the  central  iLxis  of  this  globe.  On 
the  contrary,  they  divide  it  into  unequal  sections,  by  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  membrane  below  the  centre,  and  the  germ  is 
developed  on  the  surface  of  the  larger  portion,  which  is  necessa¬ 
rily  the  highest  The  chalazjw  have  been  said  to  be  attached 
at  their  other  extremity  to  the  w’hite,  permitting  the  yolk  to 
revolve  on  its  axis.  Indeed  much  has  been  vaguely  and  imper¬ 
fectly  ivritten  about  them,  and  w'e  are  told  by  Sir  Charles  ludl, 
that  their  action  had  not  been  properly  understood,  until  he 
undertook  to  explain  them.  In  the  second  volume  of  Paley’s 
Theology,  illustnited  by  Lord  Brougham  and  himself,  alter 
noticing  that  the  axis  of  the  chalazie  w’as  below  the  centre  of 
the  yolk-bag,  he  adds  that — 

*  Each  of  these  boilies  is  connected  with  tlie  white,  and  nttache<l  at 
a  ]wint  to  the  yolk  ;  the  yolk  lieing,  as  it  were,  anchored  to  thi»se  two 
jwints,  and  the  attachments  l)eing  l)elow  the  centre,  and  the  yolk  In'ing 
lighter  than  the  surrounding  white,  it  revolves  like  a  hu<»y  ;  and  the 
cicatricula  containing  the  embryo  is  thus  kept  always  up|>ermost.* 

There  is  an  illustrative  engraving  accompanying  tliis  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  after  carefully  comparing  them,  wc  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  the  whole  to  be  a  strange  compound  of  truth  and  fiction, 
which  wdll  shortly,  we  expect,  be  made  to  appear. 

Mr.  Towne  describes  tiie  chalazsr,  as  ‘  two  dense,  tough  bodies, 
‘  each  of  them  is  strongly  attached  to  the  yolk-bag.  They  then 
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‘  pass  throtij^h  Uie  white,  anti  are  connectetl  with  the  inner  liuinjr 
‘  membrane  at  each  end  of  the  These  bodies  contain  a 

‘  spiral  filament.’  There  is  a  coloured  plate  accompanying  this 
description  of  Mr.  Towne’s. 

We  find  these  authors  at  variance  about  the  attachment  of  tlie 
chalazie ;  Sir  C.  Bell,  connecting  them  with  the  white,  and  Mr. 
Towne  with  the  inner  lining  membrane ;  and  on  inspecting  the 
plates  of  each,  to  discover  the  appearance  of  these  bodies,  an 
Ignorant  person  would,  we  feel  sure,  be  bewildered  at  the  differ¬ 
ence.  I'hat  each  of  these  should  liave  been  drawn  from  nature 
appears  to  us  most  extraordinary ;  and  we  are  led  irresistibly  to 
the  conviction,  that  if  the  one  be  a  likeness,  the  other  is  a  cari¬ 
cature,  and  a  gross  departure  from  correct  delineation.  We  have 
in  vain  looked  for  the  numerous  anchorings  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  and 
have  clearly  detected  the  chalaza^  of  Mr,  Townie.  If  the  one 
be  fitted  to  execute  its  assigned  purpose,  the  other  assuredly  is 
not;  and  as  the  office  is  simple,  clear,  and  uniformly  tigreed  upon, 
it  affords  a  fair  sUnulard  whereby  to  compare  the  correctness  of 
the  respective  descriptions.  We  have  said  that  the  chalazte  per¬ 
mit  the  revolution  of  the  yolk  on  its  axis,  so  as  to  allow'  the 
larger  section  of  it  always  to  be  uppermost.  For  this  purpose  a 
clear  space  is  necessiiry,  and  the  mechanism  which  allows  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  cicatricula  in  the  highest  point  on  one  side,  must 
accommodate  itself  to  permit  a  similar  position  on  the  opposite, 
else  it  would  obviously  defeat  the  designed  intention.  On  exam¬ 
ining  Sir  Charles  Bell’s  diagram,  we  cannot  comprehend  how 
his  anchors  are  to  allow  one  complete  rotation.  They  are  made 
to  run  in  various  directions,  in  a  aowmward  and  transverse  course, 
fully  securing  the  yolk  in  one  position,  but  directly  obstructing 
its  revolution.  Before  the  larger  section  of  the  yolk  can  reverse 
its  position,  when  the  egg  is  turned,  all  these  anchors  must  be 
destroyed,  and  by  some  magical  process  be  generated  on  tlie 
opposite  side,  to  secure  and  fix  the  yolk  in  its  newly-acquired  po¬ 
sition.  On  turning  to  Mr.  Tow'iie^s  drawing,  we  find  no  such 
difficulty.  By  the  attachment  of  the  chalazse  to  the  inner  lining 
membrane,  there  are  two  fixed  points  on  w’hich  the  globe  of  the 
yolk  can  rotate,  and  the  spiral  nlament  surrounded  by  thickened 
albumen,  is  by  its  greater  specific  gravity  always  inclined  to 
the  lowest  |>oint,  serving  another  purpose  which  Mr.  Towne 
has  announced  to  be  an  additional  fact. 

*  The  position  of  the  yolk,*  says  Mr.  Towne,  is  said  to  depend,  first, 
on  the  attaclinient  of  the  chahizee  ;  and  next  on  its  lieing  specifically 
lighter  than  the  white ;  but  if  this  were  all,  the  yolk  w'ould  rise  to 
the  surface,  and  bring  the  germ  in  contact  wdth  the  inner  lining  mem¬ 
brane,  thus  rendering  it  liable  to  injury  during  the  rotary  motion  of 
the  yolk. 
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‘  These  Inidies  (the  chalaza*)  contain  a  spiral  filament)  the  elasticity 
of  which  is  so  justly  proportioned  to  the  force  by  which  the  yolk  is 
l)oriie  up,  as  to  restrain  it  at  a  given  point,  and  allow  sufficient  space 
bi*tween  the  yolk  and  the  inner  lining  membrane,  for  the  white  to  lu¬ 
bricate  the  surface  of  the  yolk,  and  thus  protect  the  germ  from  in¬ 
jury.* 

Sir  C.  Bell’s  engraving  accurately  poiirtrays  this  thin  layer  of 
albumen  over  the  germ,  but  be  does  not  attempt  to  account  for 
it.  His  chalazfp,  too,  correspond  with  this  restraint  on  the 
buoyancy  of  the  yolk,  but  he  appears  never  to  have  contemplated 
a  similar  restraint  under  a  reversed  state  of  the  yolk-bag. 

We  have  mentioned  that  between  the  third  and  fourth  day  of 
incubation,  the  yolk  appears  flattened,  and  the  albumen  begins 
to  be  mixed  with  it.  This  is  a  settled  fact,  but  the  cause  has 
long  been  disputed ;  and  unless  Mr.  Towne  has  succeeded  in 
explaining  it,  it  still  remains  a  questio  vexata.  Dr.  Prout,  in  an 
elaborate  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  proves  the 
difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  w'hite,  which  he  found 
impregnated  with  foreign  matter  derived  from  the  yolk,  and 
which  he  termed  modified  albumen.  Dr.  Prout  very  honestly 
declares  that  it  is  left  for  some  future  inquirer  satisfactorily  to 
elucidate  the  manner  in  which  this  union  takes  place.  Lcveille 
made  the  chalazie  into  absorbent  vessels,  to  conduct  the  white 
into  the  yolk-bag, — a  gratuitous  piece  of  imagination.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  who,  we  believe,  have  led  the  prevailing  theory,  ascribed 
it  to  the  principle  of  endosmosis,  a  phenomenon  first  observed  by 
Dutrochet  By  this  process  two  fluids  of  different  specific 
gravity,  acquire  the  power  of  commingling  through  an  inter¬ 
vening  septum  of  membrane  or  other  substance.  Several  objec¬ 
tions  might  be  brought  against  this  very  ingenious  and  plausible 
explanation,  which,  however,  we  forbear  to  mention,  as  w^e  are 
confident  Mr.  Towne’s  demonstrations  on  this  point  will  for  the 
future,  perfectly  supersede  and  exclude  it. 

Mr.  'Powne  quotes  Sir  E.  Home’s  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
this  communication,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  a  slit  is  made  by 
the  escape  of  the  vesicle  (chorion)  from  the  internal  opening, 
which  leaves  a  free  channel  for  the  ingress  of  the  albumen.  ‘  1 
‘  confess  from  the  first,’  he  says,  ‘  this  description  appeared  to  me 
‘  unsatisfactory ;  for  admitting  the  existence  of  such  a  slit,  I  am 
‘at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  white,  which  is  the  heavier,  and 
‘  consequently  always  occupying  the  lowest  part,  should  pass 
‘through  it;  and  again,  if  this  point  be  ceded,  surely  the  same 
‘  slit  which  admitted  of  its  passing  into  the  yolk-bag,  would,  on 
‘  the  egg  being  turned,  also  allow  it  to  pass  out,  and  then  there 
‘woidd  be  an  admixture  of  yolk  and  albumen  external  to  the 
‘yolk-bap,  a  circumstance  which  never  happens.'  This  slit  was 
one  of  Sir  Everard  Home's  day-dreams,  having  no  real  existence 
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— one  wliicli  wjis  buD^lingly  suggested  to  account  for  a  phenom¬ 
enon,  about  which  he  was  portectly  ignorant.  Sir  K.  Homo 
^•as  prone  tt>  imagine  when  he  ouglit  to  have  been  observing, 
and  nis  evil  genius  did  not  forsake  him  in  this  instance.  He  has 
not,  however,  given  form  or  figure  to  his  dream — a  sort  of  matu¬ 
rity  in  tlie  art  of  pliilosophical  delusion  which  his  plates  and 
letterpress  occasionally  exemplify. 

We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  abridge  Air.  1  owners  account 
of  this  process,  every  portion  of  which  we  have  since  verified. 
He  first  noticed  the  sudden  change  in  the  yolk  between  tlie 
tliird  and  fourth  day. 

‘  It  Imd  lost  its  rotinded  form,  become  very  ])ale,  and  was  perfectly  Hat.’ 

‘  1  was  thus  induced  to  direct  my  attention  to  the  changes  occurring 
about  this  jKTiod,  and  on  turning  out  the  contents  of  an  egg  that  liad 
l)een  sulnnitted  to  sixty-nine  hours  incubation,  1  found  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  yolk,  or  that  opposite  tlie  embryo,  a  white  line,  describing 
a  circle  nearly  the  size  of  a  half-penny  ;  and  on  proceeding  with  the 
investigation  remarked  that  as  incubation  advanced,  the  yelk-liag 
within  this  circle  liecanie  clouded,  attenuated,  and  wrinkled,  lly 
carefully  watching  and  examining  a  great  many  eggs,  I  at  last  found 
one  where  the  yidk-bag  was  ruptured  within  this  circle  ;  the  white, 
however,  in  this  egg  had  not  passed  through  the  opening,  nor  had  the 
yolk  lost  its  form. 

‘  1  have  already  stated,*  continues  Air.  T.,  ‘  that  there  is  constantly 
until  late  in  the  process  of  incubation,  a  portion  of  thick  wditie  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  lower  part  of  the  yolk-bag.  I  carefully  dissected  this  otf  in 
a  gtH»t»-egg  of  fifUHMi  days,  when  a  great  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
yolk-bag  inuiuHliately  i»scaped.  I  could  now  discover  that  there  was  ana- 
tund  o|>eniiig  in  it,  larger  than  a  shilling,  and  this  was  skirted  by  a  vessel 
in  which  the  other  vessels  of  the  yidk-bag  terminated,  rendering  the 
lioundary  of  the  o^wning  so  strong  that  1  could  readily  introduce  my 
finger  and  withdraw  it ;  which  1  did  repeatedly  without  its  giving 
way.’ 

'Fhe  same  phenomena  were  discernible  in  a  hen’s  egg. 

‘  Fnim  nil  this  I  infer,*  says  Mr.  T.,  ‘that  lietween  the  third  and 
fourth  days  of  inculsUion  a  nipture  takes  place  in  the  membranes  of 
the  yolk,  at  that  part  optaisite  to  the  embryo,  through  which  the  thin 
white  {Misses,  and  immediately  mixes  with  the  yolk,  while  the  thick 
white  sinks  to  the  lK>ttom,  liecomes  more  dense,  and  securely  seals  the 
o{>etung ;  this  may  be  seen  in  all  its  stages.  At  first  the  opening  is 
hu^,  ^d  tliere  is  then  a  pro|)ortionate  quantity  of  thick  white,  by 
which  it  is  plugginl.  ^  It  next  liecomes  surrounded  by  a  vessel  which 
ctiiitracts,  thus  reilucing  the  size  of  the  opening  ;  and  as  it  diK*8  so,  the 
thick  white  is  received  within  the  yolk-bag  until,  in  the  hen’s  egg  at 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteentli  day,  the  white  has  nearly  all  passed  into 
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tlie  yolk-bag,  the  opening  has  entirely  closed,  and  ^  very  small  por¬ 
tion  of  slimy  matter  is  all  that  remains  external.* 

By  referring  to  the  colored  plate  accompanying  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  our  readers  will  readily  form  a  distinct  conception  of  this 
remarkable  process ;  and  a  little  careful  manipulation  in  the  dis¬ 
section  of  a  goose  or  hen’s  egg  will  [reveal  to  them  the  far  more 
interesting  sight  of  its  actual  state.  The  gradual  diminution  of 
this  opening  by  the  contraction  of  the  marginal  vessel  may  be 
followed  out,  and  the  plug  of  thick  albumen  may  be  withdrawn, 
leaving  this  opening  with  its  edge  clear  and  distinct. 

But  Mr.  Towne  has  assigned  another  function  to  this  thick 
white.  We  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  germ  is  kept  at  the  upper  part  of  the  egg,  which  we  found 
admirably  suited  for  the  purpose,  during  the  brst  days  of  incuba¬ 
tion.  But  when  the  w’liite  becomes  mixed  with  the  yolk,  the 
character  and  relative  position  of  the  several  parts  are  altered, 
and  ‘  so  far  as  the  buoyancy  of  the  yolk,  the  attachment  of  the 
‘  chalazae,  and  the  spiral  filament  are  concerned,  it  seems  to  me,* 
says  Mr.  Towne,  ‘  that  the  embryo  might  sink  to  the  bottom ; 
‘  yet  after  this  period  the  chick  is  still  found  at  the  upper  part  of 
‘the  egg.’  How,  then,  is  it  retained  there?  Mr.  lowne  says, 
'  May  not  the  condensed  albumen,  to  which  1  have  alluded,  sink 
‘  to  the  bottom  by  its  own  gravity,  and  thus  cause  the  embryo, 
‘  w’hich  is  exactly  opposite,  to  rise  to  the  highest  point?’ 

We  are  mucli  surprised  that  our  author  has  not  enlarged  on 
this  8ection[[of  his  paper.  The  interrogatory  we  have  just  quoted 
is  all  the  account  we  hear  of  this  function — one  which  our  own 
observation  has  assured  us  to  be  correct.  No  sooner  is  one  pro¬ 
cess  destroyed,  than  nature  ever  fruitful  in  expedients  though 
frugal  in  means,  contrives  another  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old ; 
and  w'hile  the  change  she  designs  is  securely  carried  on,  she  ap- 
pro])riates  the  very  source  of  the  annihilation  of  the  former 
mechanism,  to  create  a  new  provision  which  shall  fully  supersede 
it.  It  is  thus  that,  when  the  yolk-bag  is  so  altered  by  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  the  albumen  as  to  render  the  chalazae  of  no  further 
avail,  the  thick  white  is  alw'ays  fixed  at  the  lower  portion  of  the 
shell;  and  by  retaining  this  position  in  every  movement  and 
rotation  of  the  egg,  it  efl^ctively  keeps  the  little  chick  in  tlie  upper 
part  of  the  shell.  Coupling  these  two  discoveries  of  Mr.  Towne’s 
together,  we  regard  them  as  among  the  most  interesting  of  mo¬ 
dern  physiology.  Nor  do  they  lose  any  of  their  worth  from  the 
very  modest  and  unpretending  way  in  which  they  are  recounted. 
He  has  cleared  many  obscure  points  on  this  subnect,  and  has 
developed  many  new  ones;  and,  as  w^e  have  shown,  has  succeeded 
in  elucidating  that  which  had  hitherto  baffled  the  observation  of 
many  eminent  men ;  but  we  never  hear  the  tone  of  exultation, 
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none  of  the  triumphant  Archimedes  cry  of  (vpnKa--ivpi}Ka.  \Vc 
rather  doubt  whether  he  has  protected  himself  sufficiently  against 
the  encroachments  of  those  who  watch  their  opportunity  to  filch 
away  the  researches  of  others.  Certainly  he  has  not  so  enlarged 
them,  in  their  obvious  bearings,  as  to  prevent  an  easy  and  fruit¬ 
ful  harvest  for  any  whose  slothful  nature  would  induce  them  to 
prey  upon  their  confines,  and  gain  the  second-hand  reputation  of 
being  discoverers.  '  There  is  an  ambition  very  rife  ainong  the 
professors  of  science,  to  purchase  fame  and  reputation  with  other 
gold  than  industry  and  research— an  ambition  which  often  leads 
to  immature  view’s  and  incorrect  facts,  and  entails  and  perpetuates 
error.  We  have  seen  something  of  this  in  the  contributors  to 
the  natural  history  of  the  hen’s  egg;  and  had  not  Mr.  Towne 
determined  at  the  outset  to  take  nothing  as  proved,  we  should 
probably  still  have  been  the  supporters  of  Sir  E.  Home’s  erro¬ 
neous  opinions.  We  hardly  know  to  what  motives  we  ought  to 
refer  a  dereliction  from  strict  fidelity  in  describing  the  results  of 
scientific  investigations.  Wilful  misrepresentation  we  would 
fain  believe,  but  rarely  pollutes  a  scientific  character.  It  may 
probably  with  more  justice  be  ascribed  to  a  proneness  to  he  in- 
fluencect  by  preconceived  notions,  so  that  things  and  appearances 
which  are  revealed  to  the  senses  are  distorted  and  made  to  square 
with  them.  The  imagination  is  thus  pressed  into  service,  and 
becomes  the  obsequious  and  ready  abettor  of  the  mind’s  bias,  and 
hence  it  is  that  small  hands  are  multiplied,  elongated,  and  di¬ 
rected,  when  the  prevailing  idea  is,  that  a  yolk  ought  to  he 
anchored  down  ;  and  a  small  slit  or  an  absorbent  vessel  are  fanci¬ 
fully  suggested  to  accommodate  the  admixture  of  two  fluids. 
Personal  vanity  too  must  have  its  incense ;  and  its  cravings  are 
not  satiated  until  it  can  appropriate  the  titles  of  author  or  disco¬ 
verer.  An  ambition  for  posthumous  distinction,  too,  might  he 
cited  as  an  incentive  to  authorship;  and  the  restless  agitating 
impulse  to  do  something  leads  oftentimes  prematurely  to  produc¬ 
tions  in  which  recounted  facts  need  the  authenticity  of  long  and 
laborious  investigation,  and,  consequently,  science  the  tribute  of 
ultimate  and  irrevocable  datii.  The  non  omnis  moriar  is  the  high 
aim  of  such  persons,  a  sort  of  transition  estate  between  earth  and 
heaven,  one  which  if  administered  to  in  the  true  spirit  of  philoso¬ 
phy  will  ensure  its  full  reward,  but  if  secured  at  the  expense  of 
faith^  and  honesty — though  the  flaws  and  errors  be  well  concealed 
— will  (piickly  go  the  JacUis  dcscens^is,  reaping  ignominy  and 
reproach. 

^  \\  c  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Towne  without  strongly  urging 
him  to  pursue  the  subject  more  fully.  We  feel  quite  sure  that 
he  has  yet  much  remaining  which  will  enrich  our  present  know¬ 
ledge  of  ^the  changes  in  the  incubated  egg  and  a  future  number  of 
the  Guys  Hospital  Reports.  Nor  should  we  be  discharging  our 
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duty  or  our  inclination  were  we  not  favorably  to  notice  the 
colored  plates  appended  to  the  paper.  We  hardly  recollect  to 
have  seen  tiny  more  faithfully  and  admirably  executed,  and  which 
so  clearly  illustrate  the  subjects  of  the  text. 


Art.  VII.  The  Ilisiory,  AnfitjniticSf  Topography,  and  Slaiistics  of 
Eastern  India;  comprising  the  Di.siricts  of  Bchar,  Shahabad^ 
Bha^ulpoor,  Goruckjxjor,  Dinajepoor,  Puraniya,  Uonggop<H)r,  and 
Assam,  in  relation  to  their  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  AgrieuU 
ture.  Commerce,  Manufactures,  Fine  Arts,  Population,  Religion, 
Educatum,  Statistics,  Surveyed  under  the  Orders  of  the  Sti- 
preine  Government,  and  Collated  from  the  Original  documents  at  the 
E.  /.  House,  with  the  Permission  of  the  Honorable  Court  of  Diree^ 
tors.  By  Montoomkry  Martin,  Author  of  the  *  History  of  the 
British  Colonies,*  ^c.  In  Three  Volumes.  London  :  Allen  and 
Vo. 

^^HE  time  must  be  near  at  hand  when  the  interests  of  that  vast 
^  province  of  the  British  empire  whose  |)opulation  is  at  least 
five  times  that  of  the  British  isles,  and  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  limes  that  of  our  West  India  colonies,  W’ill  stand  revealed 
to  the  awakened  attention  of  the  public  in  this  country  in  all  their 
magnitude  and  importance.  Hitherto,  of  the  awful  resjmnsibility 
which  the  possession  of  India  involves,  not  only  do  our  statesmen 
and  legislators  appear  to  be  insensible,  but  no  adequate  idea  is 
generally  entertained  even  by  the  philanthropic  and  religious 
portion  of  the  commnnitv.  How  is  this?  The  explanation  is, 
we  think,  not  difficult.  Eirst,  India  is  regarded  as  a  po.sses.siofty 
not  as  a  part  of  the  empire;  not  as  a  colony.  The  number  of 
British  settlers  is  at  present  very  inconsiderable,  and  few  indeed 
emigrate  to  India  with  the  intention  of  making  it  their  adopted 
country  and  home.  Tlien  the  natives  are  further  removed  from 
our  sympathies  than  even  the  negroes  or  aborigines  of  our  colo¬ 
nies,  because  the  latter,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent,  are 
^y^up^ht  under  moral  cultivation,  are  as  it  were  domesticated. 
Christianized,  and  speak  our  language.  Once  more,  a  cerbun 
degree  of  information  is  requisite  in  order  to  w'aken  curiosity ; 
and  scarcely  enough  is  known  about  India  by  the  generality  of 
persons,  to  lead  them  to  feel  interest  in  extending  their  know¬ 
ledge.  In  fact,  w’e  believe  that  ignorance,  absolute  and  discre¬ 
ditable  ignorance,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  prevailing  indifference 
to  a  subject  which,  when  fairly  appreciated  and  steadily  contem¬ 
plated,  oppresses  the  mind  with  its  vastness  of  extent  and  incal¬ 
culable  importance.  And  this  ignorance,  extending  as  it  does 
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even  to  those  who  have  the  direction  of  pnhlic  opinion,  and  exer¬ 
cise  a  powerful  control  over  our  public  affairs,  will  sooner  or  later 
cost  us  dear. 

A  bare  caUdo^ue  of  the  pnblicatituis  relating  to  India  would, 
it  is  true,  form  a  volume;  but  few  ot  these  ^ive  us  any  insi;rht 
into  the  actual  condition  of  tlie  country  and  its  population,  and 
their  side,  we  suspect,  is  tor  the  most  part  very  limited.  We 
know  tliis  to  be  the  case  with  some  of  the  most  valuable  works 
that  have  appeared.  The  present  volumes  form  a  larjre  acces>i()n 
to  our  information ;  and  we  cannot  but  express  our  satisfaction 
that  their  multifarious  contents  have  at  length  been  suffered  to 
Ki*e  the  li;;ht.  'I'lie  statistical  survey  which  it  comprises,  was 
executed  under  the  orders  of  the  llengal  Government,  djited 
Sept.,  ISOT,  by  Dr.  T.  Huchaium,  and  occupied  seven  years. 
It  was  then  brout^ht  to  a  close,  after  an  ex|>enditure  of  about 
()()(),  and  when  only  a  portion  of  the  territories  under  the 
government  of  the  lumbal  Presidency  had  been  investij^ated. 
'I'he  materials  collected,  iUid  the  ol)servations  imule,  were  for- 
Wiirded  to  the  home  authorities  in  1810,  and  were  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  Fast  India  House  for  twenty  years.  At  length, 
on  completiiii^  the  Marcpiess  of  Wellesley’s  Despatches,  .Mr. 
Montjiifomery  Martin  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  exannne 
the  manuscripts  connected  w'ith  this  survey. 

*  That  examination,*  he  says,  *  convinced  me  that  a  judicious  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  (hicuments  and  information  would  he  extremely  valuable, 
by  placinj;  before  the  British  ])id)lic  a  minute  andotheial  de.scriptioinff  the 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  |  tniple  ;  while  it  would  als(»  tend  to  promote 
such  further  inquiries  in  India  as  will,  I  trust,  enable  us  ere  lon*:lo«d)taina 
wmplete  insivjht  int<»  the  resources  of  that  vast  and  fertile  country, 
and  into  the  sr'cial  state  of  the  millions  of  our  fellow  subjects  by  whom 
it  is  inhabited.  Xothing  that  I  saw  in  India,  or  that  I  ever  read, 
presents  so  descriptive  a  portraiture  of  the  natives  of  lliudostaii  as  these 
otheial  documents  exhibit,  and  which  I  ctuilidently  trust  will  tend  to 
excite  the  minds  of  the  wi>e  and  good  to  co-operate  in  pna'uring  from 
the  narliainent  of  the  empire,  that  mercantile  rccij)rocily  of  whicli  so 
much  has  Ikh*!!  heard  with  reference  tt»  foreign  nations,  but  none  at  all 
with  regard  to  our  own  posse>sions  in  India.  .  .  .  Were  the  hundred 
millions  of  Hritisli  subjects  iu  India  converted  into  a  contitntim^  popn- 
Intion,  what  a  market  would  be  presented  for  British  capita*,  skill, 
and  industry  !' 

hatever  may  be  thought  of  ^Ir.  Martin’s  opinions  on  Indian 
affairs,  (and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  he  had  not 
inlTtiduciui  them  into  the  preface  to  a  work  of  this  descriptioiu) 
Uie  public  ot  Britain  and  of  India  are  under  no  small  obligations 
him  for  the  labor  bestowed  upon  the  editing  of  Dr.  Bucha¬ 
nan  s  vulumiuous  reports.  Mr.  Martin  deserves  the  credit  of 
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bein^  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  indefati^blo  literary  work¬ 
men  of  the  day ;  and  we  have  no  desire  to  dispanisfe  the  value  of 
his  present  performance ;  yet  we  must  reijret  tliat  he  has  confined 
his  editorial  labors  to  tlie  simple  process  of  selection  and  abridt^e- 
ment  (which  mi^iit,  indeed,  have  been  carried  much  further), 
and  that  he  has  shrunk  from  the  Slifiicult  task’  of  offeiinjir  any 
analysis  of  the  facts  contained  in  these  voluiiu's,  or  even  reducing^ 
their  contents  to  a  ud)le  of  matters  or  index.  As  it  is,  we  very 
much  fear  that  the  undijj^ested  mass  of  materials  will  be  consulted 
only  for  the  daUi  they  may  furnish  to  future  compilers :  by  the 
generality  of  persons  the  work  will  be  found  scarcely  readable. 
It  would  have  been,  we  admit,  an  herculean  labor  properly  to 
arrange,  compress,  and  edit  such  a  work  ;  and  to  deal  compe¬ 
tently  with  the  multifarious  matters  brought  into  the  survey 
would  have  demanded  an  acquaintance  with  the  history,  literature, 
and  languages  of  India  that  is  possesseil  by  few. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  unwearied  labor  and  high  scho¬ 
larship  that  have  been  employed  in  investigating  the  extant  re¬ 
mains  of  Indian  philosophy  and  mythology,  have  reduced  to  the 
shape  of  consistent  knowledge  the  vague  speculations  that  were 
entertained  upon  these  subjects  by  the  first  pioneers  in  the  un¬ 
trodden  field  of  Asiatic  research.  Much  of  the  hearsay  informa¬ 
tion  scattered  through  these  volumes  with  regard  to  tlie  tenets, 
superstitions,  customs,  and  traditions  of  the  Hindoos,  would  have 
been  of  considerable  value  if  collated  with  the  results  of  the 
learned  investigations  prosecuted  with  such  unwearied  industry 
and  brilliant  success,  by  our  Colebrookes  and  Wilsons,  our  'rcMls 
and  Krskines,  and  a  long  array  of  Asiatic  scholars.  Tor  instance, 
the  account  of  the  Sikhs  (vol.  i.  ]>.  5^11),  given  on  the  authority 
of  a  fakir  of  Patna,  is  very  defective  and  inaccuratt*,  and  the 
writer  admits  that  he  had  not  seen  the  account  publiNlietl  in  the 
Asiatic  Hesearches.  At  vol.  ii.  ]>.  498,  we  find  them  referred  to 
as  more  numerous  in  Hahar  than  any  other  Hindoo  sect,  which 
must  he  wholly  erroneous.  The  account  of  the  .lain  sect  is  not  less 
imperfect  and  confused;  and  we  meet  with  many  statements  utterly 
unintelligible.  For  instance :  ‘  The  greater  part  at  least  of  the 
‘  iantras  which  contain  the  forms  of  worshij)  of  Vishnoo  and  his 
*  avatars,  although  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  Siva,  aie 
‘believed  to  have  been  divulged  by  Narada  to  Gautama,' — vol. 
1.  p.  189.  Chronology  and  common  sense  are  alike  violated  in 
this  absurd  sUitement.  The  author  appears  to  have  had  no  dis¬ 
tinct  knowledge  of  the  sacred  hooks  he  so  often  refers  to,  or  of 
the  infamous  character  of  the  modern  'Iantras,  Sometimes  wo 
find  him  correcting  himself  thus:  *  In  some  of  the  accounts  which 
‘  I  have  formerly  given,  I  have  to  a  certain  degree  been  mistaken 
Hn  calling  the  Kamawats  followers  of  Uamannj,*  ^tc. — p.  5i?0l. 
The  mistake  and  its  correction  are  alike  tiivial,  hut  the  original 
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stateincMit  appears  the  most  accurate.  The  aeeount  of  tlic  Uaj- 
poot  tribes  (p.  507),  would  be  quite  unintellijrible  but  for  the 
commentary  supplied  by  Major  rod.  \Ve  tind  the  learned 
reveries  of  Major  Wilford  repeatedly  referred  to,  although  Dr. 
Ibiclianan  appears  not  wholly  unaware  of  the  unsate  character  ot 
his  authority ;  and  at  vol.  ii.  p.  113,  we  find  him  controyertinir 
some  of  the  Major’s  romantic  statements  respectiny^  his  favorite 
Mayas,  ‘  I’lie  extreme  difficulty  of  coming  to  any  fixed  or 
‘  rational  opinion  concerninj^  the  transactions  of  a  people  who 
*  have  no  history,’  is  assigned  tis  an  apology  for  haviiiir,  in  the 
account  of  l)inaj|)oor,  su|)posed  the  orii^inal  seat  of  the  (ianr 
llrahmins  to  liave  been  in  the  urst  of  India,  instead  of  Hentral. 
It  is  srarcely  correct,  however,  to  speak  of  the  Hindoos  as  haviny^ 
no  history,  'riie  C  ashmirian  annals  ^o  back  to  a  remote  peritHl, 
and  are  of  iincpiestioned  authenticity  ;  and  all  accounts  ay^ree  in 
makinjr  the  Hrahmans  to  have  entered  India  from  the  north-west, 
as  a  foreign  colony  who  had  previously  established  themselves  in 
Cashmir.  'I'lie  perplexiny^  variations  in  orthoirra|)hy  in  these 
volumes  are  attributable,  we  |>resume,  to  the  obscurity  of  MSS.  In 
vol.  iii.  we  have  Yoron  for  Yavan  ;  '/ontros  for  Tantras  ;  Siva 
is  written  Sih ;  and  his  y;oddess,  Parrati,  Parboti^  kc.  'The 
Hruhmaputra,  j^enerally  called  Hurram|)Ooter,  will  hardly  be  re- 
coyjnized  under  the  form  of  Brofimojtutro.  It  is  obvious  how 
much  this  carelessness  tends  to  incretise  the  difficulty  of  extract¬ 
ing  information  from  the  crude  memoranda  here  presented  to  us. 
In  fact,  as  to  the  historical  matter  conUnned  in  these  reports,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  observations  upon  the  Hindoo  sects,  no 
loss  would  have  been  sustained,  had  the  bulk  of  the  volumes  been 
reduced  by  the  whole  space  which  they  occupy.  The  statistical, 
topographical,  and  agricultural  details  form  the  only  valuable 
portion. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  miscellaneous  information,  we  give  an 
account  ot  an  instance  of  crocodile-worship,  which  carries  us  back 
tt)  the  days  when  the  iidiabitants  of  rival  cities  on  the  Nile  waged 
exterminating  war  against  each  other  in  the  name  of  their  bestial 
divinities.  In  Atrica  this  would  be  called  Fetish- worship. 

I  he  only  place  of  Moslem  worship  is  the  Durgah  of  a  saint,  which 
is  the  property  of  a  Fakir  who  has  a  small  endowment.  This  monu¬ 
ment  is  placed  on  the  side  of  a  tank,  which,  from  its  greatest  length 
iHMiig  from  north  to  south,  is  a  Hindu  work.  The  chief  celebrity  of 
the  ]>lace  arises  from  its  l)eing  inhabited  hv  a  crocodile,  who  is  consi- 
dert'd  as  tlie  same  with  the  saint  ;  and  lie  is  accompanied  by  a  smaller, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  saint’s  wife.  On  the  1st  of  Vaisakh 
about  people  ot  all  sects  assemble  to  make  offerings  to  these 

monsters,  which  are  tlien  so  glutted  with  kids  and  fowls  that  the  mul¬ 
titude  surround  them  without  danger.  .\t  other  times  ilie  supplies 
are  casual  ;  and  sometimes  the  animals  become  so  voracious,  that  they 
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occasionally  carry  away  youiij'  butfaloos  which  come  for  drink.  Tliis 
year,  as  a  man  was  atteinptin»»  to  drive  out  a  >01111^  buffalo  that  liad 
iiujnudeutly  ‘joue  into  the  water,  he  was  carried  down  and  devoured, 
'fhe  natives,  far  from  being  irritated  at  this,  believed  that  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  man  had  been  a  dreadful  sinner,  and  tha^.  bis  death  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  saint  merely  as  a  punishment.  W'ere  twenty  accidents 
of  the  kind  to  hapj)en,  they  would  consider  it  as  highly  improper  to 
give  the  sacred  animals  any  molestation.  I  went  to  view  them  in 
company  with  a  Hrahinan  of  very  considerable  endowments,  and  by  far 
the  best  informed  person  in  the  vicinity.  I  took  with  me  a  kid,  the 
cries  of  which  I  was  told  wmild  bring  out  the  crocodiles.  As  1  found 
the  saint  and  his  wife  extended  on  the  shore,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  multitude,  they  lay  very  cpiietly,  and  as  the  kid  made  a  most 
lamentable  noise,  1  was  moved  to  compassion,  and  directed  it  to  be 
removed.  This  not  only  disappointed  tlie  mnltitude,  but  the  llrahman 
said  that  such  a  proceeding  was  very  unlucky,  and  that  the  neglect 
shown  to  the  saint  might  afterwards  ])roduce  very  bad  consequences. 
Tlie  claims  of  the  kid,  however,  seemed  most  urgent,  and  the  people 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  by  my  observing,  that  1  alone  could  suffer  from 
the  neglect,  as  the  ])iety  of  their  intentitms  was  indubitable. 

‘  The  Hindus  here  seem  to  be  more  than  usually  indifferent  con¬ 
cerning  the  objects  which  they  worshij)  ;  and  several  places,  recently 
and  avowedly  l)uilt  by  mere  men,  attract  as  mnclf  notice  as  in  other 
parts  would  be  given  to  those  of  which  the  foundation  had  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  events  that  in  some  countries  would  be  considered  us  extra¬ 
ordinary.' — \’^ol.  iii.  pp.  51),  ()(). 

In  reference  to  the  slavery  which  still  exists  in  Bengal,  we 
meet  with  the  following  important  statement. 

‘  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  same  terms  (iolam  and  (iulmi,  or 
Laiinda  Laundi  are  given  to  male  and  female  domestics,  who  are  actu¬ 
ally  slaves,  have  been  purchased,  and  are  sometimes  sold.  I  aider  the 
term  I^aundi,  liowever,  are  often  comprehended  jiersons  of  a  very 
different  description  ;  and,  had  a  3Ioslem  chief  the  means  of  procuring 
a  (’ircassian  beauty,  she  would  come  under  this  demmiination.  As  it 
is,  the  high  IMoslems  sometimes  purchase  a  ])retty  child,  with  whom 
necessity  induces  her  parents  to  part.  She  is  carefully  shut  up  with 
his  wife,  on  w'hom  she  attends ;  but  as  she  grows  up,  she  <iften  attracts 
the  regards  of  her  master,  becomes  a  mother,  and  although  she  never 
acquires  the  rank  nor  dignity  of  a  spouse,  she  often  receives  more  of 
the  chief’s  attention  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  her  mistress,  and  obtains  a 
separate  establishment.  Every  thing  concerning  the  women  of  sucfi 
persons  iKung  veiled  in  the  most  profound  mystery,  no  estimate  could 
lie  jirocured  of  their  number  ;  but  this  is  a  luxury  in  which  almost 
every  Muhaminedan  of  fortune  is  supposed  to  indulge  as  far  as  he  can 
afFurd. 

*  C  ommon  domestic  slaves  are  not  only  called  (iolam  and  Launda, 
but  in  some  parts  they  are  called  Xnfur.  CV'hile  in  others  this  term 
and  Dhinggar  are  exclusively  given  to  slaves  emnlovcd  in  agriculture. 
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in  coil  trad  isti  action  to  Khawas  or  Bahaiya,  the  name  given  to  dumcstic 
male  alavea,  or  Sudin  the  name  given  to  females.  In  other  places 
again  KhawaM  is  given  indifferently  to  slaves  employed  in  agriculture 
or  as  domestics,  and  another  distinction  of  more  importance  arisi»s. 
Those  who  )H.dong  to  Zemindars  and  receive  lands  for  a  subsistence, 
are  called  Khawas,  while  those  who  lielong  to  inferior  piTSons,  and  are 
allowed  a  house,  feod,  and  raiment,  are  called  Sehana  ;  hut  none  of 
these  terms  are  applied  in  different  ])arts  with  any  uiiifonnity  ;  the 
words  are  taken  in  one  sense  in  one  ])urgunah,  and  in  a  contrary  or  at 
least  different  sense  in  the  next.  This,  indeed,  is  a  circumstance  that 
deserves  the  most  serious  and  careful  consideration  from  every  person 
who  manages  the  affairs  of  India,  especially  from  those  who  form  the 
laws  hy  which  it  is  to  lie  governed.  We  almost  everywhere  find  the 
same  terms  employed  in  the  customs,  finance,  and  government  of  the 
people  ;  and  superficial  observers  have  done  infinite  harm  by  rejire- 
senting  the  ])eo])le,  as  everywhere  guided  hy  the  same  laws  and  cus- 
t«»ms.  Now  I  will  confidently  assert,  that  many  of  the  terms  expres¬ 
sive  of  points  of  the  most  essential  consequence  in  the  customs,  finance, 
and  government  of  the  people  are  taken  in  meanings  essentially  differ¬ 
ent  not  only  in  different  remote  jirovinces,  hut  even  in  neighlicmring 
districts,  divisions,  and  estates.  The  use,  therefore,  of  any  such  terms 
in  a  general  legislative  view,  without  a  most  accurate  definition  of  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  to  he  taken,  may  jirove  in  some  cases  highly  pre¬ 
judicial,  while  with  a  proper  definition  the  regulation  might  have 
proved  universally  lieneficial.  This,  indeed,  cannot  he  tw  often  in¬ 
culcated,  especially  on  the  people  of  Europe,  w  ho  have  often  been 
misled  by  specious  writers,  generally  extremely  shallow’.  The  man¬ 
ners,  indeed,  of  the  different  nations  and  peo])le  in  India  ditfer  as 
widely  as  those  of  Europe,  even  including  from  Lapland  to  Paris. 

‘  Farther,  as  India  has  almost  constantly  been  undergoing  a  rapid 
succession  of  dynasties  governing  very  different  portions  of  country, 
and  as  the  princes  of  these  have  Ihh’u  little  guided  hy  any  other  maxim 
except  their  temporary  convenience,  and  have  very  generally 
entrusted  even  the  legislative  |H)W’er  to  very  inferior  officers,  each  act¬ 
ing  on  discordant  principles,  so  an  astonishing  and  most  perplexing 
variety  of  local  regulations  and  interpretations  of  the  same  ]>hrasi»s 
have  arisen.  Although  I  have  long  been  convinced  of  the  circum¬ 
stance,  and  endeavour  constantly  to  guard  against  it,  yet  I  confess  that 
1  often  fail,  and  that  1  have  not  succeeded  in  distinguishing  these 
classes  of  slaves  with  proper  accuracy,  so  that  the  statements  of  the 
pro^Mirtion  of  each  class  in  several  of  the  divisions  are  taken  merely 
from  my  own  conjecture,  having  been  completely  deceived  hy  the  use 
of  the  same  words  in  opposite,  or  at  least  very  different  meanings. 
The  heads  Nos.  12,  lit,  and  14  in  the  Appendix,  contain  all  the  male 
adult  slaves  re|M»rted  to  Wlong  to  the  district,  and  these  may  he  nearly 
a  fourth  of  the  w  hole  persons,  young  and  old,  in  that  condition  ;  but 
as  1  am  very  uncertain  what  proportion  is  really  employed  in  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  and  what  as  domestics,  I  shall  under  this  head  tjive  an  account 
of  the  w  hole.  ^ 

Those  of  one  class  (see  Appendix)  are  chiefly  domestics,  although 
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thfv  are  sometimes  employed  to  tend  cattle,  to  dijj,  to  Imild  houses,  or 
in  such  kinds  of  labor.  These  live  entirely  in  their  master’s  houses 
hut  are  always  allowed  to  marry.  Their  children  are  slaves,  and  their 
women  act  as  domestic  servants.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  are  in 
(teneral  tolerably  well  treated,  and  fare  as  well  as  the  ordinary  class  of 
servants,  whose  state  however  in  this  country  is  not  very  enviable,  and 
has  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  ])ampered  condition  of  a  F.iiropean 
servant  in  India,  and  still  infinitely  less  to  that  the  luxurious  do¬ 
mestics  of  Enj;land.  They  have,  however,  wherewithal  to  stay  the 
cravinjjs  of  appetite  for  food,  and  the  comfort  of  marriage,  without  the 
care  of  providing  for  a  family.  These  are  not  numerous,  and  chiefly 
behuiir  to  ^luhammedans.  A  irrown  man  costs  about  from  15rs.  to 
2()rs. 

‘The  next  class  (see  Appendix)  belongs  chiefly  to  Ilindus  of  rank, 
who  either  have  small  free  estates,  or  rent  lands,  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  such  slaves  are  chiefly  employed,  although  some  are  also  enu 
ployinl  as  domestics.  The  whole  that  I  would  cemsider  Jis  beloii'^inj;  to 
this  class,  are  such  as  are  allowed  a  separate  hut,  and  small  garden  for 
themselves  and  families  where  they  receive  an  allowance  <d'  grain  and 
coarse  cloth  for  a  sul)si>tence.  'I'lie  men  work  constantly  for  their 
master,  and  the  women  whenever  their  children  do  not  reejuire  their 
attention,  are  either  penr.itted  to  work  on  their  own  account,  or  if  re¬ 
quired  to  work  for  their  master,  they  and  the  children  are  fed  and 
clothed  entirely  at  his  expense.  'Fhe  children,  s(»  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  tend  cattle,  are  taken  to  their  master’s  house,  where  they  are  fed 
and  clothed  until  married.  The  allowance  usually  given  annually  to  a 
slave,  is  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth,  and  about  llfirrlbs.  (15  maus^  (i  l  s.  w.  a 
ser)  of  grain.  1 1  is  wife's  labour,  and  his  garden  must  furnish  every 
other  article  of  exj)ense.  A  lad  of  Hi  years  of  age  sells  for  from  12  to 
2(h-s.  A  girl  at  f>  or  10  years,  when  she  is  usually  married,  sells 
from  5  to  15rs.  lu  most  ])arts,  man  and  wife,  provided  they  belong  to 
the  same  master,  are  not  usually  sold  separate,  nor  is  it  the  custom  to 
separate  children  from  their  parents,  until  they  are  marriageable.  Hut 
in  others  they  are  sold  in  whatever  manner  the  master  pleases,  and 
there  the  ])rice  rises  considerably  higher.  Wry  various  customs  pre¬ 
vail  respecting  their  marriages.  If  a  master  has  no  slave  girl  of  an  age 
proper  to  give  in  marriage  to  one  of  his  own  boys  that  has  arrived  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  he  endeavors  to  purchase  one  ;  but  in  many  cases 
no  master  is  willing  to  sell.  The  two  masters  sometimes  agree,  and 
having  allowed  the  parties  to  marry,  the  master  of  the  boy  is  entitled 
to  one  half  of  the  male  children,  and  the  master  of  the  girl  to  the  other 
half,  with  all  the  females.  In  other  cases  the  master  of  the  girl  at 
the  marriage,  takes  2rs.  from  the  master  of  the  boy.  'I'he  m.ile 
children  are  as  before  divided  equally  ;  but  the  master  of  the  boy  gets 
2rs.  for  every  female  child  when  she  becomes  marriageable.  In  both 
cases  the  female  slave  continues  to  live  with  her  master,  who,  if  he  re¬ 
quires  her  work,  feeds  and  clothes  her  and  the  children,  until  they  are 
marriageable,  and  at  any  rate  gives  them  a  hut ;  !)ut  in  general  the 
male  slave  passes  the  night  with  his  wife,  gives  her  part  of  the  allow¬ 
ance  which  he  receives  from  his  master,  and  she  works  for  whatever 
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else  she  may  r(M|uire.  riiese  contracts  can  therefore  only  Ik;  entered 
into  iK'tuetMi  nei‘jhlM>iirs,  In  some  places  it  is  not  usual  for  free  per- 
Mitis  to  marry  with  slaves  ;  hut  in  other  ])laces  it  is  not  uncommon. 
^V!len  a  free  man  marries  a  slave  jiirl,  he  is  called  Clnitiya  (iolam 
({tinno  serrtis),  and  works  for  her  imtster  on  the  same  terms  as  a  slave, 
hut  he  cannot  Ik*  sold.  His  male  children  are  in  some  ]>laces  free  ;  hut 
are  called  (tarhas,  and  are  hwiked  uj)on  as  i>f  lower  birth  than  ]K‘rs<ms 
of  the  same  caste,  lM»th  of  whose  parents  were  free.  In  other  j)laces 
the  male  children  are  slaves,  and  the  female  children  in  all  eases  are 
reduci'd  to  that  state.  A  man  sometimes  jjives  his  slave  in  marriajre 
to  a  friH*  jrirl,  paying:  her  father  2rs.  In  this  case  all  the  male  children 
are  slaves  ;  but  the  females  are  free,  only  when  each  of  them  is  mar¬ 
ried  ;  either  her  relations  or  bridej^nMun  must  pay  ‘2rs.  to  the  father’s 
master.  The  woman  lives  with  her  kindred,  and  works  on  their 
account,  receiving;  the  husband’s  allowance  fnmi  his  master.  In  sinne 
places  it  was  said  by  the  masters,  that  the  slaves  did  uuire  work  than 
iiired  servants,  and  were  better  fed  ;  but  iK»ar  Dinuya,  where  they  are 
bv  far  imist  numerous,  it  is  alleged  that  they  will  do  no  labor  without 
the  constant  fear  of  the  rod,  which  appears  to  me  the  im»st  credible 
acemmt.  They  frequently  run  away,  and  goin*;  to  a  little  distance, 
hire  themselves  out  as  servants,  which  shows  that  their  former  state 
was  not  enviable.  Servants  beinj;  exceedinj^ly  scarce,  few  masters  are 
suppi»sed  to  be  honest  enough  to  refuse  hiring  a  runaway  slave  ;  indeed 
many  will  deny,  that  there  is  any  nu)ral  turpitude  in  ])rotccting  a  fel¬ 
low  creature  who  has  escaped  from  that  state  of  degradation. 

‘  There  are,  luovever,  in  this  district  many  slaves  (set;  Aj)pendix), 
whose  condition  is  very  different.  These  belong  mostly  to  the  great 
landlords,  and  each  family  receives  a  farm  free  of  rent,  and  sufhciently 
large  for  its  comfortable  subsistence.  This  the  family  cultivates  witli 
its  own  hands,  or  by  means  of  those  who  take  a  share  ;  and  when  re¬ 
quired,  the  men  attend  their  lords,  sometimes  on  grand  occasions  to 
swell  out  his  numerous  train  ;  hut  usually  either  as  domestics  or  as 
confitlential  persons,  to  wlnnn  he  can  safely  entrust  the  superintendence 
of  his  atlairs.  Their  families  live  on  their  farms,  only  ])erhaps  one 
woman  or  two  in  a  hundred  may  be  required  to  be  in  attendance  on 
her  lady.  Such  ]H*rsons  are  in  fact  by  far  the  easiest  class  of  laboring 


|H*ople  in  the  district,  and  of  course  never  attempt  to  run  away,  and 
are  in  general  very  faithful  to  their  masters,  who,  although  at  a  vast 
expense  of  land  in  maintaining  them,  very  sehbnn  sell  them  ;  but  they 
possess  the  power,  which  operates  strongly  in  rendering  these  slaves 
careful  in  the  performance  of  their  master’s  commands,  and  regardless 
of  its  nature.  1  heir  marriages  are  liable  to  the  same  varieties  with 
those  of  other  slaves.’ — Ib.  pp.  121  — 125. 


1  hero  is  an  Appendix  to  the  volume;  but  it  contains  nothing 
answering  to  the  references.  Surely,  this  is  very  careless  cilit* 
ing. 

In  the  desultory  notices  relating  to  Assam,  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement. 
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‘  Kvitv  man  who  has  a  farm  must,  in  jjeneral,  work  it  himself ;  for 
laborers,  as  I  have  said,  cannot  he  pn>cured  eitlier  for  a  share  of  the 
cn»|)  or  for  money.  The  only  assistance  that  can  he  procured,  is  that 
of  slaves,  and  a  ^iM>d  many  are  em])h»yed  hy  persons  wlu»  have  influ¬ 
ence  surticient  to  secure  a  prc»perty  so  tangible,  and  these  are  chiefly 
men  dedicated  to  religion,  who  have  lands  free  of  rent. 

‘  All  the  domestics  are  slaves,  and  they  are  pretty  numerous,  every 
man  of  rank  having  several.  The  slaves  are  procured  from  among  the 
nccessit<»us,  wh(»  m<»rtgage  themselves,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
eastern  divisions  t»f  Honggopoor.  Some  are  exported.  About  1(H)  of 
])ure  caste  are  annually  sold  to  Heiigal.  They  are  mostly  children. 
'I  he  girls  cost  from  12  tt»  h'lrs.  A  Koeli  hoy  casts  2.’irs.,  a  Kolita 
r>0.  Slaves  of  impure  tribes  are  sold  t(»  the  (laros,  and  many  are  said 
to  he  sent  to  Nora,  from  whence  they  are  ]»n»hahly  exported  to  Ava.’ 

— Ih.  p.  (Mil. 

W'e  regret  that  we  cannot  sj)eak  more  highly  of  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  this  well  intended  publication.  It  contains  much 
curious  and  amusing  information,  which  any  one  who  will  take 
the  recpiisite  pains,  will  find  worth  extracting  from  the  immense 
mass  of  facts  and  observations  collected  hy  the  author  during  his 
long  and  laborious  survey. 


Art.  VIII.  Jirifish  Hisfori/y  Chronoloyically  Arranycd;  comprehvnd- 
ing  a  Classified  Analysis  of  Events  mid  Oecanrnees  in  Ckurch  and 
State,  ike.,  ike.  Hy  John  Wadk.  Ilvo.  pp.  IKiO.  Londrtn : 
Ltlingham  Wilson. 

I  V  there  he  one  portion  of  the  public  press  which,  more  than 
another,  ought  to  hail  the  increasing  attention  that  history  is 
beginning  to  receive,  it  is  that  which  advocates  those  enlarged 
views  and  liberal  principles  which  tend  to  the  greater  happiness 
of  the  citizens  of  the  empire. 

History,  it  has  been  often  and  correctly  sjiid,  is  Philosophy 
teaching  hy  exam|)le ;  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  man  well  performing  liis  duties  as  a  citizen,  who  is 
not  more  or  less  acquainted  with  tlie  invaluable  lessons  which  it 
unambiguously  teaches.  Especially  ought  those  worthy  men 
who  nobly  aspire  to  he  useful  in  their  day  by  urging  onward  the 
chariot  of  reform,  study  as  deeply  as  they  may  the  Idstoric  page. 
A  thousand  vain  fancies  will  thereby  he  prevented;  and  the  men, 
aeejuainted  with  the  past,  will  look  upon  the  present  with  an  eye 
ot  intelligence  that  will  penetrate  through  hollow  disguises,  and 
<liscriminatc  between  the  real  and  the  false,  the  chimerical  and 
the  practicable.  Imj>rovcd  in  intelligence  and  practical  ability. 
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they  will  also  be  better  morally  prepared  for  their  noble,  though 
it  may  be  silent  and  unnoticed,  course.  I'ruth  rejected  and 
scorned,  they  will  learn  by  high  examples  to  bind  more  closely 
about  their  brows  as  an  ornament  of  grace  ;  instead  ot  abandoning 
it  amid  reproach,  they  will  cherish  it  the  more  dearly ;  an  un¬ 
manly  and  time-serving  policy  they  will,  with  our  Lliots,  Hainp- 
dens,  and  Miltons,  thoroughly  abhor, — real  losses,  and  contume¬ 
ly,  and  hate,  they  will  calmly  endure, — while  they  behold  the 
cloud  of  witnesses  that,  amid  storms  and  darkness  having  sought 
their  country’s  weal,  have  gradually  upreared  the  constitution 
which  is  the  home  of  freedom.  But  the  work  is  not  perfected : 
all  the  builders  have  not  been  free  from  weakness  and  whim, 
w  hile  not  a  few  have  perhaps  daubed  with  untempered  mortar ; 
so  that  there  are  rotten  and  unsightly  parts,  with  meretricious  and 
paltry  ornaments,  to  be  removed,  weak  parts  to  be  strengthened, 
tow  ers  of  might  to  be  added,  and  the  top-stone  to  be  yet  brought 
forth  amid  the  general  shouting.  To  this  consummation,  which 
certainly  shall  come,  many  of  our  readers  are  looking  with  an 
ardent  eye ;  for  it  they  are  toiling,  though  perhaps  unseen  ; 
while  not  a  few’  arc  patiently  suffering,  as  we  kiunv,  for  their 
advocacy  of  those  cherished  principles  which,  dearer  than  fortune, 
reputation,  life, — shall  ultimately  be  throned  in  the  hearts  of  all, 
and  be  crowned  by  general  acclamation. 

'To  such  of  our  readers  as  in  city,  town,  or  village,  are  fighting 
that  battle  of  reform,  civil  and  religious,  w  hich  has  chietly  to  he 
fought  in  detail,  and  in  a  thousiuul  circles,  we  would  recommend 
above  many  things,  a  yet  increased  attention  to  the  study  of  his- 
t<Mry,  while  we  animate  them  to  be  stedfast  and  immoveable,  for- 
casinuch  as  their  labor  cannot  be  in  vain. 

'1  he  work  before  us  w  ill  prove  of  real  service  ;  it  is  valuable, 
we  had  almost  written  indispensable;  indeed,  to  those  who  have 
not  access  to  good  libraries,  it  is  so,  and  even  to  those  w  ho  have, 
it  will  afford  intormation,  especially  of  a  statistical  nature,  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  acquire.  The  book  is  written  on  a  new’  and 
excellent  plan ;  it  is  not  one  continuous  history,  but  being  chro¬ 
nologically  arranged,  records  facts  under  the  dates  of  their  occur¬ 
rence.  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  w’ork  is 
written  is  scarcely  possible  without  extracts  more  cojiious  than  is 
convenient,  we  quote  from  the  author’s  preface  an  explanation  of 
the  design  and  plan. 

*  Hitherto,  the  prevailing  character  of  liistories  has  been  biographi¬ 
cal.^  1  hey  are  the  lives  ot  princes,  rather  than  the  records  of  nationn. 
It  is  Julius  C  a^siir  or  Constantine,  not  the  Homan  pe<»ple,  or  the 
(irwk  empire,  that  fills  the  page  of  the  annalist.  Tlie  coniinon  liis- 
turies  t>t  Kngland  offer  few  exceptions  to  the  ancient  models  ;  and  the 
fcaiwsrds,  Henries,  and  Hichards,  crowd  the  foreground  to  the  alm(wt 
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entire  exclusion  of  tlio  other  and  often  more  important  characters, 
events,  and  occurrences,  that  really  make  up  the  body,  form,  and  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  time. 

‘  Next  to  the  sovereijjn,  the  most  conspicuous  fij^ure  ou  the  canvass  is 
usuallv  the  historian  himself,  whose  opinions  and  peculiarities  are  fre¬ 
quently  more  f<»rcihly  dis])layed  than  the  ajje  he  has  undertaken  to 
delineate.  Aspirinir  to  a  hijrher  ofhce  than  that  of  simple  chronicler 
of  facts,  which  is  his  chief  vocation,  lie  seeks  to  emhellisli,  or  rather  to 
distort  the  truth,  by  beauties  of  style,  by  the  charms  of  narrative,  by 
nioviii"  and  adventurous  incidents,  by  picturesque  and  contrasted  por¬ 
traits  of  eminent  persons,  and  by  ingenious  theories,  conjectures,  and 
unravelments  of  historical  obscurities.  The  legitimate  uses  of  history 
are  thus  sacrificed  to  the  ingenuity  or  vanity  of  the  author,  and  to  the 


graces  and  excitements  of  literature  ;  its  authority  depreciated,  and  an 
agreeable  romance  rather  than  faithful  record  elaborated. 

‘  \  st'covd  evil,  from  the  historian  juitting  himself  forward  in  place 
of  his  subject,  is  in  the  spirit  of  partizauship,  by  which  his  narrative 
therehv  becomes  imbued.  This  lias  been  the  great  bane  of  historv. 
Every  epoch,  every  political,  social,  and  religious  transition,  and  every 
proniinent  jiersonage,  has  advocates  and  inipugners,  each  of  whom,  liy 
dexterous  representation,  su])pressioii,  or  exaggeration,  seeks  to  main¬ 
tain  a  jieculiar  thesis,  according  to  his  connexions,  personal  tenipera- 
nieiit,  education,  early  impressions,  and  associations. 

‘  A  third,  and  ordinary  defect  of  history,  is  the  neglect  of  chronolo. 
gical  order.  It  is  only  by  marslialling  in  line,  as  it  were,  events  and 
occurrences,  foreign  and  domestic,  moral  and  jihysical,  social  ainl  intel- 
Ijclual,  that  the  bearing  and  action  of  an  age  can  be  connirehended. 
(’haiiges  of  the  seasons,  domestic  incidents,  discoveries  and  inventions. 


the  births,  characters,  and  deaths  of  remarkable  persons, — all  contri- 
hule  to  the  drama  of  life,  iiifiuence  the  course  of  legislation,  the  policy 
of  government,  and  the  ])rogress  <d'  society  ;  and,  unless  each  is  ex- 
jilained  and  brought  forward  in  its  due  ])lace,  proportion,  and  juncture, 
the  panorama  is  incom])lete,  the  contemporary  scene  imperfectly 
delineated,  and  the  reader’s  ]mth  obscure  and  perplexed. 

‘  In  the  plan  of  the  publication  now  submitted,  the  aim  has  been  to 
avoid  these  defects.  Its  basis  is  classification  and  chnuiological 


arrangement.  Each  reign  or  historical  period  is  prefaced  with  an 
introduction,  explanatory  of  the  character  of  the  governing  jiower,  or 
of  the  prominent  features  of  the  time,  ])olitical,  s(K*ial,  or  industrial  ; 
then  follow  the  events  and  occurrences,  facts  ami  incidents,  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  upon  whicli  the  introductory  view  has  been  founded  ; 
nnd  after  these,  distinct  sections,  illustrative  of  legislation,  finance. 


commerce,  science,  manners,  literature,  internal  improvements,  it 
whatever  else  has  constituted  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  time,  and 
influenced  the  state  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  design  partakes  ot 
tlie  interest  as  well  as  something  of  the  arrangement  of  an  ordinary 
newspaper.  There  is  the  leading  article  ;  then  the  occurrences  of  the 
day,  diver^ified  and  illustrated  with  sucli  incidents,  facts,  and  informa¬ 
tion,  as  usually  fill  the  columns  of  the  journalist.  ’I’he  great  advantage 
}Missess»‘d  ov( T  such  vehicles  vf  int»*lligeiice  has  been  in  the  circum- 
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stance  that,  the  aiith(»r’s  lalnnirs  mostly  referring  to  transactions  loiij^ 
past,  information  relating  to  them  was  more  copious  and  mature ;  ami, 
having  no  fixed  time  for  appearing  before  the  public,  opportunity  was 
thereby  afforded  for  being  more  deliberate  in  commentary,  and  more 
correct  and  condensed  in  the  details.’ — Phkkace. 

'lo  this  arc  added,  l^iographical  Notices  of  Kiiiiiiciit  Ibddie 
(Miaractors ;  'Fables  of  the  progress  ot  'Jaxes,  tbe  National  Debt, 
Agriculture,  Coniinerce,  Shipping,  and  Navigation  ;  Aceonnts  of 
variations  in  Trices,  Wages,  and  Currency;  List  of  tbe  Tublie 
Statutes  from  Magna  Cliarta,  and  of  the  Men  of  Letters  and 
Science  who  distinguished  eacli  reign  ;  with  Accounts  (»f  changes 
in  tiu?  Manners,  Diet,  Industrial  Tursuits,  Ainuseinents,  and 
Costume  of  the  ])eo|)le ;  with  Comparative  Statements  of  Crime 
at  different  periods,  i^c. 

'Fbe  wln»le  is  well  arranged  and  ably  condensed.  'Die  various 
statistical  information  considerably  enhances  tbe  value  of  the  book, 
which  is  impartially  written  ;  and  we  feel  a  pleasure  in  cordially 
recaunmending  it. 


ISvtcf  i^oticcs. 

.1  ^tauunl  of  Chrhtian  Afiiiijuitii's  ;  partindavly  during  the  Third. 
I'ourth.  and  Fifth  Centuries  :  nil  h  an  Aunh/sis  of  the  fl  id  tints'  of 
the  Anfr-Nicene  Fathers,  l?y  the  lU*v.  J.  E.  Itiddle,  of  St.  Kd- 
mumrs  I  lull,  Oxford.  8vo.  pp.  Ijondoii :  Parker. 

On  hearing  of  a  new  lMK)k  containing  ecclesiastical  history  or  anti¬ 
quities,  it  is  not  mere  party  spirit  whicli  dictates  the  instant  inquiry, 
'Fo  what  sclund  the  writer  belongs.  l’\tr  although  tlie  boing  numi)ered 
with  a  moderate  and  .'^ober  school  does  not  ensure  im]»artialitv  and 
accuracy,  to  Ik‘  under  the  influence  of  an  intiderant  school  ensures  the 
contrary  (pialities.  31  r.  Uiddle  is  a  clergyman,  of  the  most  moderate 
and  candid  sentiments,  supporting  Episcopacy  as  a  highly  exj>edient 
institution,  but  regarding  English  J.piscopacy  as  obviously  not  identi¬ 
cal  with,  only  analogous  to,  tliat  of  the  ])rimitiye  church.  He  s]H‘aks 
with  just  disap])roval  of  the  claims  of  those  w  ho  aflVct  for  their  own 
churcli  system  a  divine  sanction,  and  ])leads  tnily  for  that  t<deration  to 
the  .\iiglican  Episcopacy,  which  he  grants  to  other  cliurches.  In  con¬ 
formity  uith  this  excellent  foundation,  his  whole*  book  dis])lays  un¬ 
affected  i'andor.  He  exhibits  without  disguise  the  state*  of  the  early 
ehurches,  imt  se*eking  to  hold  them  up  as  models,  ye*t  ke'eping  quite 
clear  of  the*  spirit  of  vituperafion.  lb*  appears  entirely  to  agree*  with 
lip.  Xeuton  (although  he  states  it  rather  in  the  Ilp.’s  words  than  in 
his  own),  that  the  ascetic  ajiostacv  predicted  in  1  ’Fim.  iv.  had  n<‘eive(i 
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its  accomplishment  alreatly  in  the  fourth  iiiul  fifth  centuries.  This 
opinion  is  also  stronj^ly  pressed  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  ‘Ancient  (’hristianity/ 
While,  therefore,  Mr.  Riddle’s  lawik  is  in  no  sense  controversial,  beinj; 
a  simple  statement  of  facts,  seldom  with  any  comment,  we  trust  it 
will  prove  a  most  valuable  antidote  against  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the 
Xicene  church. 

He  professes  himself  Indebted  for  his  materials,  mainly  to  Auiiusti, 
and  secondly  to  Siegel  ;  hut  we  understaml  him  to  say  that  the  latter 
\NTiter,  though  very  valuable,  has  been  used  with  great  caution  by 
reas(»n  of  his  neological  tendencies.  This  is  a  book  of  anti(piitivs,  not  of 
history;  yet  his  analysis  of  the  writings  of  all  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers 
is  more  tlian  would  be  expected  from  mere  archaiology.  Tlie  reader 
may  gain  an  insight  into  the  work  from  the  following  syllahus. 

Preface.  Four  preliminary  essays,  occu])ying  seventy  pages ;  the 
third  being  historical. 

Hook  I.  liives  and  writings  of  the  Ante-Xicene  Fathers. 

Hook  II.  Of  the  Church,  or  General  Hody  of  (’hristians;  under 
their  ancient  divisions  and  names. 

Hook  III.  On  Ministers  of  the  Church — ordinary  and  extraordinary 
— Their  names,  functions,  insignia,  rank,  rights,  and  privileges — 
modes  of  appointment  and  de])osition.  On  Hishops  and  Presbyters — 
On  councils — On  ordination — On  the  revenues  of  the  (’hurcli,  N.c. 

Hook  1\'.  On  (Hiristian  Worship  and  Discipline — Public  Prayer, 
Psalmody,  Liturgies,  Prayers  for  the  Dead — Preaching — Catechising 
— Si‘cret  doctrines — Creeds — Haj)tism — Conrtrmation — Sponsors— The 
Loril’s  Supper — Penance — (’onfession — Absolution. 

Hook  V,  Festivals — Lord’s  Day — Satur<lay  or  Sabbath — Fasts — 
Holy  Days — (\vcles  of  (’hristmas,  Ka.ster,  and  Whitsuntide. 

Hook  \’l.  History  of  (liurch  Huildings — their  form — j>osition — 
strncturt* — immunities — ornaments. 

HtMik  \’IL  On  ^larringe — Annointing  of  the  Sick — Funeral  Rites 
— Agapje  or  Love  Feasts — Stations — I’rocessions,  Pilgrimages — Mo- 
nachisin  and  ■Monasteries. 

(Mironological  and  Alphabetical  Tables — Fight  Appendices. 

In  the  present  state  of  hhiglish  theology  it  is  (piite  refreshing  to  find 
a  cler«  jyman  lay  before  the  public  a  learned  but  plain  account  of  those 
human  ordinances  which  so  many  of  his  (krder  are  striving  to  pass  otl 
as  of  divine  obligation.  Indeed,  his  protest  in  the  preface  against  the 
evil  su))erstitions  which  lie  has  to  record,  will  be  .so  much  the  more 
forcible  to  his  brethren  for  its  remarkable  mildness  and  trainpiillity. 


Henry  of  Guise :  or  the  States  of  Blois.  Hy  (h  P.  R.  James,  Fsi|. 

Three  volumes.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

M  e  are  not  in  the  habit  of  frecpiently  noticing  works  of  this  ch:s^, 
and  the  reasons  of  our  not  doing  so  are  well  known  to  our  readers.  It 
is  not  tl'4t  we  object  to  tictioii  as  such,  or  that  we  sympathize  in  the 
indiscriminate  and  unintelligent  condemnation  which  some  ])ioiis  people 
pass,  upon  the  whole  range  of  our  lighter  literature.  »Such  a  course  fails 
to  conniMMid  itself  to  our  judgment,  and  though  in  sonn*  instances  it 
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may  have  \ntlulrawn  temptation  from  the  inexperienced,  it  has  served, 
we  are  confident,  in  many  other  cases  to  foster  mischievous  prejudices, 
and  tu  destroy  that  pespect  for  parental  teacliing  which  is  of  the  last 
importance  to  the  moral  welfare  of  the  youn<r.  The  loose  morality  hy 
whicli  the  English  novel  has  been  ordinarily  distinguished  is  the  great 
and  solid  (d)jectioii  to  this  species  of  composition  ;  in  addition  to  which, 
the  false  views  of  life  it  Iklh  been  employed  to  broach,  and,  ill  con¬ 
nexion  with  its  low  literary  character,  the  enervating  intluence  it  has 
been  found  to  exercise  over  the  intellect,  have  disposed  us  to  t'xcliide 
it  from  our  editorial  oversight,  and  to  discountenance  its  introduction 
to  our  family  circles.  An  attentive  observer  of  the  human  mind  in  its 
earlier  and  more  immature  stages,  must  Iiave  noticed  the  deleterious 
inriuences— iMith  intellectual  and  moral — frequently  i*\erted  by  this 
class  of  jmblications.  Still  there  is  nwmi  for  discrimination,  and  we 
ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  its  exercise  by  mere  prejudice  or  terms 
of  general  repriiach.  Fictitious  works  occasionally  appear  frin*  frohi 
the  more  serious,  if  not  from  all  the  objections  we  have  s])ecifie<l,  and 
it  is  only  justice,  bare  justice,  in  such  cases  to  notify  tlie  fact,  and  to 
award  to  their  authors  the  praise  which’^s  their  due. 

Such  we  are  happy  to  say  is  the  case  with  the  work  now  before  us, 
and  hence  our  brief  introduction  of  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Eclectic. 
‘  I  consider  it,’ says  Mr.  .lames,  when  referring  to  the  slight  use  he 
has  made  of  Madame  de  \oirmoutier  in  the  eonstriiction  of  his  tale, 
*  an  insult  t(»  virtue  to  endeavour  to  excite  interest  for  vice.’  'i'o  this 
lumorable  principle  he  has  steadily  ndhered  throughout  the  werk,  and 
it  is  cousecpiently  free  from  the  serious  blemishes  w  hich  disfigure  many 
contemporary  publications,  'riie  w’ork  belongs  to  the  class  of  historical 
fictions,  and  the  personages  introduced  are  those  which  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  ]>art  in  one  of  the  nu)st  mem^ptfrble  periods  </f  French  liistory. 
'I'he  chief  interest  of  the  tale  is  derived  from  the  oj)j)osite  characters  of 
two  brothers,  Charles  of  ^lonlsoreau,  (auint  of  Ijogeres,  and  (Caspar, 
Marquis  of  Montsoreau,  whose  early  affection  was  turned — so  as 

the  latter  was  concerned  — into  deadly  hatred,  by  a  mutual  attachment 
to  Marie  de  Clairvaut,  a  niece  of  the  illustrious  Duke  of  (luise.  The 
open  maidiness  and  virtuous  courage  of  the  former,  strongly  confrast 
with  the  dark  subtlety  and  frenzied  passions  of  the  latter;  and  are 
ultimately  rewarded,  notwithstanding  the  deep  scheming  of  the  Ahl)6 
de  Hoisquerin,  the  early  tutor  and  professed  friend  of  Ixdh  bn>ther8, 
by  the  attainment  of  the  object  so  faithfully  and  honorably^  sought. 
1  liough  the  werk  throws  but  little  light  on  the  extraiwdinary  m(»^era- 
tion  evinced  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  on  the  12th  of  ^lay,  loHH,  when 
the  crown  of  France  was  w’ithin  his  grasp,  and  was  refused,  yet  an 
interesting  and  not  unimportant  object  is  attained,  in  familiarising  to 
the  English  reader  a  period  of  French  historv  of  w’hich  little  is 
generally  known,  and  of  rendering  more  definite  our  conception  of  the 
character  and  ptdicy  of  several  of  the  historical  personages  of  the  times, 
such  iis  Henry  111.,  Catherine  de  ^Medicis,  and  Hene  de  V^illeqiiir, 
t  le  liend-like  favorite  of  the  monarch.  The  assassination  of  fiiiise 
which  shades  the  coloring  of  the  narrative,  is  skilfully  combined  with 
I  le  \irtiious  love  and  accomplished  hcqies  of  Montsoreau  and  his  bride. 
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.Milaia,  and  other  Poems.  liy  Klizii  C\M>k.  Tilt  :  London. 

This  volume  d(K»s  grout  credit  to  its  spirited  publisher.  It  is  Imnd- 
soniely  printed,  and  embellished  by  a  frontispiece  containing  wliat  \\c 
])resume  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  authoress,  and  clever  vignettes  in  steel 
of  great  beauty.  The  poems  are  chiefly  sh(»rt  pieces,  many  of  which 
have  appeared  in  a  weekly  newspa])er,  and  seem  to  be  composed 
on  almost  every  subject  which  presented  itself  to  the  young  lady’s 
mind.  A\’ith  the  exception  of  the  longest  poem,  which  has  a 
g(HHl  deal  of  spirit,  the  bulk  of  them  are  in  anaj)aestic  measure,  or  what 
h;is  not  unaptly  been  called  tcheclharrow-vcrse^  and  which,  once  having 
taken  ]H>ssession  of  the  mind,  comes  rolling  off  at  any  casual  suggestion, 
as  glibly  and  mechanically  as  the  tunes  of  a  barrel-organ.  Mrs.  Ilemans, 
Mrs.  Howitt,and  Miss  Lambui,  are  the  chief  muses  of  MissC\H)k’s  inspira¬ 
tion,  indeed,  ‘  Huttercups  and  Daises,*  *  The  Song  of  the  Sea-Gulls,’ 
*  The  King  of  the  Wind,'  with  ‘  Homes  of  the  Dead,'  and  some  others 
are  t(M»  palpably  little  more  than  imitations.  Chiming  common-places 
we  can  tolerate,  but  we  cannot  away  with  literary  jioaching.  For  the 
rest,  those  who  are  fond  (»f  fluent  verse,  embodying  many  amiable 
sentiments,  and  care  not  for  originality,  may  find  much  to  plea.se  them. 

77/c  Rcdi  u'nicr.  .1  Poem.  Dy  W  illiam  Howorfh,  author  of  *  The 
Cry  of  the  Poor.'  Tilt  :  London. 

Mr.  Howorth's  j)oem  is  in  the  Spenserean  stanza  ;  and  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  harmony  of  its  versification  and  the  piety  of  its 
sentiments.  Should  it  not  win  much  eclat  in  this  age  of  almost  illi¬ 
mitable  rhyme,  it  will  still  be  acceptable  to  those  wiio  reverence  the 
subject. 

I.  The  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Enf^land  ;  with  a  Treatise  on 
the  Popular  Progress  in  Pnglisli  Historg.  Dy  John  Forster,  of 
the  Inner  Temj>le.  Five  volumes.  London  :  Longman  and  (’o. 

-*1  Treatise  tm  the  Popular  Progress  in  Pnglish  Hislorg.  Being  an 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Great  Civil  W  ar  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century.  By  John  Forster,  Fsq.  London  :  Longman  and 
Co. 

Having  had  occasimi  frecpienlly  refer  to  this  series  ^^f  j>olitical 
biographies,  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  sliould  do  much  m(»re  at  |)resenl, 
than  simply  announce  the  fact  of  their  separate  publicatuni.  ‘  A 
d«'sire  having  been  expressed  in  many  quarters,' says  Sir.  Forster,*  that 
thi^  porlitui  of  a  series  of  British  statesmen  originally  published  in  Dr. 
Lardner’s  *  Cabinet  Cyclopjedia  ’  should  be  given  ti»  the  world  in  a 
distinct  form,  that  desire  is  here  complied  with.’  \\’e  reji»ice  that  it 
has  been  so,  and  shall  lose  no  opportunity  of  commending  the  volumes 
to  the  good  favor  and  attentive  ])erusal  of  our  readers.  *  I’he  biogra¬ 
phies  they  contain  .are  so  eventful,  that  the  history  of  the  age  itself 
might  well  be  w’ritten  in  them.  For  the  times,  awful  as  they  were, 
'OL.  VII.  n 
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were  noC  greater  than  the  men.  The  ideas  of  both  present  themselves 
to  us  at  once,  like  shadow’v  and  solid  giants  standing  tt>gether,  and 
hardlv  letting  us  disci*rn  which  leads  the  other  !’  In  a  knowleilge  ot 
the  character  and  history  of  these  illustrious  men,  we  ]x>ssi*ss  the 
knowledge  of  their  times,  as  well  as  the  secret  of  those  ci»ustitutional 
triumphs  by  which  EnglLsh  liberty  was  finally  established  on  an  en¬ 
during  basis.  The  statesmen,  whi»se  memory  is  here  embaluieil, — i»ur 
Eliots,  Ham{)dens,  Pyms.  and  Vanes, — were  infinitely  sujH'rior  to 
those  of  the  revolution  of  lfi88,  however  neglected  ai^d  dishonored 
their  names  may  hitherto  have  been.  Happily  they  are  now  receiving 
tardy  justice,  and  to  ^Ir.  Forster  belongs  the  distinguished  merit  of 
having  combined  in  the  illustration  of  their  virtues,  a  minute  and 
pains.taking  research,  with  a  largeness  of  conception  and  generous 
sympathy  with  their  views.  His  style  of  cininxisitiou  is  well  suited  to 
the  character  of  his  work,  which  Innirs  throughout  the  marks  ot  a  mas¬ 
culine  understanding,  honestly  and  sympathetically  employing  itself  in 
a  ‘  labor  of  love.*  The  Historical  Treatise  prefixed  to  the  volumes 
forms  an  admirable  refutation  of  the  servile  thei>ries  so  zealously  adw)- 
cated  by  Hume  and  others.  We  are  glad  that  it  has  bet*n  j>ublished 
in  a  sejxirate  form,  and  strongly  recommend  it,  together  with  the 
volumes  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  to  all  our  readers.  The  extensive  cir¬ 
culation  of  such  a  wwk,  especially  among  our  young  men,  cannot  fad 
to  he  pnxluctive  of  the  happiest  results. 

A  Critical  (irammar  of  the  Hebretv  Language,  Ily  Isaac  Nord- 
heimer,  IWtor  in  Philosophy  of  the  Viiiversity  of  Munich,  Pro- 
fi*ssor  of  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  other  Oriental  Languages,  and  acting 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Vniversity  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Large  Kvo.  pp.  xxiv.  and  New  York  and  London.  111^18. 

Dr.  Nordheimer  has  In'cn  hitherto  known  to  us  chiefly  as  the  author 
of  stime  valuable  papers  in  the  American  Biblical  RejH>sitory,  a  work 
to  which  we  lament  to  say,  there  is  not  in  this  country  ‘  quiciuam 
simile  aut  secundum.’  The  volume  l)efore  us  we  gratefully  receive  as 
a  most  im]x)rtant  contribution  to  sacred  literature  ;  and  hope  at  some 
not  distant  periotl  to  present  our  readers  with  a  more  extended  analysis 
of  its  cimtents,  accompanied  by  a  view  of  the  past  and  present  state  of 
Hebrew  philology.  At  this  time  we  must  Siitisfy  ourselves  with  a  brief 
notice,  by  no  means  proportionate  to  its  merits,  but  which  may  suflice, 
perhaps,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it.  In  a  preface  of 
cimsiderable  length,  Dr.  Nordheimer  first  adverts  to  the  rapid  progress 
made  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  study  of  the  tw'o  great  families 
of  languages,  the  Shemetic  and  Jephetic,  or  Judo-Germanic :  he  next 
pnKreeds  to  sketch  the  leading  objects  of  philological  research,  and 
then  notices  the  improvements  in  Hebrew  grammar  affected  by  the 
laliors  of  Ge^nius,  and  of  his  Ixdd  and  ingenious  rival,  Ewald.  He 
|H»ints  out  with  much  discriminatitm  and  impartialitv  the  merits  and 
defects  of  these  two  eminent  orientalists,  and  concludes  with  a  reference 
to  his  ox\  n  undertaking,  which  he  describes  as  *  the  result  of  an  enthu- 
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tia^tic  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  its  ix^nate  dialects,  in  addition  to 
much  time  and  labor  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  a  cimipetent  know- 
letls^?  of  the  principid  Judo- European  lanj:uap?s.’ 

l)r.  Xv>nlheimer*s  work  l>ears  thnmijhout  the  marks  of  j^enuine 
scholarship.  His  illustrations  of  the  athnities  of  languages  are  intixu 
duceil  judiciously  and  without  t^tentation.  The  truly  scientific  method 
which  jH'rvades  the  volume,  impiirts  the  chanu  of  novelty  to  facts  with 
which  we  wert*  already  fiuniliar.  For  luminous  arnuii^Muent  and 
lin^ic-al  consecutiveness,  for  a  ct>nstant  referenct*  to  principles,  it  far 
exct*ls*any  work  that  we  have  hitherto  sivn.  The  nu»st  venerable  of 
laniniaps,  interestinj;  to  the  philoK>«jist  for  its  antiquity,  and  endeartnl 
to  the  C'hristian  scholar  by  the  nu»st  solemn  and  imprt*ssive  assiH'iations, 
is  here  presented,  not  in  meagre  outline,  or  as  a  dry  and  disjointed 
skeleton,  but  as  a  majestic  liviiiij  reality,  worthy  of  the  ministry 
assijnKHl  it  by  heaven,  that  of  preservinj;  the  first  memoriids  of  the 
human  raa*,  and  of  ‘  jjivin*;  us  an  aiwunt  of  the  world  (to  use  Bishop 
Butler's  sijjnific'ant  expression)  in  this  one  simple  view,  iis  (uhI's 
world  ;*  enablinjj  us  to  hear  the  strains  of  |H'iiitent  orexultinj;  devotion 
as  they  first  issued  from  the  harp  of  David,  and  handing  down  to  the 
reinott*st  times  the  destinies  of  nations,  iis  they  were  chantiHl  by  the 
prophetic  choir,  while  their  lips  were  yet  glowing  with  the  live  coal 
from  otf  the  altar.* 

To  give  extracts  from  this  Gnimmar  as  a  sinxMinen,  would  l)e  use¬ 
less  ;  fi>r  such  is  the  mutiud  deiHUidance  and  cidierence  of  the  parts, 
that  the  whole  must  Ik'  studitHl  in  order  to  appreciate  its  l>eautiful 
symmetry.  While  it  has  claims  on  the  attentii»n  of  the  nu»st  advanctnl 
scholar,  it  is,  we  conceive,  admirably  adaptinl  to  all  ]HTsi>ns  In^yond  the 
agi*  of  boyluHHl,  who  dt*sire  to  make  the  acquisition  of  this  languagt*  a 
work  of  intelligent  study,  and  not  of  servile  actjuiescence  in  apparently 
arbitrary  rules. 

An  Index  of  the  Hebrew  words  illustnited,  would  Ih'  a  valuable 
addition.  \\*e  would  alsi»  suggest  the  utility  of  subjoining  the  alpha- 
lH*ts  of  the  Oriental  languages.  The  volume  is  printed  with  great 
neatiu'ss  and  correctness  :  the  price  is  fifttvn  shillings,  which  com- 
partnl  with  that  of  other  similar  works  publisheil  in  this  country,  is  by 
no  means  extravagant. 

f  hrntian  Dttties  in  the  Various  Relations  of  Life,  By  the  Bev.  T. 

Lewis,  Islington.  Ward  and  Co. 

^  The  work  In'fore  us  is  the  productitm  of  a  man  whose  influence  over 
his  congregation  and  neigblmurhtHul  has,  for  many  yt^ars,  Ihhui  of  the 
most  sidutary  kind.  He  is  pre-eminently  a  working  man,  and  his 
|>eople  are  a  working  pe<q)le.  A  volume  on  ('hristian  duties  ci»nu»s  with 
great  propriety  from  such  a  source.  Calculating  t»nly  on  the  etfect 
J'hich  it  is  likely  to  produce  on  those  who  res|H‘Ct  and  love  its  author, 
important  Inmefits  may  accrue  from  its  publication.  The  title  tells  us 
"  hat  to  expt*ct  in  it.  The  third  lecture,  addressed  to  heads  of  familit**, 
shows  that  they  ought  to  cultivate  personal  piety,  to  administer  suit¬ 
able  instruction  to  their  households,  to  maintain  wholesome  discipline 
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among  them,  to  conduct  them  to  public  worship,  to  practise  devotion 
with  them,  to  set  llieni  a  becoming  example,  and,  lastly,  to  excite  them 
to  general  usefulness.  There  are  live  lectures  besides,  of  which  the 
one  to  children  and  servants  is  particularly  valuable,  and  in  all  of  them 
there  is  much  important  truth,  which  all  classes  w<»ul(l  do  well  to 
weigh.  The  author  has  thrown  out  a  few  political  hints,  but  though 
few,  they  show  that  the  love  of  independence  and  an  ardent  desire  h>r 
the  advancement  of  society,  may  co-exist  in  the  same  lireast  with  the 
utmost  gentleness  and  moderation.  Instead  of  making  extracts,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  cordial  recommendation  of  the  volume.  After 
reading  it  we  are  neither  in  the  mood  for  criticism,  nor  have  we  any 
svmpathy  with  men  of  a  stamp  we  sometimes  meet  with,  who  would 
check  the  emotions  of  an  auditory  while  listening  to  the  counsels 
of  venerable  piety,  by  noticing  a  violation  of  grammar  or  the  omissicni 
of  an  aspirate.  The  author  himself  will,  we  doubt  not,  use  his  prun- 
ing-knife  in  a  second  edition,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  pray  that  his 
publication  may  add  materially  to  that  usefulness  for  which  he  has  so 
long  l)een  honorably  distinguished  in  the  church  of  (iod. 


Titles  anti  OJfices  of  our  Ijonl  Jesus  Christ :  illuslrated  in  a  Series  of 
Essays,  By  Isabella  (iray  divine.  Two  vols.  12mo.  Edinburgh: 
01i])hant  and  Son.  IBBH. 

‘  The  design  of  the  following  work,’  says  the  ])reface,  ‘  is  to  present 
a  simple  and  scriptural  view  of  the  person,  character,  work,  and  otticcs 
of  the  Divine  Uedeemer  ;  to  collect  from  the  word  of  God  the  varied 
glories  and  excellencies  of  Immanuel.*  The  comprehensiveness  of  its 
plan,  and  the  interesting  nature  of  its  subjects,  will  be  understiMul 
from  an  outline  of  its  table  of  contents.  It  is  divided  into  seven  parts, 
of  which  the  lirst  contains  titles  of  Deity  belonging  to  the  Son  in 
common  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  the  second,  titles 
jH'culiartoGAMl  the  Sonin  his  divine  nature;  the  third,  titles  descriptive  of 
the  incarnation  and  humiliation  of  the  Son  ;  the  fourth,  the  principal 
offices,  to  sustain  which  the  Son  became  incarnate  ;  the  fifth,  titles 
expressive  of  the  relations  in  which,  as  man  and  mediator,  the  Son 
stands  to  the  Father  ;  the  sixth,  titles  expressive  of  the  spiritual 
blessings  la'stowed  by  Christ  on  his  people  through  the  covenant  of 
gnici*  ;  the  stwenth,  additional  offices,  of  a  more  personal  nature, 
which  the  Redi'emer  sustains  tow^ards  his  people. 

These  are  topics  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  (Hiristian  ;  and  a 
l)ook  contiining,  within  moderate  limits,  so  great  a  diversity  of  suh- 
jiTts  relating  to  the  Saviour  of  men,  must  be  Imth  attractive  and 
nsi'ful  to  the  devout  mind,  if  it  be  executed  only  w'ith  tolerable  ability. 
1  he  work  bi*fore  us  makes  no  great  ])retensions ;  aims  at  no  striking 
originality  ;  but  avails  itself  freely  of  works  which  treat  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  1  hrist,  and  is  simple  and  |>erspicuous  in  its  style.  It  is  not 
much  adapted  to  the  learned  as  to  the  great  mass  of  pious  readers, 
who  estimate  a  l>ook  without  a  thought  of  a  critical  kind,  according  t(» 
the  amount  of  In'iietit  they  receive  from  it.  To  such  readers  w'e  think 
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it  will  prove  a  valuable  closet  companion,  and  repay  them  for  its  |>eru- 
sal  by  assisting  their  devotion,  and  increasing  their  adoration  and  love 
of  their  divine  Lord.  And  we  cannot  help  recommending  it  also  to 
|HH>r  ministers  whose  libraries  are  scantily  furnished,  and  to  village 
preachers  especially,  as  containing,  in  no  very  extensive  compass,  a 
large  amount  of  very  valuable  matter. 


An  Elementary  Course  of  Biblical  Theoloyif,  Translated  from  the 

Work  of  Professors  Sforr  and  Flatty  with  Additions,  ily  S.  S, 

Schniucker,  D.I).  Reprinted  from  the  Second  American  Edition. 

183(5.  London  :  Ward  and  Co. 

The  enterprising  publishers  of  this  work  are  entitled  to  the  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  ministers  and  theological  students  of  (treat 
Britain,  for  having  presented  them  at  the  cheap  cost  (if  six  shillings, 
with  so  neat  and  handsome  a  reprint  of  one  of  the  best  (lerman  works. 
It  is  somewhat  mortifying  to  our  selfishness  to  have  obtained  recently 
a  copy  of  the  American  edition,  in  tivo  octavo  volumes,  at  a  jirice  several 
times  greater  than  that  at  which  the  work  is  here  offered.  Never¬ 
theless,  ive  rejoice  at  the  facilities  thus  afforded  to  our  fellow  students 
in  the  noblest  and  best  of  all  sciences,  and  strongly  recommend  their 
immediately  procuring  a  copy  of  the  work.  It  is  printed  with  great 
accuracy  in  a  legible  type,  and  will  form  an  invaluable  addition  to 
their  libraries.  Messrs.  Storr  and  Flatt  ivere  amongst  the  most 
eminent  and  scriptural  theologians  of  their  day.  ‘  They  sustained  the 
ciuse  of  orthodoxy  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  published  from 
time  to  time  the  most  able  replies  to  the  several  systems  of  infidelity 
which  sprung  up  in  Europe.  Having  been  harassed  by  metaphysical, 
and  speculative,  and  infidel  systems  of  pretended  Christianity,  they 
were  taught  the  absolute  necessity  of  building  their  faith  exclusively 
on  the  word  of  (lod  ;  and  the  present  work  is  purely  of  this  biblical 
character.  It  is  c(»nfined  to  the  doctrines  which  are  taught  in  the 
sacred  volume  totidcm  verbis,*  Such  is  the  testimony  borne  by  the 
learned  translator,  and  to  its  general  correctness  we  fully  assent. 


The  Imperial  Classics,  The  Chronicles  of  Enquerrand  De  Monstre^ 
let,  Johnes*s  Translation.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations,  Parts  I. — VII.  London  :  \V'.  Smith. 

In  our  notice  of  Froissart’s  Chronicles  in  Noveml)er  last,  we  an¬ 
nounced  the  commencement  of  the  publication  of  this  w’ork,  and  now 
recur  to  it,  simply  to  report  progress,  and  to  keep  it  before  our  readers. 
It  is  brought  out  in  the  same  convenient  form  and  elegant  stvle,  as  its 
predecessor,  and  w  ill  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  all  w  ho  are  interested 
in  the  graphic  sketchings,  and  life-like  portraitures,  of  the  fathers  of 
modern  history.  We  trust  that  the  enterprising  publisher  will  meet 
with  due  encouragement  from  the  public,  and  shall  lie  happy  to 
contribute  our  utmost  to  this  end. 
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An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  British  America;  com- 
prising  Canada,  Upper  and  Lotver,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Newfmndtand,  Prince  Bdward  Island,  the  Bermudas,  and  the  Fur 
Cmmtries.  To  which  is  added  a  Full  Detail  of  the  Principles  and 
bi’st  Modes  of  Emigration.  By  Hugh  oMurray,  F.H.S.K.  With 
Illustrations  of  the  Natural  History  by  James  Wilson,  F.H.S.K. , 
R.  K.  (ireville,  LL.l).,  and  Professor  Traill.  Six  Maps  by 
Wright,  and  Ten  Engravings  by  Jackson.  Three  volumes.  Edin. 
burgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

These  volumes  fonn  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  and  are 
admirably  adapted  to  sustain  the  well  earned  reputation  of  tha^  work. 
Their  executiem  is  such  as  the  talent  engaged  in  their  prej)aration 
w«iuld  have  led  us  to  ex|K»ct.  The  utmost  diligence,  combined  with 
considerable  skill  and  multifarious  information,  is  apparent  in  every 
page,  and  has  left  little  to  be  effected  by  subsetpient  writers.  In  the 
present  state  of  British  America  such  volumes  are  invaluable. 


'The  Pilgrim* 8  Progress :  in  Two  Parts.  By  John  Bunyan.  With 
Original  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott.  Eighth  Edition.  L'm- 
don  :  L.  and  G.  Seeley.  1840. 

Another  elegant  edition  of  a  work  which  cannot  be.  too  widely  cir¬ 
culated,  or  t(K>  frequently  read.  The  Illustrations  are  numerous  and 
appropriate,  and  the  whole  ‘  getting  up  *  of  the  volume,  is  highly  cre¬ 
ditable  to  the  p\iblishers.  The  Notes  of  the  late  estimable  Tliomas 
Scott  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  work. 


Extracts  from  Holy  Writ,  and  l^arious  Authors,  intended  as  Helps  to 
Meditation  and  Prayer,  principally  for  Soldiers  and  Seamen.  By 
Captain  Sir  Nesbit  J.  Willoughby.  London  :  T.  H.  Cox. 

^riiis  volume  is  printed  by  its  benevolent  compiler  for  gratuitous 
circulation,  and  must  carry  w’ith  it  the  best  wishes  and  earnest  prayers 
of  every  Christian  mind.  The  extracts,  which  are  given  without 
systematic  arrangement,  are  well  adapted  to  the  pious  purpose  for 
which  they  have  been  selected,  and  may  be  beneficially  circulated  among 
all  classes. 


The  Bise  and  Progress  of  Beligion  in  the  Soul;  illustrated  in  a 
Course  of  Serious  and  Practical  Addresses.  By  Philip  Doddridge, 
I).l).  With  an  Intrinluctory  Essay  by  John  Foster. 

Private  Thoughts  on  Religitm,  and  Other  Subjects  Connected  with  it. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adam.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by 
Daniel  Wilson,  D.D.  Gla.sgow  :  W.  Collins. 

c  nee<l  say  nothing  more  in  commendation  of  these  works,  than 
that  the  first  is  published  at  eighteen-pence,  and  the  second  at  ten- 
pence,  Such  a  fact  would  have  astonished  our  fathers,  and  may  well 
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elicit  onr  gratitude.  Throughout  the  whole  range  of  English  theolo¬ 
gical  literature,  we  are  acquainted  with  no  treatise  which  displays  a 
profounder  insight  into  our  nature,  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  various  forms  of  religious  conviction,  or  a  deeper  and  more  pene¬ 
trating  sympathy  with  the  wants  and  perplexities  of  the  human  heart, 
than  Mr.  Foster’s  Introduction  to  Doddridge’s  work.  We  earnestly 
commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  and  repeated  perusal  of  our  young 
friends. 


Memoirs  of  Felix  Nejf,  John  F,  Oherlin,  and  Bernard  Overberfr. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs,  Sydney  Williams,  Bristol  : 
Wright  and  Albright. 

These  three  memoirs,  collected  in  one  volume,  and  published  at  the 
low  price  of  eighteen-pence,  will  be  welcomed  by  a  large  class  of 
readers. 


NOTE  TO  ARTICLE  V.,  DECEMBER,  1339. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  the  author  of  *  Jethro,*  directing  our 
attention  to  the  following  sentence  in  the  advertisement  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Union,  offering  the  two  prizes  of  which  our  respected  cor- 
res|)ondent  obtained  the  first.  ‘  While  all  other  religious  and  literary 
qualities  of  the  essays  will  receive  due  attention  in  deciding  on  their 
respective  merits,  especial  regard  will  be  paid,  in  awarding  the 
prizes,  to  the  practical  plans  they  may  set  forth,  as  practical  re¬ 
sults  are  especially  contemplated  in  the  whole  procedure.*  From  this 
announcement  ‘  you  will  find,*  says  our  correspondent,  ‘  that  *  practical 
])lan8  *  receive  all  the  emphasis  that  small  caps  can  impart,  and  are 
announced  as  constituting  that  on  which  the  adjudication  will  wholly 
turn.  On  this  principle  wholly  ^  Jethro  ’  was  written,  and  on  this 
principle  it  was  honored  with  the  first  place.*  There  is  force  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  this  defence,  and  we  frankly  acknowledge  that,  if  the 
suggestion  of  the  Union  had  lieen  present  to  our  minds  at  the  time, 
we  should  have  worded  one  or  two  of  our  sentences  somewhat  differ¬ 
ently.  Without  affecting  the  judgment  we  might  have  passed*  on  the 
intrinsic  qualities  of  the  two  publications,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
moulded  the  expression  of  our  opinion,  on  their  comparative  merits  as 
viewed  in  relation  to  their  proposed  design.  VVe  trust  this  explana¬ 
tion  will  be  satisfactory  to  our  esteemed  correspondent,  than  whom  we 
scarcely  know  a  man  more  honorably  distinguished  by  a  catholic  spirit 
and  an  unwearied  consecration  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  May  his 
various  labors  be  eminently  blessed  to  the  enlargement  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion  of  the  church  of  Christ ! 


aitrrari)  ^ntcUisnur. 
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Cliartism.  By  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Memoirs  of  tlie  Court  of  Knglancl  tlurinjj  the  Reiq^n  of  the  Stuarts,  iacluil- 
in|?  the  Protectorate.  By  John  Ih-neasre  Jesse.  2  vols. 

Visits  to  Ueiiiarkahlc  Places  :  Old  Hulls,  Battle  Fields,  and  Scenes  illus¬ 
trative  of  Strikinc:  Passiujes  in  Kn^jlish  History  and  I’oetry.  By  W.  Ilowitt. 

The  Catholic  Spirit  of  True  Heliafion. 

Ohservations  on  the  Financial  Position  and  Credit  of  such  of  the  States  of 
the  North  American  Union  ns  have  contracted  Public  Debts.  By  Alexaiuler 
Trotter,  Esq. 

Holiday  Exercises :  or ‘Familiar  Conversations  on  Mind  and  Matter.  By 
Samuel  Blair. 

Grecian  Stories.  lU'  Maria  Hack. 

The  Tempemnee  Eini^rants  ;  a  Drama  descriptive  of  the  Diflicultles  and 
Encouragements  incident  to  Temperance  Societies  and  General  Temperance 
1/ife.  By  John  Dunloj>,  Esm 

The  Union  Harmonist,  a  Selection  of  Sacred  Music,  consisting  of  Oriorinal 
and  Standard  Pieces,  Anthems,  &c:  Suitable  for  use  in  Sunday  Schools, 
Consecrations,  and  Musical  Societies.  Arranged  by  Mr.  T.  Clark,  Canter- 
burv. 

The  Life  and  Opinions  of  the  Rev.  W.  Milne,  D.D.,  Missionary  to  China. 
By  Robt'rt  Philip. 

A  Biblical  and  Theolorical  Dictionary.  For  Bible  Classes,  Sunday  Scliool 
Teachers,  By  Samuel  Green. 

The  Shield  of  Dissent ;  or  Dissent  in  its  bcarinrs  on  Legislature,  with 
Strictures  on  Dr.  Brown’s  Work  on  Tribute.  By  Edward  Swaine. 

Millenarianism  Incompatible  with  our  Lord’s  Sacerdotal  Office :  a  Letter 
to  the  Ri'v.  Edward  Bickersteth.  By  Georre  Hodgson. 

Advice  to  Mothers  on  the  Manarcment  of  their  OflTsprinr.  By  Pye  Henry 
Chavasse. 

The  Thcoiy  of  Horticulture,  or  an  Attempt  to  Explain  the  Principal  Ope¬ 
rations  of  Gardcnin)2f  upon  Physiological  Principles.  By  Dr.  Lindley. 

Otliareil :  and  other  Poems.  By  Thomas  Aird. 

Narrative  of  the  Revival  of  Relig-ion  at  Kilsyth,  Cambuslanor,  and  other 
Places  in  1742.  By  the  Rev.  James  Rose,  A.M.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  the  Rev.  R.  Buchanan. 

Letters  of  the  late  John  Love,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Anderston,  GlasMw. 

Frajfments  from  the  Studv  of  a  Pastor.  By  Gardiner  Spring’,  D.D. 

Glimpses  of  the  Old  World,  or  Excursions  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great 
Britain.  By  the  Rev.  John  A.  Clark,  Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  2  vols.  12mo. 

An  Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School  and  the  other  Parochial 
Institutions  for  Education  Established  in  that  City  in  1812,  &c.  Bv  John 
Wood.  Fifth  Edition.  ^ 

Memoirs  of  Thomas  Cranfield.  Bv  his  Son. 

The  Pagan’s  Altar  and  Jehovah’s  Temple.  An  Essay  to  excite  Renewed 
lntcrc.st  in  Public  Worship,  in  our  Common  Christianity,  &c.  By  R.  Weaver. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  s  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England,  with  a  Continua¬ 
tion  to  the  Accession  of  (^ueen  \  ictoria.  See.,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Students.  Bv  Robert  Simpson. 

The  History  of  Gotland  to  tlie  Acce.ssion  of  Queen  Victoria,  &.C.,  &c.  By 
Rol>crt  Simpson. 

Tlie  l^ma  of  a  Life.  By  John  Edmund  Reade,  Esq. 

1  he  New  Bubble  Burst !  or  the  Doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  Ex¬ 
ploded  ;  in  a  Dialogue  lietween  Alfred  Weston  and  William  Colvill. 


